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J y, The Allerion House, Chicago 
irchitects Murgatroyd, Ogden & Sholes 


“In Addition to Silence, Speed and Safety, 
There’s Economy” 


he experience of Mr. Thackaberry is no different from that of increasing 
rhousands of users of R-W Ideal Elevator Door Hardware. Buildings famous 
for the completeness of appointments and service use R-W Elevator Door 
Equipment. To maintain their prestige they cannot afford to use anything 
but the best. Read carefully Mr. Thackaberry’s story of his experience: 

\{. W. Thackaberry, Manager, The Allerton House, Chicago, says: 


‘Good elevator service cannot be main- hotel. The closers are the most positive in 


tained with inferior door hangers and closers. 
The advantages of high speed elevators may 
be lost if time must be wasted at each stop 
it 3 struggling with, dgorg..«.. «0s 


wert 2. Stor Alldrtort Heise swas'tesigned with 

> | teheidéatofptving the very best service to its 
guest, ands equtprrent was selected to this 
enda:five 600-foot-’ minute elevators serve 

tbe. 26 Noass. The doorg-ane-equipped with 

? over.-2602 Sets’ aff Rithatdt-Wilcox No. 727 

“Idea elevator door hangers and No. 743 
Ideal elevator door closers. 

“The door closers have an adjustablecheck 
which, by governing the speed of closing, 
prevents banging and assures the smooth and 
quiet Operation so necessary in a high grade 


ichards-Wilcox Mf 


“A Hanger for any Door that Slides.’ 


operation that we know of; and this, com- 
bined with the fact that the doors cannot be 
opened from the outside, gives us the maxi- 
mum of safety. 

“The hangers are dust proof and the one- 
piece doors are center hung—supported on 2 
sides of the runway by balls running tn a 
drawn steel tube. As the rider bar is the full 
width of the door, uniform distribution of 
ee is assured. 

“In addition to its quietness, speed and 
safety, our Richards-Wilcox equipment is 
economical, requiring only the periodical 
lubrication necessary for any moving parts. 
The efficient service of this equipment has 
convinced us of its superiority.” 
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University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl....... 378, 379 
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Patio of the Casa de Manana, La Jolla, Cal.. 
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INTERIORS 
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“Vingt Lithographies du Vieux Paris” 


Reviewed by HOWARD MOISE 


T was only a few years ago that Mr. Samuel Cham- 
berlain’s drawings first began to be known in the 
architectural world. They achieved at once a popu- 

lar success,- which has made him a frequent contributor 
to the architectural press, and they have always been 
among the pleasant features of any magazine in which 
they have appeared. In the 


drawings. In a few of them one still sees the faint 
shadows of early failings. One feels, for instance, 
while greatly admiring the crispness of line and the 
sparkling beauty of contrasting black and white, that 
some of the plates show a lack of half-tones and aérial 
perspective, the distances and middle distances failing 
to take their proper places in the 


earlier drawings the appeal lay 
principally in a certain directness 
and simplicity of handling which 
was an inspiration to the younger 
draftsmen. But their popularity 
was by no means limited to the 
student group; marked by an 
admirable economy of method, 
by a crispness and sureness of | 
line, and by excellent delineation | 
of architectural motifs, they were 
unmistakably the sketches of an 
architect of trained appreciation. 

Unfortunately, however, many 
of these early drawings were | 
marred and cheapened by un- | 
dignified tricks of draftsman- 
ship, and especially in the han- 
dling of the skies, and not in- 
frequently one felt that Mr. 
Chamberlain, having found a 
happy formula, was in danger 
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Woodcut Annual for 1925. 
Alfred Fowler, Kansas City. 
‘A Manual of Style. $3. University 


picture. And, beautiful as the 
drawings are, one still feels in 
some of them, as in the artist’s 
earlier work, a certain lack 
of the spiritual. Exquisite in 
craftsmanship, they touch the 
intellect rather than the heart. 
The subjects are drawn with a 
punch but seldom with a caress, 
and though the outer semblance 
is beautifully portrayed, the 
inner spirit—the mood of the 
place — seems somehow to be 
lacking or else feebly expressed. 
What is this spiritual quality 
in a drawing that recreates in 
the observer the living spirit of 
a place and time and stirs his 
heart with poignant memories? 
Is the ability to achieve it some- 
thing an artist can acquire, or 
must it simply happen, unaided 
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of letting the formula run away | 
with him. The draftsmanship often eclipsed the sub- 
ject, and in spite of the excellent drawing of architec- 
tural form one felt no reality behind the black ink and 
the white paper. A successful formula is a dangerous 
thing, and I, for one, had little hope that Mr. Chamber- 
lain would be able to rise above it. It is a pleasure, 
therefore, to record that he has risen above it, and that 
in the portfolio of lithographs which have recently been 
imprinted in Paris he has produced work of a very 
high order. Mr. Chamberlain long since abandoned 
most of the bag of tricks which detracted from his early 
drawings, and in the last two years his work has dis- 
played a steady and consistent growth in power and 
dignity. The drawings in this portfolio, however, mark 
a forward step far in advance of anything he has 
achieved hitherto. They are drawings of great beauty 
and distinction, drawings which one not only enjoys 
looking at, but which one would like to really possess. 

I will not claim for them perfection nor discourage 
Mr. Chamberlain from further endeavor by referring to 
them as the culminating achievement of his career. I 
am sure, in fact, that he is destined to go even farther 
in the graphic arts than he has gone in these last 
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and unsought? These are ques- 
tions I hardly feel qualified to answer, but I suspect 
that it comes unaided and unsought,—that it must have 
been felt by the artist rather than striven for. The 
spiritual content of a drawing therefore is in direct pro- 
portion to the spirituality of the artist. To reproduce 
the “atmosphere”’—the mood—of a place, he must have 
felt keenly that mood. He must have loved and suf- 
fered and bought drinks in the shadow of the buildings 
he sketches if he would have his drawings instinct with 
the life of them. Possibly Mr. Chamberlain has not 
sufficiently suffered in Paris. He has perhaps lived in 
too comfortable a hotel, and our hope for his future 
is that he may constantly feel more deeply the Paris 
which he presents with such brilliance in these studies. 

These critical observations are merely made in pass- 
ing. The shortcomings I have mentioned are insignifi- 
cant in comparison with the great charm of the ma- 
jority of the plates. The collection as a whole is a 
delightful thing. It is, I believe, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
first attempt at lithography, yet he is quite at home in it. 


VINGT LITHOGRAPHIES DU VIEUX PARIS PAR SAMUEL 
CHAMBERLAIN. Printed by hand in Paris on handmade 
Arches paper. Lithographs 13 x 20 inches in linen faced 
portfolio. Price $75. William Helburn, Inc., New York. 
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HOousE & GARDEN’S 
“Second Book of Houses” 


‘Ges 1925 work—190 pages—on the moderate cost 
house without and within: site; setting; style; 
design; material; garage; plan; interior decoration; 
furnishing ; equipment; the entire place, in fact, covered 
in well selected material, arranged, edited and lavishly 
illustrated with House & Garden’s well known taste. 
Drawings of details of structures and accessories. The 
work is invaluable to the discriminating home owner or 
home furnisher. It covers the entire subject. Price $4. 


A Country House designed by Frank J. Forster 
Illustration from “The Second Book of Houses” 


“The First Book of Houses” 


CAUANS 110 pages of illustrations and plans of 

some of the best moderate-cost homes in the country, 
of different styles and materials and of great variety of 
plan. Successful alterations are shown, and there are 
numerous illustrations of details such as porches, fire- 
places and mantels, doorways, windows, stairways and 
chimneys. An excellent work on the subject. Price $3. 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY 
383 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
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SPANISH FARM HOUSES AND MINOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
Photographs and Drawings by Winsor Soule. 98 pp., entirely 
illustrations. 8x11 ins. Price $10 net. Architectural Book 
Publishing Company, New York. 

N his introduction to this useful work on Spanish 

architecture, Ralph Adams Cram points out that Spain 

—the real Spain—is an almost unknown country. “It 

is true that hurried tourists dart into Seville on their 

little trips between steamers, and touch perhaps at 

Granada and Cordova on their way back to Gibraltar. 

Madrid also is not unknown, though why, except for 

the Prado, remains a mystery. Now and then strayed 

revelers from San Sebastian venture across the Pyr- 
enees, even to Bilbao, and at the other end of the moun- 
tain wall commercial agents come down to Barcelona 

—and return. The great Spain of the old kingdoms of 

Castile and Leon, of Aragon and Andalusia, the real 

Spain that hides itself away from the cities and avoids 

the railways and the motor roads, this is left to itself, 

and it is well that it is so. 

“Madrid, Barcelona, Bilboa are not Spain; they are 
only varying degrees of cosmopolitanism and the dead 
leveling of industrialism. Seville is indeed real, and 
Toledo, Segovia, Burgos, Salamanca, while there is a 
heart of Barcelona that has not wholly surrendered to 
coal and iron and their derivatives, capitalism and com- 
munism; but it is on the wide, windy plains of the great 
plateau, in the amber and violet mountains of its bor- 
ders and spurs, and in the rich lowlands of the Mediter- 
ranean shore that.the real Spain of San Fernando and 
the Catholic Kings and Don Quixote still exists, and 
happily may be found by the venturesome and the un- 
circular-trip-perized. 

“Of course it is unfamiliarity that has bred the 
modern contempt for Spain, the strange illusion of its 
degeneracy and backwardness. It is both these things, 
if you measure it by the standards of the industrial 
magnate and the commercial traveler and the efficiency 
expert, but a people must first be judged by their own 
established standards, and those of the Spanish people, 
as a race, are otherwise. It is arguable that they have 
chosen a better way than others of their generation ; 
in any case, to estimate them and their civilization-and 
their ideals it is necessary to get outside all precon- 
ceived ideas not only as to our own civilization, but as 
to theirs as well, for never has a people been more 
misrepresented by historians and travelers and essay- 
ists. Practically all one hears of Spain is wrong, both 
as to the things that are praised and‘those that are 
blamed. It is the only country left on earth that, to 
the perceptive traveler, is new. 

“Now the old Spain of evangelical religious faith, 
of aristocratic democracy, of austerity and courtesy and 
grave self-respect, the Spain of arid little farms, 
parched vineyards and gaunt mountain pastures; of 
tropical gardens and cloistered patios, of vast, ruined 
castles and white farmhouses and friendly, immacu- 
late inns; of shepherds and donkeys and caballeros and 
beggars, is the Spain that Mr. Soule has found, and 
his pictures are glimpses of this interior Spain. You will 
not find these subjects in the photograph shops or in 
the pages of the geographical magazines, but you will 
find them in Spain if you once leave the tourist track. 
Not that Mr. Soule has disdained the major architec- 
ture of the larger towns; he gives his examples of the 
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Baroque (spontaneous for once) and the fantastic 
Plateresque that are so characteristically Spanish, but 
chiefly he pursues the vernacular architecture of farms 
and inns and the narrow streets of little villages, that 
is not really architecture at all from an academic point 
of view, but just the straightforward, instinctive build- 
ing of grave and kindly men behind whom lies the 
creative tradition of two thousand years. 

“Spanish architecture is incomparable. Moorish, 
Romanesque, Gothic, Plateresque, Rococo, and whatever 
be its source or genre, are transformed by Spanish tem- 
perament into something quite racial and unique; but side 
by side grows a quite different thing, and that is the 
modest building of the poor farmer and the undis- 
tinguished denizen of the town. Here is the art of 
building reduced to its simplest and plainest forms. 

“Consider the simplicity of the materials and the 
forms. Rough rubble, either left gray and silvery or 
washed a thousand times. with white, yellow, siena or 
rose-red lime; brown, natural wood, and rough tiles of 
every possible shade, from raw umber and dull ochre, 
through burnt siena to murrey and the dull purple 
of winlees. There is little brick and less cut stone, 
while ornament is most sparingly used; a roughly 
carved capital here and there, a door architrave, a coat 
of arms; there is little more, and the effect comes from 
instinctively good proportions, a perfect designing and 
placing of doors and windows, and a picturesqueness 
of composition that is so good it could not be premed- 
itated. The Spaniard understands the wall and the 
roof as does no one else; he can build up his flat wall 
of rubble, cover it with a toned whitewash, pierce it 
with a door and five windows, add a balcony and two 
rejas of perfect ironwork, crown the whole with a 
sweeping roof of tawny tiles, plant two cypresses and 
an almond tree near by, and produce a composition 
that is the despair of the trained and cultured architect. 

“No matter where you go you find this sort of thing 
at every turn, whether in the dim calles of Seville, the 
gray alleys of Toledo, the ochre and umber streets of 
Segovia, or in the tropical towns of Andalusia or the 
bleak barrens of Aragon and Castile. Nor does it 
matter what century gave it birth; it is all good and 
of a piece, down through the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, even into the nineteenth. It is only 
the last 30 years that have seen the death of the old 
tradition and the coming in of the morbid affecta- 
tions of architects and speculators, and the blasting 
horror of the ‘Barcelona style,’ with its culmination in 
the abortive Church of the Sagrada Famiglia.” 


ITALIC HUT URNS AND HUT URN CEMETERIES; A Study 
in the Early Iron Age of Latium and Etruria. By Walter R. 
Bryan. Price $2.50. The American Academy in Rome, 101 
Park Avenue, New York. 

HE appearance of Volume IV of the Papers and 

Monographs of the American Academy adds one 
more to the studies of antiquity which the Academy is 
sponsoring. Few details of what is still left of the 
ancient world throw more light upon its civilization and 
its relation to the people of the period than do its burial 
customs, and study of these customs as they prevailed in 

Italy has a high value for students of ethnology and 

for anyone who values the culture of the antique world. 
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With the critical scholarship and careful research 
with which all these studies are prepared, Mr. Bryan 
deals with the hut urns and the cemeteries, chiefly in 
southern Etruria and northern Latium, where these in- 
cinerary urns are found,—urns in the forms of huts 
or houses and made of impasto Italico or argillaceous 
earth baked at an open fire, the urns varying from 
7 to 22 inches in diameter and being as a rule about 10 
inches in height. They marked, apparently, the be- 
ginning of a long tradition, and their use was followed 
by that of more elaborate urns of terra cotta, adorned 
with painted figures, or by urns of bronze, silver, buc- 
chero or stone. ‘The illustrations, of which there are 
many, add to the interest of this archzological study. 


MASTERS OF ARCHITECTURE; John Francis Bentley. By 
W. W. Scott-Moncrieff. Text with 34 illustrations, 7144 x 10 
ins., from photographs by F. R. Yerbury. Price $2.50. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

N issuing the monographs which comprise this series 

the editors wisely intersperse among those dealing 
with architects who lived centuries ago occasional vol- 
umes upon architects or architectural firms of the pres- 
ent or of comparatively recent times. Thus among the 
great of former centuries, such as Inigo Jones, Hawks- 
moor, Chambers, Vanbrugh and Fischer Yon Erlach, 
the series already includes volumes on McKim, Mead & 

White and Bentley. 

John Francis Bentley will live in history chiefly as the 
architect of Westminster Cathedral, built upon a site 
purchased by Cardinal Manning, and the first great 
cathedral built by English Catholics since the Reforma- 
tion; a building structurally complete, but as yet lacking 
in most of the mosaics and other accessories which one 
day will render it something other than the austere 
though beautiful place of today. Built after a careful 
study of certain old churches in Venice and those at 
Ravenna, Bentley developed his plan for a great church 
exteriorally of brick and stone with a vast and lofty in- 
terior, the nave capped by three low saucer domes, with 
a fourth above the choir and high altar, the singers’ 
choir being behind the altar. 

The volume owes much of its attractiveness to the 
illustrations,—many of the cathedral and quite a num- 
ber of other churches by Bentley, notably that beautiful 
building, the Church of the Holy Rood at Watford. 


GREEK LIFE AND THOUGHT; A Portrayal of Greek Civili- 
zation. By La Rue Van Hook. 329 pages, 5% x 8% ins. 
Price $2.50. Columbia University Press, New York. 

ROWING interest in the history and culture of 

Greece is causing not only the study of Greek but 
also the publication of a number of works which deal 
with different aspects of classical antiquity. The mu- 
tilated remains of Greek art and Greek architecture 
which have come down to us are but reminders of the 
many glories of ancient Greece,—her literature, philos- 
ophy, drama, and everything else which contributes to 
civilization and culture. 

This excellent work by the Professor of Greek and 
Latin in Barnard College, while it surveys the results of 
effort in every form, seems to dwell with particular em- 
phasis upon whatever concerns architecture and the arts 
most closely allied to it. It contains a critical study of the 
Greek theater and drama, and a valuable bibliography. 
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LOUIS XVI FURNITURE. By Seymour de Ricci. 272 pp., 
9x 11% ins. Price $10. Brentano’s, 1 West 47th Street, New York. 


RENCH styles of interior decoration and furniture 

owe their unpopularity, or rather their want of pop- 
ularity, in America largely to the mistakes of their 
friends. Many have been the instances where Ameri- 
cans, long resident in Europe perhaps, have desired to 
reproduce at home something of the air of beauty and 
refined richness which hangs like faint aroma around 
about many of the older houses in France, but the result 
has generally been disappointing, and at times it has been 
disastrous. Choice has only too often been made of the 
florid and extravagantly sumptuous of the French types, 
sometimes attempted by architects or decorators insuf- 
ficiently equipped, and in the successful use of such 
styles much depends upon securing the proper setting or 
environment :—so for one reason or another the use of 
French styles in America has been disappointing, and 
the popularity of the type is not advanced when there 
are pointed out as examples of French interiors over- 
ornate and superlatively gorgeous apartments (usually 
in hotels) such as ballrooms or restaurants, which most 
people feel inclined to accept as representative. Only 
lately has there come a movement which seems destined 
to popularize French styles by emphasizing the beauty 
of the Directoire and the simpler forms of the Empire, 
both of which are likely to become popular. 

In this volume there is presented the case for the 
style which goes by the name of Louis XVI. Coming as 
it did as a reaction from the extreme architectural and 
decorative forms associated with the names of the pre- 
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ceding monarchs, the type abounds in opportunities for 
securing effects which are comparatively simple and 
quiet without ceasing to be rich and a trifle ceremonious, 
—comparatively simple, to be sure, for the French in- 
terior differs in its very essence or nature from most of 
what is popular in America, and its use will scarcely 
be attempted by anyone not prepared to live up to the 
demands which it will inevitably make. In these pages 
are contained illustrations and descriptions of many 
interiors of the more simple order, their walls covered 
with the paneling which the French know so well how 
to use, the panels filled in with fabrics of different sorts 
or else with plain surfaces, all this supplying a richly col- 
ored background to set forth furniture which more per- 
haps than furniture of any other type depends for effect 
upon its setting. The volume, well written and lavishly 
illustrating well chosen examples of interior architecture 
and the furniture which goes with it, would furnish a 
valuable addition to the library of any architect. 


EVERYMAN’S HOUSE. By Caroline Bartlett Crane. 226 


pages, 5 x 74% ins. Price $2 net. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
New York. ‘ 


O much excellent matter is being published upon the 

subjects of building, furnishing, decoration and other 
more or less closely related topics that it is difficult to 
understand just why this work was either written or 
printed. Even a careful examination shows but little 
which by any stretch of the imagination could be re- 
carded as either constructive or helpful, and the illus- 
trations without exception show what it would be well to 
avoid having. Little has been made of an opportunity. . 


PROVINCIAL HOUSES IN SPAIN 


‘By cArthur Byne & Mildred Stapley 


JN geile eka value Spanish 
types of domestic architecture 
because of their simplicity of de- 
sign and plan and also because 
they are easily developed in ma- 
terials inexpensive and easily had. 
Spain offers a choice of several 
kinds of residence architecture, types 
sufficiently different from one an- 
other to afford considerable range 
of selection, yet all possessing the 
same strength and virility, the ex- 
cellent lines, the same graceful but 
unaffected grouping, and the dis- 
criminating use of detail which 
renders Ticinguished so many 
Spanish domestic buildings. 
Houses in various parts of the 
Spanish peninsula, particularly the 
buildings of medium size in rural 
districts or provincial towns, offer 
excellent precedent for use in 
different parts of America where 
climate conditions are about what 


prevail in the provinces of Spain. 


N this volume two well known 
writers on Spanish architecture 
and decoration review the various 
forms which are given to the small 
or medium sized house in Spain. 
‘To render the work as helpful as 
possible to architects, the authors 
have included many plans and 
drawings of different kinds, details 
of such exterior parts of buildings 
as friezes, cornices, windows, timber 
overhangs, soffits and balconies, or 
of such interior parts of the structure 
as ceilings, fireplaces, doors and 
stairways. Part of the work deals 
with the tiles, pottery, ironwork, 
plaster in relief and the other forms 
of craftsmanship which contribute 
so much to the excellence of do- 
mestic architecture in Spain. It is 
a work likely to be invaluable 
to the designer. 
The book contains text and 190 
plates 12 !2x16 inches, and is bound 
incloth. Price $25, postpaid. 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY, 383 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Hauserman Partitions Installed for the Macmillan Co., 
New York. Carrere & Hastings, Shreve & Lamb, 
Architects. Caldwell-Wingate, General Contractors. 


Hauserman Partitions 
A Profitable Investment 


HE largest office building in the 
world devoted exclusively to the 
publishing business, has been fitted 
throughout with Hauserman Partitions. 


These partitions combine simple dig- 
nity of design with rare craftsmanship 
in construction. 


They are assembled from standard 
units of steel and glass by interlocking to 
one another and by bolting (concealed) 
to hollow steel posts. They save about 
one-half the space required for tile and 
plaster; and of steel, they resist fire, can- 
not warp or burn, and give year after 
year satisfaction. 


Exclusive Features of 
Hauserinan Partitions 


| 1. Partitions are built up in sec- Your clients, too, would find Hauser- 
tions verticall ll hori- oe ° 
{ i zontally allowing eae man Partitions a profitable investment. 
ility in arrangement. i i 
2. Allunits, doors, wickets, grills, Let us send you complete information. 
rs cas transoms are 
interchangeable with oth f 
Raa ohn dnc epi THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
3. echoes are of steel, glass, or wire f 1733 East 22nd Street Cleveland, Ohio 
2 r . Branch Offices 
4. Units are assembled by inter- New York Boston Pittsburgh Detroit Chicago 


locking to one another and by 
bolting (concealed) to hollow 


steel posts. Absolute rigidity. 
5. All posts, units and base are 
designed to carry concealed 
electric and telephone wires. a 


pire oad ence Ser creche HOLLOW STEEL STANDARD UNIT 


pose from low cost factory in- 
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William H. Gompert, Architect 


SCHOOL BUILDING ERECTED BY TURNER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


"[ HE Board of Education, City of New York, awarded 
the contract for the James Madison High School 

(in excess of $2,000,000) to the Turner Construction 

Company in public city bidding. 

The Main Building is 224'x 195! with a capacity of about 

3400 pupils. The gymnasium building is 217'x 71'. 

An increasing proportion of our business is standard 
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THE DRUM 
Bishopric Stucco is shipped 


<> in hermetically sealed 
mares metal drums. There is no 
| == waste or deterioration in 
| BISHOPRIC storage and you areassured 
\\eew™ag, of absolutely fresh new ma- 
| terial. The Roll and the 
} Legere wre Drum meet with the en- 
===, dorsement of architects, 
Se builders and satisfied 
home-owners throughout 
the world. 


THE ROLL 


Bishopric Base comes to 
the building operation in 
large rolls containing 100 
square feet. It is easily 
handled, quickly cut to 
desired size without waste 
—Bishopric Base saves 25% 
in plaster or stucco ma- 
terial and increases the 
strength of the building. 


Residence of E. H. Harris, Esq., Reeveston Rd., Richmond, Ind 
Architect: H. H. Hiestand, Esq., Eaton, Ohio. Bishopric Stucco and Bishopric Base on all exteriors 


This Wall Meets Every Test 
Ease of Application, Speed of Construction 


— Beauty, Economy, Permanency 


UILDERS, Architects and 
contractors everywhere 
recommend Bishopric Stucco 
over Bishopric Base because they 
know they are getting full value for 
their money in every respect. They 
are buying not only reliable, trade- 
marked materials, but every roll of 
Bishopric Base and every drum of 
Bishopric Stucco delivered on the 
job means economy because they 
are so easily and quickly handled. 


Bishopric Base saves mortar and is 
applied to the wall quicker than 
other materials without waste. 


Bishopric Stucco is so easy and 
smooth under the trowel that more 
and better work is done in far less 
time. 


The beauty of Bishopric Stucco in 
color and texture means increased 


business for the builder because 
every job sells another. 


Just one word more: Bishopric is 
built to endure and that is just the 
best reason why each time you use 
Bishopric you get a new and better 
reputation for good building. 


Let Us Send You 
The Story Of Bishopric 


“Bishopric For All Time and Clime”’ 
beautifully illustrated comes to you 
for the asking. It opens to the 
builder an avenue to the ideal 
structure — ideal in beauty, per- 
manency and living comfort. Send 
for it today. 


Bishopric is Sold by Dealers Everywhere 
We BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING @ 


10S ESTE AVE. CINCINNATI OHIO 


wiw YORR CiTy Art TIAWA. CANADA 


“The BISHOPRIC MFG. CO. OF CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANCELES 


BISHOPRIC ¢ BISHOPRIC 


STUCCO 


BASE 


A Complete Wall Unit for all Time and Chime’ 


STUDDING | 


It locks the 
Stucco 


Bishopric Base is first nailed se- 
curely to the studding of the 
building—a Bishopric nail to 
every wood strip at every bearing 
point. 


Bishopric Stucco is first dry- 
mixed. Then nothing is added 
but clear water. Bishopric Stucco 
works up to a uniform mortar 
and is easily laid on beeause it 
works so smoothly, Plasterers 
everywhere enjoy putting on 
Bishopric Stucco because of its 
unexcelled smoothness and uni- 
formity, , 


The mortar goes over and in be- 
tween the wood strips and locks 
into an inverted wedge clasp. 


Note how the wood strips of 
Bishopric Base are embedded in 
a tough layer of asphalt mastic 
on a wood fibre background, 
This forms an asphalt curtain 
which effectively shuts out moist- 
ure, heat, cold and yermin. 


ARCHITECTS ORGANIZE 


NEW factor has recently entered the architec- 
a tural field in Washington. It is known as “The 

Allied Architects of Washington, D. C., Incor- 
porated,” and it includes the majority of the es- 
tablished Washington architects, all of whom are 
members of the American Institute of Architects. 
The special feature of the corporate service is con- 
sultation and collaboration and compilation of 
schemes among men of the highest caliber and 
widest experience. The arrangement makes it pos- 
sible for younger men of marked ability in design 
to obtain for their ideas full consideration, together 
with the safeguard which comes from the super- 
vision or support of men long in practice. 

The organizers announce that it is not the inten- 
tion of the corporation to enter the field of ordinary 
private practice, and that it will concern itself -only 
with larger public or semi-public undertakings. The 
first of these is the new House Office Building of 
the House of Representatives, for the preliminary 
plans of which a contract has recently been signed 
with the Architect of the Capitol. 

The Washington organization is modeled closely 
on that of the Allied Architects Association of Los 
Angeles, which now has a membership of over 70, 
and handles practicallly all of the public work of that 
city. The detailed handling of its projects has 
gained great popularity for the Los Angeles group, 
and has aroused much interest in the architectural 
profession generally. The President of the associa- 
tion, Edwin Bergstrom, came to Washington re- 
cently to advise the directors of the new corporation. 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 


UBLICATION has been made of the address 

delivered by Andrew J. Thomas of New York 
before the recent conference at Colorado Springs of 
the National Association of Building Owners and 
Managers, in which he presented an encouraging 
outlook for the improvement in homes intended for 
industrial workers. There has also been issued, in 
booklet form, a reprint of several articles contributed 
by Mr. Thomas to the New York Evening World 
entitled “Garden Apartments to Replace Slums,” the 
booklet being replete with plans and diagrams show- 
ing the economical arrangement of buildings on city 
blocks which at the same time would make possible 
interior gardens and other open areas. 

Mr. Thomas presents figures to prove that while 
giving to the owning company a fair return on the 
necessarily large investment, such living quarters 
could be had by the tenant at a monthly cost of $10 
per room, all rooms having air and sunshine, and 
all apartments being supplied with heat and baths. 
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CHARLES F. McKIM LETTERS 


VOLUME of the letters of the late Charles 
A Follen McKim is being prepared for publica- 
tion, under the editorial supervision of Charles 
Moore, Chairman of the National Commission of 
Fine Arts. Those having letters from Mr. McKim 
are earnestly requested to allow them to be copied, 
the originals to be returned promptly. Such letters 
may be sent to Mr. McKim’s daughter, Mrs. Wil- 
liam J./Maloney, 145 E. Fifty-second St., New York. 


AWARD FOR CARNEGIE STUDENT 


NE more honor for the Department of Archi- 

tecture of Carnegie Institute of Technology is 
indicated in the announcement that a_ traveling 
scholarship of $500 to the Fontainebleau School of 
Fine Arts has been awarded by the Beaux Arts In- 
stitute of Design to Luther S. Lashmit, a graduate 
and instructor of the Pittsburgh institution. 

The scholarship, it is announced, is for three 
months’ study this summer at Fontainebleau. The 
award was based on work submitted in the last Class 
A judgment of the year, Lashmit, with Wayne F. 
Koppes, a senior at Carnegie, and George N. Pauly, 
a graduate of Carnegie, winning the first medals. 


THE ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL 


CCORDING to an announcement made _ re- 
cently, John Russell Pope has been selected as 
architect of the Theodore Roosevelt Memorial in 
Manhattan Square, by the Trustees of the New York 
State Roosevelt Memorial Association. Mr. Pope was 
chosen in a competition in which the plans of eight 
firms of architects were considered. 

The jury that passed on the designs included 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees ; Peter D. Kiernan, Albany; Mrs. Douglas 
R. Robinson, New York; Chauncey J. Hamlin, Buf- 
falo; Charles W. Flint, Chancellor of Syracuse Uni- 
versity; Mrs. William H. Good, Brooklyn, and Wil- 
liam Richard Kendall and Milton B. Medary, Jr. 


PRIX DE ROME WINNERS 

T has recently been announced that Michael 

Joseph Mueller of the Yale School of Fine Arts, 
and Walter Hancock of Chestnut Hill, Pa., are the 
winners, respectively, of the first prizes in painting 
and sculpture awarded for this year by the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome. Each of these prizes car- 
ries the fellowship known as the Prix de Rome, en- 
titling the holder to three years’ residence and study 
at the Academy in Rome, and a stipend of $1,250. 

The fellowship in sculpture is provided by the 
Jacob H. Lazarus Fund of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. The fellowship in sculpture is donated 
by Samuel L. Parrish, of Southampton, N. Y. 
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THE GUILD THEATER, NEW YORK 


C. HOWARD CRANE, KENNETH FRANZHEIM, AND CHARLES HUNTER BETTIS, ARCHITECTS 


From a charcoal drawing by Charles Hunter Bettis 
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The Problem of the Pediment 


ot By MATLACK PRICE 


T is doubtful if any architect, cer- 
tainly any architect who has had 
occasion to design one, would deny 
that the pediment is a problem, and 
none the less so by reason of the 
amount of effort expended upon it by 
the ancient Greeks, and by many others 
who have attempted it in later years. 
The term “pediment” is here used 
inclusively, and is intended to mean, 
as well, the tympanum, that important 
triangular space designed to be filled, 
well or indifferently, by the sculptor. 
In the actual framing of that space 
there is plenty for the architect to do, 
what with split fillets and the manage- 
ment of the mouldings where the 
oblique line takes off from the horizon- 
tal—plenty to do even if he stops 
short of doing too much, which he 
sometimes does. It is a mistake, cer- 
tainly, to allow distinctly architectural 
elements, such as dentils or modillions, 
to infringe upon the space, restricted 
enough at best, in which the sculptor 
is to work. Many otherwise very good modern 
pediments have been complicated, to their distinct 
detriment, by this architectural encroachment, and 
the sculptor has been correspondingly handicapped. 
Our premise here, at the risk of seeming obvious, 
is that the pediment is a very real problem, and one 
which too often fails to receive an adequate solution 
because two minds,—two men, not one,—the archi- 
tect and the sculptor, are needed to create it. And, 
after the architect has provided a fair triangular 
space, the lion’s share of the problem rests squarely 
on the shoulders of the sculptor, provided he is al- 
lowed a reasonable chance to exercise the creative 
skill of which he is capable without interference. 
Professor Gardner, of Oxford, says “. . . the 
composition of a pediment is as exactly regulated 
as that of a sonnet or a Spencerian stanza; the 
artist has liberty only in certain directions, and must 
not violate the laws of rhythm.” This is very true, 
even allowing that it demands some general agree- 
ment as to just what is meant by rhythm, and just 


Central 


Capitol, 


California of Today 


Figure of 
ond Pediment, 
Sacramento 


what the rhythm of a pediment compo- 
sition should be. The problem of the 
pediment has, from its nature, been 
alternately a favorite battlefield and 
playground for professors of classical 
archeology, virtually any one of whom 
would be ee, incapable of de- 
signing a pediment, no matter how 
many thousand words of good advice 
he might be able to write regarding it. 

In the matter of pediments we live, 
perhaps, more oppressively in the 
shadow of the achievements of an- 
tiquity than we do in that of any other 
particular of architectural design. 
There has been a bit too much rhapso- 
dizing about the qualities of certain 
ancient pediments (notably that of the 
Parthenon) and not enough thought 
about the pediments we have tried to 
make in modern times, or may have to 
make tomorrow. The Parthenon pedi- 
ment may not have been quite so good 
as some classical architectural histo- 
rians think it, and some modern pedi- 
ments may not be quite so bad as they consider 
them. On this point it is distinctly refreshing to 
find Gardner admitting that all ancient Greek sculp- 
tors were not divinely inspired in the design of pedi- 
ments, even though he extends no laurels to the 
moderns: “If it be thought strange that so simple 
a condition as the triangular form of a pediment 
should prove so trying to the Greek sculptor, it 
should be observed that modern sculptors have also 
tried their hands at pedimental compositions, and 
with very moderate success. It would not be easy 
to find a pleasing modern pediment. Of course the 
modern sculptor works at a disadvantage, as the 
resources on which the Greek relied are not open to 
him; he cannot vary the sizes of his figures in ac- 
cordance with their dignity, or fill the corners with 
reclining river-gods. But even apart from these dis- 
advantages, the difficulties inherent in the form are 
very great.” Such has been the general experience. 

In the last sentence of this paragraph, incidentally, 
there is a distinct contradiction to the opening state- 
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Pediments of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia 


From Restoration in the Metropolitan Museum 


ment of its first sentence, in which the protessor 


characterizes the triangular form as “so simple a 


m r M4 den + “y? - } at 
a kind of contradiction that robs much 
technical writing of the clearness which should be its 
chief characteristic. And even Russell Sturgis says: 


Parthenon 
diments may or may not have made up an ideally 


“The supremely noble statues of the 
: @ 


ine design for the filling of the triangular space at 


either end’’—a statement which, to a student cer- 


must seem to beg the question by failing to 
supply a logical answer. 

\mong the first of the Greek pediments usually 
cited as a criterion are those of the Temple of Zeus 


‘} often dated as a 


late archaic work, 


‘lier than the Temple of Pallas Athene, or as 


contemporary with it. Judged solely from the re- 


id even from the restoration, the composi- 


heures dom- 


seems too pervasively 
shape of the space, and the relative 
figures is changed in one of the pedi- 


ments far more conspicuously than in the other 


instance, which is likely to confuse the observer, 


variation from established scale. 


as does any 


In all critical commentaries on the pediments of 
the Parthenon there is unanimous praise, and not 
infrequently some phrases that can well be taken 
as a sort of working basis by the modern sculptor. 
Nor is it entirely fair to judge exactly the artist’s 
whole intention in the broken fragments that remain, 
or even in the various coniectural restorations that 
have been made. The restoration in the scale model 
in the Metropolitan Museum shows a pair of pedi- 
ments that seem a little over-crowded and a littie 
too diverse in the different scales of the figures,— 
but. there is a note of inspiration in Sturgis’ state- 
ment that the Parthenon sculptures “are accepted by 
all as the most perfect types of the human figure 
treated grandly in art.” The note is still there, even 
when he qualifies thought about the Parthenon by 
saying: ‘Nude forms and drapery alike are the 
models of all perfection, and there is even a certain 
added firmness of mass and line, as of figures in- 
tended to have a severely limited field which they 
were to fill. And yet it cannot be said that the ad- 
mirers of Greek architecture are quite sure, all of 
them, that the building would be better for what is, 
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Pediment of the New York Stock Exchange 
J. Q. A. Ward, Sculptor 


after all, highly realized sculpture in the round.’ 
And after a comparison with the high relief metopes, 
he isolates one of the chief difficulties inherent in 
the problem of the pediment “ whereas we 
know that relief sculpture, both high and low relief, 
is the ideal adornment of a noble building, we cannot 
be equally sure of the architectural effect of statues 
set high above the eye, upon the broad shelf above 
the entablature.”’ Such is the opinion of Sturgis. 
Tarbell is less doubtful, but he also is less con- 
cerned with the pediment figures as works of archi- 
tecture than as works of art, when he says “ 
even in their ruin and their isolation, the pediment 
figures of the Parthenon are the sublimest creations 
of Greek art that have escaped annihilation.” And 
we will read further only what Warren said in his 


“Foundations of Classic Architecture” before going 
on to the observation of a few modern versions of 
the problem of the pediment. The whole danger in 
the too general and often too extravagant apotheosis 
of the Parthenon pediments is that architects and 
sculptors today are inclined to feel that a chance no 
longer exists to do a good pediment—that the last 
good pediment in the world was designed (conjectu- 
rally) by Phidias, and that there is no use in trying 
very hard to do a really fine thing today. ‘The 
pediment sculptures,” writes Professor Warren, in 
his lucid discussion of the Parthenon, “were groups 
of freestanding figures of heroic size, very carefully 
designed with reference to their mutual relations and 
to their positions on the building. There was no 
longer, as at A¢gina and at Olympia, a rigid central 
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Another Pediment of the Capitol of Wisconsin 
A. A. Weinman, Sculptor 
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One of the Pediments of the California Capitol 


Representing California of the Period of °49 
Edward Field Sanford, Sculptor 


figure separating the two sides. In each case two 
figures—Zeus and Athena, Athena and Poseidon— 
balanced each other by an opposition of inclined 
lines. From the violent action of the central groups, 
with their miracles which provoke the astonishment 
of the nearer-divine spectators, the movement dimin- 
ishes at either side to the cadence of the impassive 
figures near the angles. The groups—standing, then 
seated, then reclining—are combined with so harmo- 
nious a rhythm of lines that the adaptation to the 
slope of the pediment seems spontaneous and inevi- 
table. The mastery of tne external anatomy of the 
human form and the naturalism of treatment sur- 
passes anything hitherto achieved in Greece, and 
reaches the highest bounds of sculpture, with a se- 
rene dignity worthy of the most monumental archi- 
In all we can trace the directing mind, in 
‘Fates,’ perhaps that 


tecture, 
the finest figures, such as the 
of Phidias himself.” 

This kind of eulogy, even if we disregard entirely 
its exact basis in the facts involved, or if we admit 
that it is justified by the facts, has undoubtedly had 
the unfortunate effect of intimidating the architect 
and sculptor today, at the same time that it glorified 
the achievements of classical antiquity. I do not wish 
to be understood as meaning that the pediments of 
the Parthenon have been unreasonably over-rated, 
but | do believe it to be unfortunate that the general 
effect of such criticism tends to discourage new 
effort on similar problems. There is no real reason 
why sculptors should not try with all their ability 
to design really fine pediments, even if those of the 
Parthenon have not been equaled in modern times. 

With this thought in mind, it is interesting to ex- 
amine a few important pediment compositions done 


in this country, and especially a recent pair designed 
by Edward Field Sanford for one of the new build- 
ings of the California capitol at Sacramento. Of the 
two pediments from the capitol of Wisconsin, the 
arrangement of that by A. A. Weinman is excellent, 
not only in the scale of its figures but in their rela- 
tionship and in the clever device of the exedra seat 
which gives four of the figures a logical pose ad- 
mirably related to the slope. This is an example of 
a pediment in which too much architecture has in- 
vaded the territory of the sculptor, who would have 
had greater freedom without the dentils and modil- 
lions in the tympanum. 

Illogical scale in the figures, as well as a feeling 
of restlessness, mars the pediment of the New York 
Stock Exchange, long regarded as a fine modern 
example of pediment design. The figures are not 
only out of scale with each other, but with the whole 
facade, and in four instances seem to hold their 
positions only by a distressingly precarious margin. 
Design of this kind may come about through toe 
much belief in inspiration as a guiding factor. In- 
spiration is a splendid factor in any kind of creative 
art, but in a problem so exacting as the problem of 
the pediment, another factor, and one of inestimable 
value, is intelligence. Intelligence will see an artist 
through to a logical and well reasoned result, which 
is a high form of art, even though inspiration may 
elude or betray him. Of all artistic problems re- 
lated to architecture, the problem of the pediment 
demands all the intelligence of which an artist is 
capable, involving not only a thorough appreciation 
of the architectural aspect of the thing, but an ap- 
preciation as well of the importance of working with 
the architect, and with a study of the pediment, from 
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The Second Pediment of the California Capitol 


Representing California of Today 
Edward Field Sanford, Sculptor 


the very start, in its relation to the entire building. 

Thus Mr. Sanford, in his preliminary studies for 
the Sacramento pediinents, modeled them at one- 
inch scale, in sketch form, as part of the whole 
building, not as an isolated project. And it is only 
in this way that any relationship in harmony of 
scale, or in harmony and design in the massing of 
the figures, can be achieved. Quite aside from 
poses, or from any symbolic meaning the figures may 
have, the elements of pediment design as confront- 
ing the artist are lights and shades and voids and 
solids. With these elements he must construct a 
logical design that will not only be finely balanced 
and coordinated in itself, but must also be finely 
related to the whole building. The elements of de- 
sign as Mr. Sanford employed them in the Sacra- 
mento pediments were elements of weight, both 
physical and optical, voids and solids, and inclining 
lines—and always a sense of scale. Adhering to 
classic precedent, he utilized heroic scale for the cen- 
tral figures, but kept all the others in uniform scale. 
And as another very important consideration, he 
modeled the drapery of his figures to effect in them 
the same “color” as that of the columns below. 

In the matter of weight in design there. is always 
a nice distinction as between figures that look heavy 
and figures that actually are heavy. To this distinc- 
tion Mr. Sanford was very sensitive, and placed all 
his figures directly over the spaces between the col- 
umns below. His idea here—and an excellent idea—- 
was to give the masses of his figures the optical 
effect of securely resting on the sturdy architrave 
blocks, and at the same time to avoid the unfortu- 
nate effect that would have resulted if the figures 


had been placed so that they seemed to be continu- 
ations of the columns. Such a logical system as this 
escapes any danger of overcrowding or of a too 
sparse treatment, and must come nearer to achieving 
that quality of “rhythm” about which so many critics 
have written, and which so few seem able to define. 

In these two pediments, also, there is a well ar- 
ticulated balance between the voids and solids, and 
none of the feeling of overcrowding which has 
marred many otherwise good pediment compositions. 
Inclining lines in the figures at right and left of the 
centers lead effectively, but not too conspicuously, to 
the central figures, so that the compositions have 
movement, but an organized movement very differ- 
ent from mere restlessness. In his adherence to 
such fundamentals Mr. Sanford has proved himself 
not only highly observant of the merits and defects 
of many executed pediments, both ancient and mod- 
ern, but has shown himself a lucid and logical thinker 
as well. While inspiration was by no means absent, 
his work here clearly reflects a high degree of intel- 
ligence, of analytical reasoning as the guiding light. 

The subjects for the figures in classic pediments 
were generally taken from mythology pertaining to 
the temple, or from its presiding deity, and in most 
cases the two pediments are related to each other in 
the significance of the subjects chosen. From the 
central figure of the pediments figures of lesser im- 
portance extend to the extreme angles. In planning 
the subjects for the group in the two Sacramento 
pediments, Mr. Sanford very properly gave thought 
to public appeal—a thought far too often deemed 
undignified by many architects and sculptors. Yet [ 
think it is not a very debatable point, the point that 


Details of Above Pediment, California Capitol, Sacramento 
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a work of art is more rather than less a work of art 
if it is keyed to the taste and interest of its own time. 
The subjects of the pediments, then, are C alifornia 
of the °49 era and California of today, treated very 
rightly, in classic allegory in character with the archi- 
There may some day be an architecture that 
—but it is not yet 


tecture. 
will assimilate realistic sculpture- 
on the horizon, and Classic architecture 
demanding Classic sculpture as its accompaniment. 

The thought paralleling the chronological symbol- 
ism of the pediments is that of the world giving to 
its early settling, and of 
Thus, in the 


will go on 


California in the days of 
California giving to the world today. 
first pediment the central figure is that of a primi- 
tive woman, strong and rugged. Right and left of 
this symbolizing the natural bar- 
riers that confronted the early settlers—the rivers 
and mountains. Here, too, are the pioneers them- 
and the buffalo of the plains. Near 


and child, typifying 


figure are figures 


selves, oxen, 


the extreme right are a mother 


the new generation, and the acute angled corner is 
skillfully filled by the figure of one of the pioneers, 
blowing a fire. By way of contrast to this more 


peaceful and constructive aspect of the settling of 
California, the left end of this pediment introduces 
a fighting group, the rougher e’ement in early days. 
The central figure of the second pediment, Cali- 


fornia of today, shows a cultured California, wear- 
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ing the helmet of Minerva, goddess of wisdom; at 
her left and right are two sons, statesman and war- 
rior. In succession, leftward, extend figures sym- 
bolizing floral beauty and richness, horses, agricul- 
ture, the harvester, progress and, in the extreme 
angle, a bear, the state’s symbol. To the right, the 
warrior son bears the seal of the state, and there 
are figures symbolizing natural beauty,—the figure 
of Pegasus,—inspiration and poetry, treasures, com- 
merce and harbors and, lastly, the mountain lion. 

This, however, is the Baedeker aspect of the de- 
sign of the pediments, and while it is agreeable to 
have the various figures mean something as related 
to the history of California, Mr. Sanford’s real 
achievement should be measured, rather, in terms of 
architecture and sculptural design as related to archi- 
tecture. He has approached the problem of the 
pediment with an open mind and a clear eye, giving 
due recognition to the classical past history of the 
pediment, but not allowing himself to be intimidated 
by it. More than this, he has approached it intelli- 
gently, basing the main premises of his composition 
on the architectural facts of the building in which 
the pediments were to be placed, and recognizing as 
the essentials of the composition the inescapable 
fundamentals of void and solid, light and ‘shade, 
weight, mass, balance, rhythm, and bringing every 
part of the entire design into its proper relationship. 


California Capitol, Sacramento <f 
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The Steinhart Aquarium, San Francisco 


LEWIS P. HOBART, Architect 


HE Steinhart Aquarium, located in Golden 

Gate Park, San Francisco, is another of those 

splendid monuments to private generosity with 
which San Francisco is adorned. It is of beautiful 
and dignified architecture, and was built as a unit 
in the group of buildings of the California Academy 
of Sciences. The approach to the Aquarium is 
through an open court, in which are five large pools, 
containing seals, sea lions, porpoises, giant turtles 
and other monsters of the deep. The three largest 
pools in the court have a swimming length of 80 feet. 

One enters the Aquarium through a combined col- 
onnaded vestibule and “swamp” room, which is top- 
lighted. The promenade around the swamp, which 
is on a slightly lower level, presents a tropical appear- 
ance because of the planting around the walls. In 
the swamp, among the plants, can be seen small ali- 
gators, turtles, lizards and harmless water snakes. 
The color of the walls and columns is sea green, 
and the wall has a tile base and wainscoting show- 
ing motifs of sea life. The floor is of red tile with 
inserts of tile decorated with crabs and _ lobsters. 
Neptune’s horses, with maps of the oceans, are 
painted above the entrances to the tank rooms. 

The Aquarium proper, which is a low structure 
arranged around three sides of the swamp room, 
contains the fish tanks. There are 60 large tanks, 
in addition to 60 small tanks and a hatchery, through 
which, due to an abundance of top light over them, 
light is diffused through the water and glass fronts 


~ 


into the public space, which is kept fairly dim so 
that the fish show to the greatest advantage. These 
tanks contain fish, crabs, eels, sharks and many varie- 
ties of trout, besides other invertebrates, 

For the mechanical equipment there is a supply 
of salt water obtained by an 8-inch pipe line direct 
from the Pacific Ocean, and there are salt water 
storage tanks of about 2,000 gallons each for emer- 
gency purposes. The hot and. cold water systems 
are worked by automatic, electrically-driven pumps 
through tanks on the roof. The water for the trop- 
ical fish is kept warm, and for the cold water fish 
cool by a heating and refrigerating plant. The heat- 
ing and refrigerating machines are controlled by 
thermostats. The water is circulated. returning 
from the fish tanks through filters to the storage 
tanks, and is then used again. Four separate sys- 
tems of water, each of a different temperature, are 
maintained. Lead pipes are used throughout for the 
salt water system, and all plumbing is laid in open 
conduits to make easy repairs and control. Any tank 
may be shut off without in any way affecting, any 
other tank in the circulating system. Air is intro- 
duced into the tanks by aérating the water through 
loosely fitted glass pipes as it enters the fish tanks. 
The basement of the Aquarium contains, besides the 
heating, refrigerating and pumping plants, a kitchen 
where fish food is prepared, and offices, libraries and 
laboratories, as well as an apartment of three rooms 
for occupancy of the superintendent and family. 
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Entrance Court, Steinhart Aquarium, San Francisco 
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INTERIOR, STEINHART AQUARIUM, SAN FRANCISCO 
LEWIS P. HOBART, ARCHITECT 


The New York State Roosevelt Memoria Competition 


WON BY JOHN RUSSELL POPE, ARCHITECT 
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The War Memorial at Southampton, N. Y. 


GOODWILLIE & MORAN, Architects 


HE idea or purpose of the Southampton Me- 
morial was to properly and _ fittingly com- 
memorate the service of all those, living as 
well as dead, who served their country in the World 
War. After various suggestions had been studied, 
it was agreed by the committee in charge that the 
memorial should properly express the appreciation 
of such service and sacrifice, not in the form of a 
clubhouse, hospital or hall, but rather in a more 
esthetic form, which would significantly demon- 
strate the spiritual ideas of patriotism, sacrifice and 
gratitude, as applied to those thus commemorated. 
It was then decided to locate the memorial in the 
park at the head of Lake Agawam, and the com- 
mittee engaged A. Stewart Walker, of Walker & 
Gillette, to act as its professional adviser and. to 
formulate a program for a competition and select a 
design. The program was prepared to meet the re- 
quirements of the American Institute of Architects, 
and was of what is known as the “‘open”’ type. 
The description accompanying the winning de- 
sign in the competition will give, perhaps as well 
as possible, the underlying thought: “In consider- 
ing this problem, it appears to the designer that there 
exists one salient point on which a proper scheme 
for this site and setting must be predicated. It must 
have as a background Lake Agawam with its sur- 
rounding hills and distant dunes, so characteristic 
of Southampton. It would further appear that the 
proper form for the memorial design would be one 
on which the names of those we are to commemorate 
could be clearly and legibly inscribed; one which 
would be an integral part of the surrounding land- 
scape, and primarily one which would not interfere 
with the natural beauty of the site, but which would 
tend to add to, or frame, this beauty. The designer 
therefore submits the scheme herewith, consisting 
of a platform slightly raised above the level of the 
ground, which by its contour calls for a horizontal 
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treatment, the central portion to be three steps, and 
the side portions two steps above grade. On this 
platform, in the center, would be erected an open 
temple, covered by a roof for shelter; on the interior 
walls of this temple would ‘be inscribed the great 
victories of the war, and in the center, there would 
be a suitably inscribed commemorative altar of vic- 
tory. To the left and right of the center it is pro- 
posed to erect extending walls, providing space 
whereon the names of those who served may be in- 
scribed. It will be noted that the central portion or 
temple is open, and that openings have been placed 
in the ieft and right extending walls, so as to frame 
pictures of the lake and hills beyond. The structure 
is intended to be erected in limestone, with flagged 
terraces where open, and cut stone pavement where 
covered. The landscape treatment in connection 
with the monument will be of the simplest sort; the 
existing large trees in the center of the site would 
be made a component part of the plan, and simple 
planting of cedars and evergreens, with perhaps bar- 
berry or privet hedges marking the path from the 
highroad to the monument.” 

The structure is of selected Indiana limestone, 
with a lead roof. The modeling for the ornament 
was done by Paul Wiehle, from full-sized drawings 
made by the architects. The large exterior panels 
show eagles, with laurel and poppy swags encircling 
shields of the two great allies, France and England, 
and on the interior panels the shields of Belgium, 
Portugal, Roumania, Italy, Montenegro, Russia, 
Japan and Serbia appear, joined by swags of im- 
mortelles. On the interior panels, the names of 
those who died are carved and gilded. On the flank- 
ing walls are carved, in Classic lettering, the 325 
names of all those who served. At the center of the 
colonnade is placed a commemorative altar, on which 
are carved the dates of the war and the shields of 
the State of New York and the United States. 
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Lake Agawam Forms the Background for- the Memorial 
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The Guild Theater, New York 


C. HOWARD CRANE, KENNETH FRANZHEIM, 


HE recent completion of the theater for the 
Theater Guild in New York marks the cul- 
mination of seven years of hard and success- 

ful work on the part of this interesting and unique 
organization. To secure a beautiful and permanent 
home for its work was an almost unhoped-for 
achievement, and all who have been so privileged as 
to contribute to or take part in its activities should 
be justly proud of its accomplishment. One has only 
to recall the most successful theatrical productions 
of the past few years in New York to realize how 
great has been the- achievement of the Theater 
Guild. At least three of the most popular plays of 
each season have been among the several selected, 
conscientiously studied and successfully produced 
by this organization. So it is not surprising that 
the idea with which the original Guild group began 
its experimental career has been enthusiastically sup- 
ported by an ever-growing host of patrons, or that 
the organization has grown to proportions quite be- 
yond the most optimistic dreams of its founders. 
When the new Guild Theater in West Fifty-sec- 
ond Street formally opened its doors with a colorful 


AND CHARLES HUNTER BETTIS, Architects 


and convincing production of George Bernard 
Shaw’s clever satire, “Czsar and Cleopatra,” the 
enthusiastic audience was profoundly impressed by 
the rugged and refined detail of the beautiful Italian 
interior. The theater is entered through a spacious 
lobby with groin vaulted ceiling and travertine walls, 
with details such as doors, ticket windows and rad- 
iator grilles skillfully carried out in the Italian style. 
From the entrance lobby, three steps lead down to 
the large upper lounge, at the right of which broad 
steps lead through an open arch to a wide landing 
from which stairways ascend on either side to the 
floor of the orchestra immediately above. On the 
left side of the upper lounge or main foyer, through 
an open arcade leading down three steps, the lower 
lounge is reached. This is furnished in homelike 
fashion with comfortable couches and easy chairs, 
long tables and lamps in the Italian style, grouped 
conveniently and attractively around a great fire- 
place at the middle of the outside wall. At one end 
of this comfortable lounge a small refreshment booth 
is seen through three low arches, while on the oppo- 
site wall an Italian doorway gives access to a retir- 
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Front Facade, The Guild Theater, New York 
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Detail, Upper or Entrance Lounge 


The walls of this rest room 
Italian blue, elaborately 
frescoed with an all-over pattern in typical Italian 
style. 


ing room for women, 
are colorful in tones of 
This rest room is also comfortably furnished 
with chairs, tables and lamps of appropriate design. 
Richly paneled walnut doors conceal the toilet rooms 
beyond. In similar fashion, at the end of the upper 


Window Detail, Upper Stair Hall 
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Detail, Wall Niche and Antique Credenza 


lounge or foyer, opposite the entrance doors, a 
single monumental doorway leads to a men’s smok- 
ing room. This men’s room also shows colorful 
wall decorations in all-over pattern of red, green 
and blue. Here again the carpets and furnishings are 
rich and harmonious in color and style. At the 
right of the entrance to the upper lounge is an ample 
coat room, the walls of which are painted in a rich 
Pompeian blue; the door shows an interesting Span- 
ish baluster treatment. In contrast to the neutral 
color of the glazed antique plaster walls, a richly 
colored carpet of Italian design is used to cover the 
floors of both upper and lower lounges. The wall 
fixtures, which are made from frames of antique 
Italian “‘cantaglorias” or altar cards in-dull gold or 
polychrome, in which the illuminated or printed text 
has been replaced by mirrors, also give a note of 
added color and interest. A small bookshop in one 
corner of the upper lounge is another convenient 
and engaging detail. The ceiling of the upper lounge 
is a low barrel vault, covered with rough plaster. 
Ascending the stairway through an interesting 
Italian stair hall with recessed window and seats at 
one end, the orchestra floor is reached. Large doors 
in the Italian style at either end of the stair hall lead 
directly to the side aisles and rear of the auditorium. 
In the interior of the auditorium the style of the 
Italian Renaissance is again expressed in a very suc- 
cessful and dignified manner. Rough plaster walls, 
tinted and glazed down to a golden hue, are relieved 
by door trim and columns of travertine. The side 
walls of the theater curve gracefully to the stage, 
where the usual proscenium arch with its heavy 
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Detail, Stairway Corridor 


mouldings and decorations is happily omitted, pro- 
ducing an effect of unusually close and intimate con- 
nection between the audience and the actors. This 
effect is still further heightened by the omission of 
an orchestra pit for musicians, and by dropping the 
level of the stage itself a foot lower than is cus- 
tomary. This latter innovation makes it possible for 
the occupants of the first row of seats in the 
orchestra to observe the play without any discom- 
fort to the muscles of the neck. Above the rough 
plaster walls, modillion cornices in the Italian style 
support a deep, painted frieze just below the ceiling, 
the work of Victor White assisted by Margaret 
White and Stanley Rowland. This frieze is dec- 
orated with interesting portraits in subdued colors 
of characters taken from the many successful plays 
of the Theater Guild, and of people prominently 
connected with its administration and with the de- 
sign and construction of the theater. This frieze 
is broken at intervals by massive corbels of plaster, 
painted to imitate walnut, which apparently support 
the massive beams of the ceiling, which in reality 
are steel girders covered with plaster and painted to 
imitate walnut. Small transverse beams occupy the 
ceiling between the heavy constructional 
beams. All are painted to imitate walnut and dec- 
orated in color and gold after the Italian fashion, 
which further adds to the richness and depth of the 
color effect of the auditorium. This richness is 
still further aided by the use of fireproofed walnut 
for the wainscoting at the rear of the auditorium 
under the balcony and for the various exit and en- 
trance doors. Five entrance doors, three of which 
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Detail, Main Stairway 


are arches, open on the south side of the theater 
directly into a separate enclosed stairway which leads 
down a few steps to exits opening on Fifty-second 
Street, while the exits on the north of the theater 
open onto a large rear court, thus giving ample egress. 

The floor of the auditorium is covered with a 
figured carpet in red and brown, and.the seats are 
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One Turning of the Stairs 
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upholstered in tapestry of brown and gold, with 
touches of red. Large antique tapestries of alle- 
gorical design provide the necessary decorative treat- 
ment to break the long expanse of the side walls. 
Above the orchestra, well to the rear, a deep balcony 
extends back over the main stair hall. Wrought 
iron railings protect the stairs and cross aisles of 
this balcony, which is supplied with individual exits 
and stairways leading to the street. At one side of 
the orchestra is located an attractive, long, narrow 
room, overlooking Fifty-second Street. This room, 
with its Italian fireplace, and five tall casement win- 
dows opening onto iron-railed balconies, is furnished 
most attractively in Italian style with couches, easy 
chairs, tables, bookcases, lamps and antique cabinets 
‘or the use of the members of the Theater Guild 
as a club room and library. A kitchenette and serv- 
ing pantry connect with this club room for use when 
receptions and entertainments are given by the mem- 
bers. Above and below this attractive club room are 
floors and mezzanine, divided into rooms for the use 
of the various officers, departments and the Guild 
School of Acting. Above the auditorium itself, on 
the roof of the theater building, are located a num- 
ber of rooms or studios to be used for rehearsals, 
scenery painting, costume designing, sewing and re- 
pair work and wardrobe storage. The stage. itself 
is probably the most perfectly designed and equipped 
in this country. It has a cyclorama which is 65 feet 
high and which clears the stage by 24 feet when 
raised into the gridiron tower, or upper part of the 


Auditorium, Guild Theater, New York 
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stage. A switchboard, operated by a single master 
switch, controls 156 dimmer plates and 200 switches. 
Twelve spotlights in the auditorium are also con- 
trolled from this same switchboard. The footlights 
can be lowered so as to be out of sight when not in 
use. The entire stage is completely trapped, so that 
anything in the way of stage mechanism can be 
accomplished. The settings are hung and shifted by 
a counterweight system, worked from the stage. 
This system and the size of the stage tower, which 
is nearly 90 feet in height, and the height of the 
gridiron, aliow scenery for several productions to 
be housed at one time, and used when required. 

The exterior design of the building is in entire 
keeping with the interior, showing as it does a simple 
street facade in the style of the Florentine Renais- 
sance. The window openings are carefully studied 
and picturesquely grouped in an informal manner to 
give quaintness and charm to the exterior design. 
An open arcaded loggia pleasantly breaks the wall 
at one end of the facade, producing a recess of deep 
shadow which in a way balances the shadows pro- 
duced by the entrance doors themselves and the long 
projecting marquee. The exterior of the “gridiron,” 
usually of distressing ugliness, has here been made 
a detail of architectural dignity. The entrance door 
to the stair hall with an elevator, leading to the 
office and school of the Guild shows a dignified 
Florentine architectural treatment suggesting a guild 
house in Italy, where the guilds flourished during the 
glorious and invigorating days of the Renaissance. 
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ENTRANCE LOBBY SHOWING DOORS AND TICKET WINDOWS 
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THE GUILD THEATER, NEW YORK 
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Planting in Relation to Architecture 


By ELSA REHMANN, Landscape Architect 


HEN an architect friend of mine ex- 

pressed the opinion that a house could 

be “made” by the planting against and 
around it, he was emphasizing a general truth. As 
he had no knowledge of plants, and took no horti- 
cultural interest in them, I realized that the state- 
ment came from a real appreciation, unconscious 
though it no doubt was, that planting has. a very 
direct bearing upon the impressions we get of 
buildings. 

It is impossible, to be sure, for the architect to 
have a working knowledge of plants in their in- 
finite variety. How is he to know the forms and 
structures, the foliage shapes and textures, the 
flower colors and fruiting effects of countless trees 
and shrubs, vines and flowers? It is a pity, how- 
ever, that the architect’s knowledge is usually limited 
to such definite forms as the columnar poplar, the 
pyramidal cedar and to the more artificial clipped 
evergreens, when there are such hosts of fascinating 
plant forms of picturesque beauty. This fact was 
very forceably impressed upon me some years ago 
when I marveled at the Japanese effect of one of 
the retinospore, for, accustomed to its clipped aspect 


demanded at the time by many architects, I had never 
before seen it in its natural form. It might be inter- 
esting and worth while for the architect to be con- 
scious of the decorative and “sculptural” qualities of 
plants and of their value in making a setting for his 
buildings. This is a matter of line, form and color, 
and appreciation of it should not be difficult for an 
architect who values the subtlety of roof lines and 
window groupings, of column proportions and 
cornice mouldings, and other similar niceties. 

The problem of the landscape architect begins at 
the very house walls and extends to the boundaries 
of the property; even farther, at times, since the 
setting of woods and fields, of hills and valleys, of 
streams and lakes may afford interesting contribu- 
tions. In all this work, the house is the nucleus 
about which he builds. Take the planting against 
the house walls. This involves a problem that is 
really more difficult than most people suppose, be- 
cause few realize that planting against the house 
walls does not exist for its own sake but is only 
good if it is adapted to the material of the house and 
if it can adjust itself to window groups and wall 
There is a certain nicety in establishing the 
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Shrubs and Vines Soften Architectural Lines and Contrast Well with Wall Materials 
Griffin & Wynkoop, Architects 
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The Restraint and Dignity of the Planting Are in Harmony with the Formal Design of This House 
Griffin & Wynkoop, Architects 


proper relations between the house and its planting. 
There is a definite rhythm to be sought in the un- 
dulating lines of foliage as it dips to the ground 
under windows and rises to tree heights at blank 
There is a certain refinement in the 
planting 


wall spaces, 
that 
facades, just as there is a certain freedom desirable 
for the planting against those which are unsym- 
metrical. 

Not long ago I had the opportunity of making 
planting plans for eight houses that were being built 


regard can have for symmetrical 


on the same street, all within a block or two of one 

It was particularly interesting, since it 
together all the various problems that can 
frame an im- 
portant window group with cedars; to bring out the 


beauty 


confront one in such planting. To 


of gray stone walls by the glossy green of 


swamp magnolias; to emphasize a bay with spread- 


ing yews; to frame a Colonial doorway with lilacs ; 


to take advantage of an unsymmetrical facade by 
balancing a columnar cedar with a_ horizontally 


spreading dogwood,—these are only a few details to 


; 


show the intricacy of such a delightful task. 
Planting against a house wall can be more than a 


decorative asset. It can be of real structural im- 


portance, There are ways in which planting can 


give a doorway its rightful emphasis. There are 


ways in which planting can pick out and emphasize 
a gable end or subordinate an auxiliary wing. The 
planting used so frequently to hide kitchens 
service wings has so often puzzled me. This is 
el) ve eigh the rest of the planting. By its 


very bulk it is likely to draw attention to that which 
it is supposed to conceal. It has always been a 
question in my mind whether the architect is at 
fault in giving less attention to the attractiveness of 
such wings or whether the landscape architect is at 
fault in trying to hide an obvious and necessary 
part of a building. In the most successful instances, 
however, the planting is so carefully arranged that 
the attention is centered on the main part of the 
building, and the planting about the wings places 
them in their proper subordination. 

When rightly considered the house is always of 
paramount importance, and the planting adapts itself 
to it. Although this might seem to be absolutely 
obvious, there are many evidences to the contrary. 
How is one to forgive the planting that has so little 
regard for the importance of windows that it care- 
lessly blindfolds them, as though windows were not 
an architectural asset of houses as well as a source 
of light to rooms? How is one to overlook the 
planting that, like a heterogeneous collection of ever- 
greens, can set a calm and dignified house into a 
quiver of restlessness? How is one to forgive the 
overzealousness of planting that extends itself in 
copious abundance around a house, when a few 
shrubs might supply sufficient decoration?  Curi- 
ously enough, even the ungainly houses of two or 
three decades ago, the houses whose high cellar walls 
were hidden beneath wide porches and behind trel- 
lises, resent this overdose of planting. I had to solve 
such a problem a few years ago, and I found that a 
sufficient use of vines to make an inconspicuous 
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The Vines on This House Soften Its Lines and Tie It in with the Adjacent Garden 
Peabody, Wilson & Brown, Architects 


green tracery against the trellis, to blur the balus- 
trades and to wreathe the banisters, put the house 
into the friendliest agreement with the setting. 

Vines form an interesting department of vegeta- 
tion. Few realize, I suppose, what a rich assort- 
ment of vines there is for the decoration of house 
walls. There are vines that seem particularly 
adapted to every structural requirement. There are 
vines to cover brick foundations, to tumble over 
porch walls, to twine around porch columns. There 
are vines to decorate the copings of steps, to clam- 
ber up chimneys, to cling to rough wall surfaces, and 
others to climb over the very roof itself. There is 
little fear that there will be an over-use of vines, but 
it is unfortunate that sometimes vines should be per- 
mitted to stray into forbidden places, to cover an 
entire window, perhaps, or to conceal the roof of 
an entrance porch to the real detriment, if not the 
ruin, of its architectural significance. 

There is something rather subtle about this prob- 
lem of planting against house walls, because the 
planting should interpret the character of the house. 
The very traditions of the house, let us say its his- 
torical background, come into play. The contrast 
between the rather austere Colonial and the quaint 
English cottage may illustrate the point; the one ts 
rather shy of planting against its white painted clap- 
boards, while the other welcomes quite happily the 
shrubs and flowers that grow close against its stone 
walls and clamber up its chimney and over its roof. 

What we might call the. “social” aspect of the 
house has a bearing upon the planting against it. 


The farmhouse, with old fashioned roses, peonies 
and chrysanthemums in careless tangles against the 
walls, is as happy in its way as the brick mansion 
appropriately framed in expensive and carefully 
placed box and holly, cedar and hemlock. There is 
something about any house, about its roof lines, 
about what we might call its bulk, about its very 
style, that should influence the planting against it. 
Two examples come to mind. Possibly they are 
particularly interesting by way of contrast, because 
they have the same social-aspect, and because the 
planting against them is for the most part evergreen. 
The one is a large stone house, standing castle-like 
upon a hilltop in frank imitation of a French cha- 
teau. Dark yews are planted in great wide masses 
against the walls; an actinidia vine, that looks almost 
evergreen with its ample, glossy foliage, .clambers 
up a corner; a hawthorn flanks a gateway; several 
cedars stand guard beside the doorway, and a hem- 
lock fills a congenial corner by a windowless wall 
space. This planting accentuates the very rugged- 
ness of the house. The other house, in the vicinity 
of Philadelphia, is of an English type, with a long, 
irregular plan, a series of mullioned windows, and a 
many-gabled roof. Here the planting reflects the 
refinement of its form and its beautiful details. All 
along the front of the house there extends hedging 
of clipped box with a few unclipped box plants in a 
corner. Such uniformity in planting gives the house 
a fine reserve. Added to this dominant effect are 
honeysuckle, ivy and evonymus creeping up the 
stucco walls; a pink hybrid tea rose reaches the 
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second story window, climbing out the rough stone, 
and pachysandra and Christmas roses make a charm- 
ing edging for the box. It is the mingling of digni- 
fied box and the more spontaneous planting that in- 
terprets so charmingly the character of the house. 

There is, however, another important reason for 
the real effectiveness of planting in connection with 
This depends upon its coordination with 
The two examples of plant- 


a house. 
the planting around it. 
ing just mentioned bring out some interesting details 
of this codrdination. The planting against the large 
stone house is so effective because it is the culmi- 
nation of the planting that borders a long, winding 
drive up a hill. Tangled growths of and 
hypericums and elders with their lighter foliage are 
planted along the drive in the open. This planting 
gives way to darker foliaged plants, such as dog- 
and viburnums the wooded areas 
begin, and these give way in their turn to still heav- 
ier planting against the house walls, the walls being 
strong enough to bear it. This type of planting 
would utterly destroy the effectiveness of a less 
In some 


roses 


woods where 


rugged house in a less exposed situation. 
instances one must go to quite the opposite extreme, 
for only by the most careful assembling of the finest 
types of plants will one be able to express the refine- 
ment of the house. 

When we consider the planting against the house 
wall from this angle, it-is like a “close up” in a mo- 
tion picture. We seldom get these close ups. We 
begin to see the house from some little distance. 
We may admire the way a large tree spreads its 


Flowering Shrubs and Vines Unite the House with 
the Garden 
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branches across the face of the house. We may 
look at the house from across the street, and admire 
the glimpses we get of it over hedges and boundary 
planting. We may look at the house down a garden 
path and find that the flowers have an enlivening 
effect upon the building as seen from a distance. 
Many people complain of the bareness of their 
houses, and make the mistake of trying to solve their 
problems by planting heavily against the house walls. 
It is the hedges, fences and walls around the house, 
the terraces and gardens, the overshadowing trees 
and the wooded background that make a house nestle 
into its setting. The planting against the house 
should help accentuate and develop the spirit of these 
surroundings. Since every house in its special loca- 
tion demands a distinctive setting, it would be idle 
to attempt to lay down specific rules for its develop- 
ment. It may be worth while, however, to suggest 
but a single example, useful because of its very 
simplicity. One can easily call to mind some fine old 
Colonial house in Salem, or perchance in Concord. 
Great gracefully arching elms tower over the house. 
There is a delightful interplay of light and shade in 
the branches and upon the house. It is, of course, 
not only the dignified house itself that makes for the 
effect, nor the great old trees; not only the picket 
fence with its attractive gateway, nor the lilacs 
against the house wall; not only the old fashioned 
garden nor the leafy background. It is really not 
any one of these separately that one notices, but 
rather the charm of the ensemble, and what ‘is accom- 
plished here it is possible to secure almost anywhere. 
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A Good Example of Harmony Between Foliage and 
Building Textures 
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THE MARKET HALL, TAUNTON, SOMERSET 


By ROGER WEARNE RAMSDELL and HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


HE Market Hall at Taunton, the county town 
of Somerset, was built in 1772 from designs 
prepared by Coplestone Warre Bampfylde. 
Bampfylde was not an architect by profession, but 
a landscape painter. He was the only son of John 
Bampfylde, Member of Parliament for Devonshire, 
and came of a family that had long been prominent 
in the affairs of that county and that part of England. 
Living himself at Hestercombe, near Taunton, he 
became closely identified with the interests of the 
county town of Somerset rather than with the con- 
cerns of Devonshire, and was sometime Colonel of 
the Somerset militia. Between 1763 and 1783 his 
pictures were hung in the exhibitions of the Society 
of Artists, the Free Society of Artists, and at the 
Royal Academy. Besides painting he also etched a 
number of plates, and he likewise made humorous 
designs of Christopher Anstey’s “Election Ball,” 
which was published at Bath in the year 1/76. 
Whatever pedantries, affectations and constric- 
tion of style the meticulous Palladianism fostered by 
Lord Burlington and his group of purists may have 
been responsible for, it nevertheless accomplished 
one substantial result. It made architectural com- 
position and the niceties of design a living issue; it 
created a standard of taste; it quickened architec- 
tural consciousness and sense of responsibility, and 
it caused the cultivated public to regard architecture 
not as a thing apart from daily life, a thing of com- 
plex technicalities, in which the people had neither 


r 


part nor lot, a thing far above their heads that must 
be left wholly to professionals and about which it 
was little short of presumption for a layman to have 
an opinion, but rather as a matter of popular con- 
cern that affected everyone at all times as an issue 
of universal and vital interest. It encouraged the 
formation of intelligent and appreciative judgment 
of the art of building in every one of its many phases. 

Eighteenth century Palladianism had its limita- 
tions, and it engendered a narrowness of outlook 
that condemned as “barbarous” every form of archi- 
tectural expression not based upon Classic princi- 
ples ; its devotees were singularly blind to the merits 
of everything outside the pale of their chosen field. 
To them all Gothic forms were anathema, to say noth- 
ing of every other mode that accorded not with the 


Palladian. Nevertheless, this all-exacting, all- 
engrossing Palladianism accomplished so much 


good in the establishment of a general architectural 
sense that we can afford to overlook the restrictions 
it imposed upon breadth of appreciation. 

When Bampfylde designed the Market Hall at 
Taunton the dominance of strict Palladianism had 
been somewhat mitigated by the influence of the 
style brought into vogue by the brothers Adam. 
Classicism was not less paramount in the popular 
conception of fitness, but it was a broader, more 
tolerant, more human Classicism that gave greater 
scope for individual interpretation and a wider field 
for ordered diversity in both composition and detail. 


Front View, Market Hall, Taunton, Somerset 
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Detail, Front Entrance, Market Hall, Taunton, Somerset 


{t is unfortunate that no photographic record can 
show the Market Hall as it was when completed 
from Bampfylde’s designs. One bay of each mar- 
ket hall, at the ends farthest from the central block, 
was demolished some years ago in order to widen 
the thoroughfares that converge in front of the 
plaza; and indeed the demolition of the entire struc- 
ture was seriously contemplated at a time when 
architectural appreciation was at a low ebb. This 
danger has now happily been averted, and the Mar- 
ket Hall, the only piece of creditable civil architec- 
ture possessed by Taunton, with the exception of 
the old Assize Court and the Judge’s Lodging in the 
Castle, has gained recognition as a monument well 
worthy of preservation. The destruction of the end 
bays of the market halls necessarily detracts from it. 


The building is of red brick with stone trim, and 
presents an aspect of impressive dignity. With the 
exception of the doorway, the window above it and 
the carved cresting enclosing the clock, there is little 
detail to speak of, and the structure owes its effect 
almost entirely to interest of composition, which is 
unusual and full of individuality. The breadth and 
simplicity of conception with which a civil problem 
was treated may well prove full of valuable sugges- 
tion for modern employment. In the central block 
the ground floor is devoted to offices and board 
rooms; the whole first floor is given over to a lofty 
assembly hall or ballroom with a gallery at one end, 
while in the attics are storerooms and quarters for 
the keeper and his family. The open arcades at the 
sides afford ample accommodation for the markets. 
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Fayetteville Country Club, Fayetteville, N. C. 


STILES S. DIXON, Architect 
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Basement 


the Golf Course 


HIS little country club at Fayetteville, N. C.. 
shows that it is possible to give architectural 
charm and distinction to even a small clubhouse, 
which though complete in every way, cost but $15,000. 
The plan shows a story-and-a-half building lo- 
cated on a falling grade, so that ample space is ob- 
tained for a large basement across the back of the 
structure. No excavation was made under the front 
of the building, but it was possible to locate in a rear 
basement a large locker room for men and a smaller 
locker for women, a furnace room, and a room 
for the golf instructor. These rooms are all 8 feet, 
6 inches high, with large windows above grade, 
insuring good light and ventilation. On the main 
floor of the clubhouse is a large living room, sur- 
rounded on three sides by a wide, hospitable porch 
which provides necessary shade. Casement doors 
with arched tops open onto the veranda. 

At the rear of the living room an enclosed stair- 
way leads to the basement, where the locker rooms 
for men and women are located. The architectural 
style used for the exterior is a simple adaptation of 
the Colonial. Columns in groups of two support the 
porch roof, above which is a low balustrade. The 
clubhouse itself is covered with North Carolina pine 
siding, laid 10 inches to the weather. This siding 
and the exterior trim are painted white. Small 
“eyebrow” windows ventilated the spaces under the 
roof and also above the ceiling of the living room. 
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Near View, Showing Porch Details 


Living Room, Fayetteville Country Club, Fayetteville, N. C. 
Stiles S. Dixon, Architect 
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UILDING activity during the months of April 
and May has assumed record-breaking pro- 
portions, according to the reports of the 


F. W. Dodge Corporation. The total value of new 
contracts let during the first five months of this 
year has amounted to over $2,000,000,000 and rep- 
resents an increase of approximately 10 per cent 
over that of the corresponding period of last year. 
During the month of April, the total value of new 
contracts let showed an increase of 14 per cent over 
that.of March and 15 per cent over that of April of 
1924. The total value of new contracts, as shown 
in the chart below, broke all records for any previ- 
ous month. New York state and northern New 
Jersey indicated an active return of interest in build- 
ing by the recording of new contracts let, amount- 
ing to $132,000,000, which was an increase of 57 per 
cent over March and 22 per cent under the total for 
April of last year, the record-breaking month for this 
district. The value of plans filed in April was the 
highest ever recorded, indicating a period of con- 
tinued activity, 25 per cent higher than in April, 1924. 

This construction activity was well spread over 
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the country, the central West showing the highest 
volume on record, with a great increase in contem- 
plated new work. The month of May, as shown in 
the chart, recorded a continuance of this amazing 
volume of building. The total value of new con- 
tracts let during that month represents the second 
highest monthly total ever recorded, having been 
exceeded only in April of this year. The contem- 
plated new work continued unusually high in- vol- 
ume during May, being only 6 per cent under the 
April figures, and 24 per cent higher than the amount 
reported in May, 1924. In the New York and New 
Jersey district the total of new contracts let was 
nearly 3 per cent over that of the corresponding 
period in 1924, while contemplated new work re- 
corded for this district was greater than in April, 
and 59 per cent more than in May, 1924. 

While it was expected that the early months of 
1925 would show a volume of new building approxi- 
mately equal to the early months of 1924, it is inter- 
esting to note that all expectations have been ex- 
ceeded, probably due to a fairly well stabilized 
condition in the building material and other fields. 
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A is HESE various important factors of change in the building situation are recorded in the chart given here: (1) Building 


Costs. 


materials and labor costs under national averages. (2) Commodity Index. 
(3) Money Value of Contemplated Construction, 


Department of Labor. 


This includes the cost of labor and materials; the index point is a composite of all available reports in basic 


Index figure determined by the United States 
Value of building for which plans have been 


filed based on reports of the United States Chamber of Commerce, F. W. Dodge Corp., and Engineering News-Record. 


(4) Money Value of New Construction. 
the chart in millions. 


Total valuation of all contracts actually let. ‘ale 
(5) Square Foot Area of New Construction. The measured volume of new buildings. The square 


The dollar scale is at the left of 


foot measure is at the right of the chart. The variation of distances between the value and volume lines represents a square 
foot cost which is determined first, by the trend of building costs, and second, by the quality of construction. 


BUSINESS & FINANCE 


C. Stanley Taylor, Editor 


Important Principles of Architectural Economics 


PART IL. 
By JAMES M. 


Epitor’s Notre. Part | of this article, on the subject of 
the necessary preliminary investigations before planning a 
building, appeared in THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum for May, 
1925. In these pages certain important details of financing are 
discussed, deta:ls which should have careful consideration. 

The financial analysis (IV) of a proposed venture 
is based chiefly upon determination of these items: 

1. Method of financing. 

Ultimate cost. 
Carrying charges and operating expenses. 
Revenue-producing possibilities. 

The method of financing is too individual a mat- 
ter to be broadly discussed, and it varies unceas- 
ingly in accordance with the availability of funds 
and interest rates in different places at different 
times. 
Ultimate Cost. 

1. Value of land, grading, sidewalks, etc. 

2. Carrying charges during construction. 
3. Column spacing. 
In a building eight or ten stories high, the 
spacing for offices should take precedence in 
importance over that for stores, because the 
rentals from the offices are greatest. 

Plan arrangement. 

Generally a centralized service arrangement re- 
quires less sacrifice of space than distributed 
units, and likewise the flexibility for space ar- 
rangement is increased on the various floors. 
Other items to be considered in relation to plan 
and design are: 

Locations of public utilities. 

Location of courts. 

Fenestration. 

Exterior treatment. 

Advyisability of including power and lighting 
plant in the equipment of the building. 
Interior treatment. 
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Appearance of lobby, corridors and general 
finish, upon which depends much of the build- 
ing’s value, 

Character of plumbing and heating. 

Lighting service. 

The investment problem largely becomes the 
deciding factor in the interior equipment of the 
building. It is here that success or failure, as 
well as utilitarian life, is often determined. 
Elimination of dead space and minimizing cost 
of structural features. 

Efficiency in control. 
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6. Proper execution of the contract documents 
and the efficiency of business administration 
during time of promotion and construction. 

Carrying Charges and Operating Expenses. 

During the progress of design analysis must be 
carefully made, estimating revenues and disburse- 
ments. Expenditures will be made up of these items, 
which represent the total investment in the venture: 

Cost of land. 

Legal services. 

Architects’ and engineers’ fees. 

Loan brokers’ commissions. 

Promotion. 

Interest during construction. 

Taxes: 

Insurance. 

Cost of construction. 

Operating equipment and capital. 

The Fixed Annual Charges include: 

Interest on mortgages. 

Amortization. 

Sinking funds. 

Taxes. 

Insurance. 

Operating Expenses include: 

Administration : 

Salaries; commissions; office expenses; sup- 
plies; legal and advertising charges. 

Janitor: 

Wages and supplies; living quarters and over- 
head. 

Engineering department : 

Wages; supplies; repairs; fuel supply and ash 
removal. 

Elevator service: 

Power; repairs; wages; supplies; uniforms. 

Electrical service: 

Current and lamps. 

Alterations and repairs: 

Painting and glazing; plumbing and steam fit- 
ting; carpentry; masonry; plastering; élec- 
trical work; millwork; hardware; marble and 
tile; rubbish removal. 

General expenses: 

Wages of watchman; water; toilet room sup- 
plies ; miscellaneous. 

The sum total of the fixed annual charges and 

the operating expenses fixes the gross disbursements. 
While the carrying charges are stable, the operating 
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expenses are subject to much variation, depending 
upon the purchasing power of the management and 
its control of labor. In the schedules given here 
the sources of revenue cannot be placed, because 
each building determines its own. The operating 
expenses added to the items of taxes and insurance, 
when deducted from the total revenue, give a sum 
designated as net earnings upon the total investment. 

It is apparent, however, that there must be de- 

ducted from this balance the annual costs of financ- 

ing. The remaining sum is then the earned revenue. 

There are a few independent variables which di- 
rectly affect income and which should be noted here. 
Taxes: Variation in taxes in different localities 

renders it difficult to fix a rate. On a rising realty 

market the assessments are too low, and conversely 
on a falling market. 

Mortgages: The percentages that can usually be se- 
cured upon mortgages vary from 50 to 75 per 
cent of the value of the property, depending upon 
the security, the yield, the condition of the money 
market, and the method of securing funds. 

Rented Area: The ratio of the rented area to the 
total rentable area is contingent upon service and 
demand, varying with times and conditions. When 
a section of a city is fully rented at fair rates, 
new construction and consequent competition are 
stimulated, causing vacancies. 

Operators consider that 10 per cent of vacancies 

over a term of years is fair. Therefore, the 

actually rented area is really only 90 per cent 
of the apparent rentable space. 

It should be understood also that the unit of a 
square foot of floor space, with a price attached to 
it, gives no idea of location, style of architecture, 
materials used in construction, safety, light, ventila- 
tion, convenience, character of neighborhood, or 
management and service offered, all of which enters 
into the value of a square foot of area. Permanent 
partitions, enclosing corridors, elevators, stairways, 
toilets, janitor closets, etc., possess the same rela- 
tion to rentable area as do outer building walls. 
These have been designated “areas of no return.” 

After a typical plan has been adopted for the 
floors above the first, and the amount of revenue 
each floor is expected to vield is established, a stan- 
dard has been created which should remain constant 
throughout. This standard is not affected by the 
number of tenants. When conditions arise which 
make it necessary to. increase or decrease basic 
charges, and when unusual alterations change the 
appearance of a floor or throw corridor spaces into 
leased premises, the form of the square foot area 
may be changed to meet the new conditions, but the 
amount of the typical rentable area should not be 
changed, or the calculations may be upset. 

It is highly desirable to have the total rentable 
area of a floor remain the same regardless of the 
number of subdivisions. This is accomplished by 
taking measurements to the middle of the separating 
partitions. To determine the number of square 
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feet in a given area, measure from the plaster sur- 
face of the outer walls and from the plaster surface 
of the corridor and other permanent partitions, 
thence to the center of partitions that separate the 
premises from adjoining rentable areas. No deduc- 
tions should be made for columns or other necessary 
structural projections. 

The value of stores or shops is based upon site 
rather than upon unit price. The use of glass and 
plaster varies greatly in store fronts, because of 
the diverse needs of tenants and also on account of 
variations in municipal ordinances. For these rea- 
sons it is found better to measure the rentable area 
of stores from the building line. Some fronts have 
little glass or none at all, but full glass fronts may 
be installed at any time, and street frontages have 
high selling values regardless of glass installation. 
Areas on alleys are of doubtful value, and hence 
such frontages are not classed as street frontages. 
To determine the number of feet in a rentable store 
area, measure from the building line on the street 
frontages and from the plaster surface of other 
outer building walls; from the plaster surface of 
corridor and other permanent partitions to the mid- 
dle of minor partitions separating adjacent rentable 
areas. No deductions should be made for vestibules 
inside the building line or for columns and other 
necessary structural projections. 

The particular difference in buildings will be found 
in the areas set aside for the joint use of tenants, 
such as corridors, toilets, elevators, and stairways; 
and in the areas utilized for the building’s service, 
such as janitor closets, pipe shafts, meter closets, 
etc. The cost of cleaning and maintaining joint 
areas is charged to the tenants in proportion to the 
spaces rented. It is, therefore, unnecessary that 
such spaces should be measured or considered in 
calculations, but if the areas used for the building’s 
services are measured, then the same methods as 
applied to reckoning rentable areas should be em- 
ployed. This has already been explained. 

In basements, if rentable areas extend beyond the 
building line under the sidewalk, measure from the 
finished surface of the retaining wall and the plaster 
surface of corridor and other permanent partitions 
to the middle of partitions separating adjacent rent- 
able areas. If the rentable area is entirely within 
the building line, measure from the plaster sur- 
face of outside walls, and so on in accordance with 
the usual practice of measuring office floors. No 
deductions should be made for columns, projections, 
and footings necessary for construction. 

The element of depreciation is contingent upon 
the assumed commercial or economic life of the 
building, and on the rate at which the stockholders 
can conveniently accumulate a sinking fund to 
finance required improvements. If the economic life 
of a building can be estimated with reasonable accu- 
racy and a certain sum be set aside annually at ac- 
crued interest, which sum should equal at the end of 
economic life the amount required to offset deprecia- 
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ey’ 
tion, there is assured protection against shortage. 
Then, in accordance with the formule from the 
“Handbook of Cost Data,” by H. P. Gillette, calcu- 
lations of the theory of depreciation is readily con- 
vertible to rule in somewhat this manner: 
Compound Interest 
Let, A accumulation of $1 and interest during a 
specific period. 
r==rate of interest, payments made at the 
end of year. 
n == number of years. 
then Ace (1 re 
It is convenient to bear in mind that interest com- 
pounded doubles the investment in approximately 
the number of years obtained by dividing 72 by the 
rate of interest This is not strictly accurate, but 
for quick estimating it suffices. 
Sinking Funds 
To determine the deposit which must be an- 
nually placed in a fund, drawing compound 
interest and to equal $1 at the end of a given 
term of years, let 
n= number of years (economic life). 
r=rate of interest. 
d =the annuity or the sum deposited at the 
end of each year, bearing interest at 


“r’? rate, which will redeem $1 at the 
end of “n” years. 
Then, 
“fr 
i a 
(lr)?—l1 
Here is a table giving the required annual 


“ec 


deposit in a Sinking Fund to redeem $1 in “n” 
Years: 


Years 5% 4% 5% 6% 
25 02743 02401 02095 01823 
30 02102 01783 01505 01265 
35 01654 01358 01107 00897 
40 01326 01052 .00828 .00643 
45 01078 00826 .00626 00470 
50 .OO887 00655 .00478 00344 

Now, 


If “d” is the required annual deposit for a 

fund to redeem $1 at the end of “n” years. 
Then, 

100 “d” is the percentage of the total cost of 

the building required for deposit to amortize 

the cost during its economic life. 

‘or simple demonstration, let us suppose that 
$1,200 represents the fund to be accumulated, or else 
the cost of the building. Then by the formula, 

d = .02401 
d % .02401 
100% d = .02401 X 100% =2.401 per cent, hence 
the depreciation in 
this instance is 
shown to be nearly 
2% per cent an- 
nually. 
Now, if it is desired to redeem $1,200 at the ex- 
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piration of 25 years, the funds to bear interest at 
4 per cent, then the problem might be expressed 
thus: 
d = .02401 which redeems $1. 
$1,200. X .02041 = $28.812 which is the annual 
required deposit. 
The formula is conversely solved thus: 
The worth or amount at the end of “n” -years in- 
vested annually at “r” per cent is 
(lore 
WwW => ——— 
( lire 
1 


d = 


f 
Variable Fundamentals Affecting Returns (V.) 


It is essentially desirable that the various factors 
assimilated in a design should be determined by the 
relative importance of each. Various kinds of equa- 
tions have been introduced to express solutions, but 
the writer is of the opinion that there is no method 
as dependable as making trial solutions until the 
mathematical skeleton is perfected. If, after mak- 
ing a general solution containing nearly all of the 
principal factors involved a sort of budget is de- 
termined upon, and if particular emphasis is laid 
upon investigation of the individual variables, 
the financial future is reasonably under control. 

The fundamental variables may thus be classified: 

1. Cost of Land. This, however, is truly no 
variable, since no architectural problem can 
rationally be studied until the actual site is 
determined upon. 

Average Annual Gross Rental per square foot. 
Cost of Building per cubic foot. 

Cost of Operation. 

Number of Rentable Stories. 

Ratio of Rentable Area to Gross Area. 

Ratio of Building Area to Lot Area. 

The value of city buildings is based upon earn- 
ings, while that of farm property is based upon mar- 
ket prices. City buildings should not be valued upon 
the cost to construct or reproduce, but on the basis 
of their appropriateness to a given use for which 
there is an active demand. It is the ignoring of 
this fact that brings realty booms to dire ends, for 
prices have been artificially stimulated without due 
regard for a conservative income based upon normal 
demand. It is only safe to limit mortgage loans to 
such.a sum that if operating expenses remain the 
same but gross rentals decrease one-third, the inter- 
est charges will be earned comfortably. 

Solving the problems involved in the economics 
of structural investment requires painstaking re- 
search and conservative judgment of past, present 
and future values. It is because of the proper con- 
sideration of the factors affecting investment that 
buildings properly located, designed and operated, 
are not only safe and excellent reservoirs of capital, 
hut give much pleasure and pride in ownership. 
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INTERIOR COURT AND GARDEN, NO. 277 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


McKIM, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS 
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DETAIL, EXTERIOR OF ENTRANCE TO COURT 
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SMALL BUILDINGS 


The Small Schoolhouse 


it 


HE “‘little red 

schoolhouse” has 

now become a 
symbol to the poet and to 
the politician. To both of 
these sentimentalists it 
embodies childhood, de- 
mocracy, the very corner- 
stone of our liberties. 
But the pioneer model is 
passing ; hygiene has con- 
demned it as unworthy. 

The historic type, with 
its dirty outhouse, its 
stove which roasted one 
corner of the room and 
left the others frozen, its 
bell and rod, its slates 
and benches, is now as 
out of date as the well- 
sweep and the one-horse 
shay. Yet it should ap- 
peal in memory not only 
to the romanticist but to 
the modern extremist on 
standardization. The “floor space available for 
classrooms” was well-nigh 100 per cent; there were 
no corridors nor stairs, no administration rooms nor 
ventilation; no expensive steel or masonry, and no 
mechanical equipment, except the “airtight” and the 
kerosene lamp. By theory, its little candle of 
“efficiency” shone more brightly than that of the 
most approved million-dollar high school! To the 
present-day planner, however, the little red school- 
house is a quaint antique, and its nearest direct 
descendant, the “portable,” is but a makeshift. But 
even the temporary, portable schoolhouse of one or 
two rooms has modern plumbing, evenly distributed 
and easily controlled heating and ventilation, unilat- 
eral and ample natural lighting, and its walls and 
roof are insulated against heat and cold. There are 
a number of makes on the market, but their justifi- 
cation is to care for an overflow or emergency until 
more permanent and worthy structures can be 
erected. At times they supply a definite need. 

The improvement in social and living conditions 
and the development of pedagogy constantly modify 
the grouping of pupils and their accommodations, 
and the schoolhouse architect must keep abreast or 
even ahead of the communities he serves. Each 


Summer Street Schoolhouse, Springfield, Vt. 
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new commission calls for 
an open and a sympa- 
thetic mind. The indi- 
viduality of the problem 
must be expressed in 
plan and in elevation. 
The age and character of 
the pupils, the school or- 
ganization and manage- 
ment, the lay of the land 
and the orientation, the 
historic background and 
the present  surround- 
ings, are some of the in- 
tegral but often conflict- 
ing elements which must 
be reconciled and welded 
into one composition. 
Schoolhouses have not 
yet been officially divided 
into groups of “large,” 
“medium” or ‘“‘small,” 
but one of only eight 
classrooms may serve as 
a reasonable maximum 
for the small type. For this group standardization 
of plan is impracticable, and standardization of the 
component parts is more limited than in the plants 
housing over 800 pupils. To the efficiency engineer 
of the rubber stamp type of mind, standardization 
means one given set of plans for each district with a 
given population; to the ultra-modernist, standardi- 
zation is anathema, for no two rooms or arrange- 
ments of desks should be identical, lest “‘self- 
expression” be stifled. But to the army of teachers 
and school executives, law makers and_ building 
officials, architects and mechanical engineers who are 
working together to improve academic conditions, 
standardization means the coordination of the best 
practices and true economies. At best the word is 
dangerous, first because it may be so variously inter- 
preted, and second because it may become a fetish. 
Too often an outgrown standard becomes a stum- 
bling block, all the more difficult to remove because 
of its past worth. Flexibility is a far better ideal, 
for it means adjustment to the individual, to the 
changing curriculum, and to the growing community. 
Public schools with a pupil capacity of 250 or less 
are built only in comparatively open districts, where 
land values are not excessive, and where there is no 
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Lakewood Schoolhouse, Madison, Wis. 
Frank Riley, Architect 


excuse for skimping the size of the lot. Space for 
playgrounds is indispensable to the modern ideals of 
the child’s full development, and it serves all the 
year round as a safe center for the pupils during and 
after the school term. A generous lot insures ample 
light and air in the building, it reduces outside fire 
hazard, and it minimizes the danger to the pupils 
from accident on the highways or the car tracks; it 
also affords space for school gardens. In northern 
climates a building placed over 60 feet from the 
road means difficult snow removal where janitor 
service is limited and snowfall perhaps heavy. 

The preservation of existing trees wherever pos- 
sible insures shade in spring and autumn, and it re- 
moves the desolate air all too common in many play- 
grounds. Often an enthusiastic building committee 
will make a devastating “clean sweep” on the new 
lot, and later perhaps have to spend money on plant- 
ing which could have been saved by a little imagina- 
tive foresight. A sloping lot is by no means a dis- 
advantage as far as the school structure is con- 
cerned. Especially if the grade drops away from 
the main approach, it permits the basement to be 
excavated cheaply and allows good windows on one 
side. It also means that the coal or fuel oil can be 
delivered by gravity, and the ashes and rubbish re- 
moved at a lower grade without a hoist. On gently 
inclined land it is easy to guard against subsoil water 
and dampness, and to arrange for sewage and rain- 
water disposal in districts without municipal sewer 
mains, where the drainage problem is often serious. 

The point of departure which has usually been 
fixed by the time the architect’s services are called 
upon is the number of classrooms. The available 
funds are too often meager, and the problem resolves 
itself into a series of compromises between size and 
quality. If the appropriation is limited and the 
seating capacity and accessories definitely prescribed, 
then the bids of the contractors and not the wishes 
of the committee or board will be the final arbiters 
of whether the construction shall be fireproof or 
second class, whether the exterior cornice shall be of 
stone or metal, whether the type of heating and ven- 
tilation shall be selected for lowest first cost or for 
lowest cost of upkeep. In other words, shall each 
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item be “the best” or “good enough’? This is an 
expression of the axiom that if two of the three 
variables—Cost, Size and Quality—are fixed, then 
the third is determined also. If instead of the first 
two being prescribed the size and the character of 
the new schoolhouse are the elements definitely 
established, then the open market will settle the cost, 
whatever sum was voted in the town meeting ! 

For the schoolhouse with eight or more class- 
rooms, the two-story type is the least costly to con- 
struct and to heat, and the lack of a visible roof 
with its expansive framing and covering of tile or 
slate is not a serious drawback. For the smaller 
school, however, especially where generous ground 
area is not an extravagance, the one-story type with 
a minimum basement (where on level land), and 
the composite two- and one-story type (where on 
sloping ground), are more elastic and are admirably 
adapted to the needs of elementary and grammar 
school pupils. When there are but few classrooms, 
a visible roof is desirable and not extravagant, and 
with a limited area there is no need of trick sky- 
lights, leak-inviting valleys and other trouble 
breeders common in northern climates in the large, 
compact “bungalow” schools which are so favored. 

The plan may be developed step by step, once the 
number of classrooms is determined. Starting with 
the classroom as the principal unit, then the size of 
the desks, their number and the uses of the rooms 
will determine their floor area. Considerations of 
lighting, economy in framing, and the shape of the 
building as a whole will fix the width and breadth 
of the rooms. Next the orientation of the units 
themselves, that is the direction in which the win- 
dows are to face, will be the dominant influence in 
grouping them into the block plan. The sizes and 
locations of the windows are as nearly standardized 
throughout the country as varying local conditions 
will permit, and in some states definite regulations 
are in force, as for instance that the clear area of 
glass shall not be less than one-fifth of the floor area, 
and that the tops of the windows shall be not more 
than 8 inches from the ceiling. Experience and 
logic forbid arched windows in classrooms, and the 
pupils’ eyes are best safeguarded by unilateral light- 
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West Terrace Schoolhouse, Claremont, N. H. 
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ing where the windows are all on their left and 
preferably ranged nearer the back of the room than 
the front, and there are other like considerations. 

Classrooms opening toward the north are not 
satisfactory, because of the reduced quantity of 
natural light and because there will be no purifying 
direct sunshine during the winter. When opening 
due south they are exposed to too much glare every 
day and to too much heat at the beginning and at 
the end of the school term. Classrooms are better 
faced east or west or, if possible, swung a little to 
the south. Assembly halls, drawing rooms and 
offices are none the worse for a northern exposure, 
but kindergartens in the northern states should have 
all the sunshine there is, windows on more than one 
side, and bay windows in addition whenever possible. 

In the small, suburban school the danger from 
fire panic is at a minimum, and the question of fire- 
proof construction is rather a question of investment 
and replacement than of safeguarding the lives of 
pupils. From either point of view, however, the 
boiler room should be of first class construction, 
with fire-retardent construction elsewhere in the 
building. The exterior walls should be of masonry, 
since the relative costs of masonry and of wood are 
drawing closer together, and the bill for painting and 
repairs on wooden walls, to say nothing of the fire 
risk, will in comparatively few years counterbalance 
the original saving. Furthermore, the schoolhouse 
should be an object of pride to the community, and 
teach unconsciously to the pupils a standard of per- 
manent worth, and brick gives a more monumental 
impression than clapboards or certain other materials. 

In the small schoolhouse, where the architect’s fee 
will barely cover the cost of his services, there is a 
straight challenge to his professional standards and 
artistic ability. To the neighbors the little two-room 
school is as important as a magnificent junior high 
school is to the large city—perhaps more so, as there 
are fewer civic buildings for them to be interested in, 
and there exists less opportunity for them to see 
architecture at its best. The problem in design is defi- 
nite, and just because expensive materials and elabo- 
ration of detail are beyond the budget, there is all the 
more stimulus to refine the proportions and to select 
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Kensington Schoolhouse, Great Neck, N. Y. 
Wesley Sherwood Bessell, Architect 
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Jefferson Schoolhouse, Sacramento, Cal. 
Dean & Dean, Architects 


textures and colors carefully so as to produce a dim- 
inutive picture of simple, rural quality. Sometimes 
the funds will permit an informal arrangement with 
wings and gables. In other cases, where stringent 
economy demands symmetrical compactness, the 
prim Colonial buildings of the past, from Virginia 
to Maine, lend themselves almost intact as models. 

The classroom itself must usually be more flexible 
than in the metropolitan school, where each room 
has its specialized purpose, and where the large 
number of pupils allows systematic rotation from 
laboratory to home room or from domestic science 
suite to library. In fact the rural pupils must often 
be placed with two or more grades in one classroom. 
In this case the accepted standard of 8 feet from 
the front desks to the wall back of the teacher is too 
small, since space is needed for a dozen or more 
pupils to gather between the “home” desks and their 
teacher for recitation purposes. Alcoves are some- 
times added, where small groups may receive in- 
struction in domestic arts, manual training or agri- 
culture, while the teacher supervises a study group 
at the same time. Every inch of area is important. 

The floor space may be profitably enlarged to 
accommodate movable desks, for then the classroom 
is still more adaptable to varied uses. Movable fur- 
niture is especially desirable where two classrooms 
are divided by folding doors, so that a hall can be 
created in which the entire school can be assembled 
at one time, or for the use of grown-ups out of 
school hours. Where there are half a dozen class- 
rooms, a separate hall can often be afforded, but it 
must be designed for many uses. The walls may 
be of sand lime brick which are a light gray, cost no 
more than common brick, and do not absorb light. 
Such a wall is not only self-supporting but will carry 
the concentrated loads of the roof trusses. The 
surface will not be defaced as easily as plaster by 
games and basketball, and if it does become soiled in 
time it can be painted over. A 5-foot dado of 
smooth, buff, face brick or of salt-glazed brick adds 
little to the expense, improves the appearance of 
the room, and can be readily washed. A concrete 
floor, laid over 8 inches of cinders or coarse gravel 
to safeguard against dampness and covered with 
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linoleum, gives a clean, quiet surface for gymnasium 


or auditorium; it is much less expensive, though not 
upper and under floor of wood, laid 
on screeds over waterproofed concrete. 

A small recessed platform raised about 
needed for assemblies, 


so good, as an 


2 feétiis 
club meetings and elocution, 
and this may be extended for dramatics by movable 
sections of platform and a curtain stretched across 
the hall. A good sized storage room is needed for 
portable chairs and floor racks and for athletic and 
sport equipment. 
cooking classes 
time 


If there is no special room for 
, a small kitchenette for use at lunch 
found well worth while, and if this 
adjoins the hall it will be very popular for serving 
supper at dances, for evening meetings of the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association or the Ladies’ Auxiliary. If 
the hall is so arranged that it can be reached from 
the outside without opening up the rest of the build- 
ing, the general utility of the plant will be increased. 

Where there are enough pupils to justify the in- 
stallation of showers and lockers in connection with 
the gymnasium and playgrounds, it will be a great 
advantage if these also can be reached and readily 
supervised without allowing access to the classrooms. 
The Noonan School at Winchester, Mass., an 
example of the adaptation of an academic plant to 
neighborhood needs. The hall is built for either 
At the end opposite the stage 
are an entrance and corridor which can be shut off 
from the At the center of the outside 
wall is a direct exit, and back of the stage is the 
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games or gatherings. 


classrooms. 
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main door to the kindergarten room. This room is 
unencumbered by fixed desks, and has its own toilet, 
so that it can be used as an anteroom for public 
speakers or as a dressing room for school plays. 
Off the teachers’ room is an alcove with gas stove 
and sink which is conveniently placed next the hall. 
The ‘showers for the girls are next to one outside 
entrance, and those for the boys beside another, and 
both of them can be used during the summer-months 
by the children. There are a full-sized ball field for 
the older pupils, and a separate sand-pile and play- 
ground for the use of the kinderg rarten pupils. 
Every “schoolhouse expert,’ * whether superinten- 
dent, janitor or architect, has his pet theory on what 
to do with the children’s overcoats. There is the 
wardrobe with counterbalanced doors which slide up 
or with pivoted doors which slip in, and the ward- 
robes may be placed in the classrooms or in the cor- 
ridors, accordi ing to the relative needs of control and 
distribution; there are lockers—and here the battle 
becomes vigorous over the merits or demerits of 
keys versus combination locks; there are coat rooms 
adjoining each classroom (which are expensive on 
account of requiring floor area), and group coat 
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rooms in the basement (which involve janitor con- 
trol). But whatever type is selected in the com- 
promise between cost and administration, those for 
the small country schoolhouse deserve especial study 
because the pupils come from a greater average dis- 
tance than in the city, and over muddier walks. 
Umbrella hooks and drip pans, ventilation and dry- 
ing equipment for coats, and bins for overshoes are 
accepted as a matter of course, but foot warmers 
are now considered unsanitary. The school’s loca- 
tion has much to do with it. 

The mechanical equipment often presents special 
problems; water mains and sewers may be non- 
existent, the best fuel hard to secure, and the electric 
service unstable. As one member of a building com- 
mittee sardonically remarked, when asked if the cur- 
rent was alternating or direct, “I guess you'd call it 
‘alternating’; two days on and one day off!” 

In discussing a one-room school, J. O. Betelle 
says: “From the standpoint of first cost it was pos- 
sible, with the funds available, to secure the very best 
systems of heating, running water for drinking pur- 
poses, and the installation of water closets. It was 
not this first cost, however, that was the deciding 
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factor, but rather the attention and expense that 
would have been necessary for proper maintenance 
after the systems had been installed. It must be 
realized that these small buildings receive no atten- 
tion during the holidays, or from Friday until Mon- 
day, and that no heat is maintained in the buildings 
during these periods. Even if it were decided to 
keep heat up at all times during cold weather, so 
that running water systems could be installed, heavy 
snows and impassable roads would often make it 
impossible to reach the school buildings for days at 
a time; the freezing up of the plumbing systems 
would naturally be the result. After much consid- 
eration and investigation it was decided to install 
chemical toilet fixtures inside the building and 
reached through the coat rooms. For the water 
supply system it was decided to install a hand pump 
over a sink in the workroom. The water in the 
pump will be sufficiently below grade to prevent 
freezing, and it is in a convenient location for use 
both for drinking purposes and for instruction pur- 
poses in connection with domestic science lessons. 
For the heating, a jacketed stove located in an 
alcove, or a furnace placed in a small room outside 
of the classroom, was decided upon. It is realized 
that the jacketed stove will heat and ventilate the 
classroom with considerably less coal than the fur- 
nace. It is admitted, however, that the jacketed 
stove does not give the required 30 cubic feet of air 
per minute per pupil, but upon the other hand it 


consumes less fuel. A stove in the classroom, with 
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TOLMAN SCHOOLHOUSE, STOUGHTON, MASS. 
CHARLES G. LORING, ARCHITECT 
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Grade Schoolhouse, Mansfield, Mass. 


Ritchie, Parsons & Taylor, Architects 


the attending noise, confusion and dust which are 
caused by the putting in of coal and the removal of 
ashes, is very much of a handicap to good instruc- 
tion work. A furnace in a separate room, where 
the firing and the removal of ashes will not inter- 
fere with the classes and which will provide the 
proper amount of ventilation, will be installed when 
the community is willing to provide the additional 
amount of fuel to obtain more satisfactory results.” 

One example of government standardization ap- 
plied to mechanical equipment is this table listing 
the minimum number of toilet fixtures permitted by 
the State of Massachusetts. The ratio has been 
established a number of years, and has been proved 
reasonable and satisfactory in operation: 


Water Closets Slabs 

Pupils Girls Boys Urinals Feet Inches 
50 3 2 2 Z 8 
100 4 me: 4 5 4 
200 6 4 6 8 0 
300 9 6 8 10 8 
400 12 8 10 13 4 
500 14 9 12 16 0 
600 16 10 14 18 8 
700 18 11 16 21 4 
800 20 V4 18 24 0 
900 22 13 20 26 8 
1,000 24 14 22 29 4 


The cost of a proposed small schoolhouse cannot 
be established by rule of thumb, as it was in the 
“good old days before the war.” Costs per class- 
room or cost per square foot are but guesswork, 
and estimating cost per cubic foot is only a slightly 
better method. For the same set of plans and speci- 
fications the bids in North Carolina and in New 
York might vary 40:per-cent. ‘As the construction 
can be completed so quickly, the time of year plays a 
greater part than in a large building. Cost per cubic 
foot is greater in a $14,000 plant than in a $400,000 
plant of the same grade of materials in the same 
town. On the other hand, the small building is out 
in the country and may be built by contractors who 
work on the job themselves, have no overhead, and 
are -untroubled by union wages, surety bonds, 
liability insurance and building fees. If a similar 
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Mystic Schoolhouse, Winchester, Mass. 
Ritchie, Parsons & Taylor, Architects 


schoolhouse has been put up recently in a neighbor- 
ing district, the prices on the new plant may turn 
out to be about the same—and then again they may 
not. The safer way is to get close approximates 
from an old fashioned local builder and at the same 
time from a larger contractor not too far away. 
The design of small schoolhouses, despite the 
ignorance of architectural merit in the country dis- 
tricts, has advanced greatly, due in no small measure 
to the efforts of the United States Department of 
Rural Education and to. bureaus in many of the 
states which are eager to help with printed bulletins 
and with personal advice in individual cases. The 
progress in Delaware and in California has unusual 
and interesting features and, occurring on the oppo- 
site coasts of the country, indicates the general im- 
provement. Some six years ago in Delaware the 
realization became acute that the citizens were handi- 
capped. by a statewide inferiority in schoolhouses 
compared to their neighbors in Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. The buildings were practi- 
cally all small, from 50 to 100 years old, and unfit. 
The population was thinly scattered, none too 
wealthy, and contained many negroes which compli- 
cated the situation. A complete renovation was 
needed, and the outstanding individual in the crusade 
was Pierre S. du Pont. The laws affecting educa- 
tion and schoolhouses were overhauled and codified 
to enable the introduction of decent standards, the 
tangible property was painstakingly appraised, new 
sites intelligently selected, and new plans scientifi- 
cally prepared. To assist the investigations before 
funds had been voted, and then to overcome reac- 
tionary objections and to lighten the financial bur- 
den, Mr. du Pont gave over two and a half million 
dollars. The bulk of the donation will be spent in 
districts which raise their quotas by bonds to the 
extent of 5 per cent:of the assessed values of prop- 
erty. The foremost talent was employed in the 
investigations, and the results will be of national 
benefit wherever one- and two-teacher schools (note 
the classification) of the least expensive form are 


required. One formula developed relates to the 
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sizes of the lots to be acquired. As the teacher 
usually has to act also as janitor, the upkeep of the 
grounds was a serious problem, and so two acres was 
set as the limit for a one-teacher school, three acres 
for a two-teacher school, and four acres for larger 
buildings. The plans for the small schoolhouses are 
frankly economical rather than ornamental, but de- 
spite the fact that wood is generally used for the ex- 
terior walls, the various designs which are being 
experimented with are expressive of the purpose of 
the buildings, and have charming character. 

In California there has been no statewide organ- 
ized development, but owing to the rapid increase 
in wealth and the untrammeled mental attitude of 
the Coast architects, the development of schoolhouse 
architecture has been both brilliant and_ original. 
The state inherited the broad, spreading plan, for the 
earliest schools were those connected with the Mis- 
sions and were held in rooms grouped about patios 
and under arcades. The Franciscan Fathers built 
one-story structures because of the restricted mate- 
rial and scarcity of labor, but unconsciously they 
chose a form peculiarly adapted to the unknown 
country in which they settled, for the adobe struc- 
tures were well suited to the climate and the quite 
unforeseen earthquake conditions. Years later, after 
the Spanish influence had waned and the Spanish 
traditions of design were but poorly understood, 
there developed a demand for “Mission” architec- 
ture, and through lack of knowledge and sympathy 
some extraordinary monstrosities were perpetrated. 
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With improved training and understanding, in the 
principles as well as in the details of design, the 
fundamental motifs have been retained, but their 
treatment has been adapted to express the present 
social and scientific needs. 

The distinguishing feature of the small school in 
California, though by no means all the recent build- 
ings are typical or satisfactory, is the open plan, all 
on one floor. Where in the East the- one-story 
building is usually rectangular in form, with the 
circulation limited to interior corridors or a central 
hallway, the California model tends toward being 
an elongated mass with wide-flung wings. Arcades 
take the place of corridors and patios of hallways, 
but these delightful features would be impossible in 
regions cursed with blizzards and zero weather. The 
cost of such buildings, as compared to that of the 
other extreme typified by those being constructed in 
Delaware, can be judged only relatively or by the 
comparison of quantity surveys which would elimi- 
nate the variable elements, local prices for labor 
and material, which of course fluctuate constantly. 

As education must be general to preserve the 
strength and insure the survival of our democracy, 
so must “good architecture” be general if it is to 
attain full appreciation and a truly national expres- 
sion. And insofar as the training in the small school- 
house is neglected, and insofar as the design of the 
small schoolhouse is slighted, just so far will the 
education of all the people and the true understand- 
ing of the fine art of building miss full realization. 


Rear View, Noonan Schoolhouse, Winchester, Mass. : 
Charles G. Loring, Architect 
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NOONAN SCHOOLHOUSE, WINCHESTER, 
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MASS. 


CHARLES G. LORING, ARCHITECT 


NE of the best small schoolhouses completed 
during the last two years is this at Winchester, 
Mass. ‘The exterior shows a simple design, executed 
in the Colonial style, four large and well propor- 
tioned windows and a door occupying the center of 
the front facade of the building. Two low wings 


balance and give emphasis to the center portion. 
Situated on a steeply falling grade, the front of the 
building is set sufficiently low to necessitate only 
two steps from the entrance yard to the first floor 
level, and under the rear of the building on a lower 
grade is a well lighted basement which contains two 
standard classrooms, a sloyd room, 


the boiler, fan, coal, janitor and 
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storage rooms, and the toilets and 
showers for boys which adjoin the 
side entrance and can be shut off 
from the main building during pe- 
riods when the school is closed. 
The main floor contains a hall 
arranged to seat 270, with stage, 
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entrance lobby and special exit, 


which can be used independently 
of the rest of the building; four 
standard classrooms, each with 
wardrobe, bookcase and teacher’s 
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Basement 


closet; kindergarten suite com- 
posed of the main room, with light 
on two sides and a fireplace; an 
annex which can be separated by 
folding doors, a coat room, toilet, 
girls’ showers, dressing rooms and 
toilet which can be used indepen- 
dently of the rest of the building 
for afternoon or summer athletics ; 
principal’s office with supply clos- 
ets, private toilet and utility room 
with gas stove and sink for the 
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Noonan Schoolhouse, Winchester, Mass.; Charles G. Loring, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
GENERAL CONSTRUCTION : 

Second class; masonry walls; interior frame 
construction; boiler room and staircase hall, 
fireproof. 

EXTERIOR MATERIALS: | : 

Red brick; cast stone trim; wooden cornice 
and door frames. 

ROOF: 

Slate. 

WINDOWS: 

Wood, double-hung. 

FLOORS: ; ‘ 

Maple in all classrooms and corridors on main 
floor; cement on concrete in basement. 


preparation of teachers’ lunches or suppers in con- 
nection with the auditorium when used by the public. 

The building is one story high to the east and two 
stories high to the west, where the grade falls away. 
It has three entrances at each level, which allows 
any section of the building to be used independently, 
and affords the maximum protection against panic. 
Owing to the fall in the grade, fuel can be dumped 
into the coal vault from the driveway on the upper 
level, and the ashes can be removed to the driveway 
on the lower level below the boiler room floor. The 


t 
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HEATING: ial 
Steam, with gravity type of ventilation. 


INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
North Carolina pine. 


INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Plaster, painted. 

NUMBER OF PUPILS: 
245. 


APPROXIMATE SQUARE FOOTAGE OF 
BUILDING: 
8,768. 


TOTAL COST: 
$82,531. 
GONTRAGCTH EER: 
October 3, 1923. 


kindergarten playground lies to the south of the 
school, and the boys’ athletic field on the upper level. 

This schoolhouse, although legitimately falling 
into the class of small schoolhouses, is really consid- 
erably larger than might be judged from the one- 
story front elevation. The rear elevation, which is 
two full stories. in height and extends the entire 
length of the building, gives the appearance of a 
much larger schoolhouse than it actually is. The low 
hip roofs with simple white painted cornices accent- 
uate the excellent Colonial character of the design. 
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Detail, Noonan Schoolhouse, Winchester, Mass. 
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WARD 7 SCHOOLHOUSE, MELROSE, MASS. 
CHARLES M. BAKER, ARCHITECT 


N the Ward 7 School at Melrose the architect has 
succeeded in producing an unusually well propor- 
tioned and architecturally attractive small school- 
house. The exterior walls of the main building are 
of red Harvard brick, laid herringbone; flat brick 
arches are used for the window openings, and wood 
trim, painted white for the window frames, cornices 
and belfry, while interesting entrance wings on either 
end of the building are constructed of clapboards, 
painted white. This combination of wood and brick 


gives a very pleasant and informal effect to the de- 
sign. All of the windows are well proportioned 
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and have small panes of glass. Simple iron railings 
protect the low steps at the two entrance doors to 
the schoolhouse. Above these doors pediments 
formed of flat siding follow the line of the roof at 
a slightly lower level, and are broken by bull’s-eye 
windows of Colonial design. The well proportioned 
belfry repeats on the two outer spaces of its base 
bull’s-eyes similar in size and design. These areas 
instead of showing glass divided by muntins are 
filled in with louvers, making it possible to utilize 
the spaces in the base of the belfry or cupola for 
ventilation purposes. The belfry itself is octagonal in 
shape, with the tall, thin arches of 
each side crowned with a bronze- 
covered mosque-like roof. The 
scale of this belfry, in comparison 
with the proportions of the build- 
ing itself, is unusually successful. 
Eaves mouldings and longitudinal 
cornices, made of wood, painted 
white, further accentuate the Colo- 
nial feeling of the design and add 
to its refinement and dignity. 

The simple plan shows a center 
corridor 8 feet wide, extending 
from one end of the building to 
the other, connecting the two en- 
trance doors. At one end of this 
corridor are located stairs to the 
cellar and a school supply storage 
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Ward 7 Schoolhouse, Melrose, Mass.; Charles M. Baker, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 


GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 
Second class. 


EXTERIOR MATERIALS: : 
Water-struck brick, backed with terra cotta 
blocks. 


ROOF: 
Slate. 
WINDOWS: 
Wood, double-hung. 


FLOORS: 
Generally pine; terrazzo for toilet rooms; 
cement in basement. 
HEATING: 
Steam, thermostatic regulation. 


PLUMBING: 
Open; enameled iron fixtures. 


room, while at the other end of the corridor is a 
small teachers’ retiring room, with connecting toilet. 
On the front of the schoolhouse are two classrooms, 
each 22 feet wide by 32 feet long. Separating these 
two classrooms is a folding partition, which, when 
pushed back against the side walls, gives one long 
classroom, 64 feet in length. Each of these class- 
rooms accommodates 40 pupils, which, together with 
a classroom similar in size at the rear of the building, 
provides for 120 pupils. Opening off the main cor- 
ridor, one on one side of the rear classroom and one 
on the other, are located a girls’ toilet and a boys’ 
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Detail, South Entrance 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 

Lighting ; clocks, and fire alarms. 
INTERIOR MILL WORK: 

Hard pine. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: i 

Plaster, covered with burlap in some rooms. 


INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Painted walls; gray stained woodwork. 


NUMBER OF CLASSROOMS: 
Three, arranged for expansion. 
NUMBER OF PUPILS: 
120. 


APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
114,285. 


COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
42 cents. 

YEAR OF COMPLETION: 
1924. 


toilet. Each classroom is properly lighted from four 
good sized windows on one side of the room. 

The introduction of long wardrobes 2 feet, 6 
inches deep and 12 feet, 6 inches long, provided with 
shelves and clothes poles for the pupils in each class- 
room, is a convenient and practical arrangement for 
taking care of the outer garments of the pupils 

It would be of inestimable value as an incentive 
to a greater and more fundamental appreciation of 
good architecture, as well as an incalculable aid in 
the development of good taste, if every small town 
throughout the country could boast of at least one 
schoolhouse, no matter how small, of as good archi- 
tectural quality as is this Ward 7 Schoolhouse. Un- 
fortunately, most of the schoolhouses, large as well 
as small, erected during the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century were abominations as far as con- 
venience of plan, proper sanitary arrangements, ade- 
quate ventilation, proper lighting and exterior archi- 
tectural character were concerned. Beginning with 
the twentieth century, the study of schoolhouse 
plan and construction was taken up seriously and 
conscientiously. The problem was considered en- 
tirely from the point of view of the health, welfare, 
convenience, mental and moral development of the 
pupils. Because of this continued study and re- 
search, American school buildings are today recog- 
nized throughout the world as the finest examples of 
this very specialized type of architecture. 

The Ward 7 Schoolhouse in Melrose, in plan as 
well as exterior design, is an excellent example of a 
successful small and inexpensive schoolhouse, to the 
design and plan of which iauch thought and study 
have been devoted, with resulting architectural dig- 
nity and distinction. The school committees and 
municipal governments in the smaller cities as well 
as country towns are universally beginning to appre- 
ciate the importance of good school architecture. 
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JOHN D. HARDY SCHOOLHOUSE, WELLESLEY, MASS. 
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CHARLES M. BAKER, ARCHITECT 


ERE is another interesting schoolhouse, in 
which there are to be found many of the Colo- 

nial details which render the Ward 7 Schoolhouse in 
Melrose so attractive. The John D. Hardy School- 
house is somewhat larger than the Ward 7 building, 
as it has, besides three more classrooms, a spacious 
kindergarten room, and at the rear of the school, at 


the basement level, two large playrooms, one for 
boys and another for girls. Each of the classrooms 
accommodates 40 pupils, which seems to be the maxi- 
mum number it is wise to place in one room. Each 
classroom contains a wardrobe, store closet, a book 
closet and a drinking fountain in its equipment. 

The plan shows an entrance hall, leading from the 
entrance door to the long 
central corridor. On 
either side of this corri- 


CORRIDOR 


Floor 


dor are located class- 
rooms, while at one cor- 
ner of the building there 
is a large and sunny kin- 
dergarten room, with a 
spacious bay window on 
the front and a large 
three-division window on 
the side. This room is 
also supplied with clos- 
ets, book shelves and a 
drinking fountain, thus 
adding to its complete- 
ness for its purpose. 

In the building’s eleva- 
tion, the interior plan is 
logically and clearly dis- 
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OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 
Second class. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Water-struck brick, backed with terra cotta 
block; wood trim, painted white. 
ROOF: 
Slate. 
WINDOWS: 
Wood frames and sash, double-hung. 
FLOORS: 
Georgia pine. 
HEATING: 
Steam: thermostatic regulation. 
PLUMBING: 
Open ; enameled iron. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Lighting ; clocks; fire alarms. 


closed, not only by the grouping of the windows, but 
by the projection of the two end rooms, one a class- 
room and the other the kindergarten. The red brick 
walls, which show quoins to strengthen the corner 
angles of the building, contrast pleasantly with the 
white painted wood trim of the window frames, 
entablature and pediments of the main building and 
its wings. A belfry of suitable size lends dignity 
and marks the center of the design. The white 
painted pediments of the two end bays, together with 


Detail, Entrance Door and Belfry 
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John D. Hardy Schoolhouse, Wellesley, Mass.; Charles M. Baker, Architect 


INTERIOR MILL WORK: 

Hard pine. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 

Plaster, with burlap in some rooms. 
INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 

Buff painted walls; brown stained woodwork. 
NUMBER OF CLASSROOMS: 

Three classrooms; one kindergarten, and two 

playrooms. 

NUMBER OF PUPILS: 

Approximately 160. 
APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE OF 
BUILDING: 

185,894. 


COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
32 cents. 

YEAR OF COMPLETION: 
1923. 
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that of the entrance door, pleasantly break the long, 
horizontal lines of the elevation, as does also the ex- 
cellently designed and proportioned belfry, which in 
this case assumes greater architectural importance 
than is the case in the Ward 7 Schoolhouse. Here 
the open, octagonal belfry, with its tall, thin arches, 
stands on a drum of the same shape, which in turn 
rests on a square platform ornamented with a Colo- 
nial balustrade, which shows much refinement of de- 
tail. The space below this platform is supplied with 
round, louver-filled windows which serve as part of 
the practical ventilation system of the building, the 
entire system being carefully planned. 

The entrance door itself is distinctly Colonial in 
design, reached by six white marble steps protected 
on either side by simple iron railings. The detail of 
the trim of this door also shows strong Colonial in- 
fluence. Fluted pilasters on either side support an 
entablature and pediment, all of which shows that 
refinement and care have been taken in the detail. 
Flemish bond for the brickwork is broken at the first 
floor line by a row of bricks set on end. This same 
treatment occurs above all of the grouped windows, 
acting as a sort of brick arch. The two entrance 
doors, each containing four panels, occupy the lower 
part of the door opening, while above them is a high 
but simple transom of glass arranged in small panes. 
A well designed lantern provides a needed decorative 
touch at the top of the door. 

Since this schoolhouse is located on a practically 
level plot of ground, the greater part of the basement 
is used only for mechanical equipment purposes, with 
the exception that at the rear of the basement are 
located the two large playrooms already referred to. 
To study this building as a whole; one finds that the 
relation of the several parts to one another and to the 
entire design is architecturally very successful. The 
large wings seem to be in just the right proportion 
to the longer center section of the schoolhouse. 
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SEAVER STREET SCHOOLHOUSE, WELLESLEY, MASS. 


BENJAMIN PROCTOR, JR., AND CHARLES M. BAKER, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 


Second Floor 
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First Floor 


NOTHER schoolhouse of outstand- 
ing excellence, in both design and 
plan, is the Seaver Street Schoolhouse, 
completed two years ago at Wellesley, 
Mass. A two-and-a-half-story building 
of brick, and a slate-covered roof termi- 
nating in a massive chimney at each end 
are the salient characteristics of this ex- 
cellent example of the adaptation of 
Colonial architecture to modern school- 
houses, for which it is well suited. The 
building has strong, definite architec- 
tural character which is unusual. 
The basements of the two wings are 
used in one case for a boiler room and 
coal bin, and in the other for storage 
space. The center portion of this lower 
or entrance floor is occupied by a large 
playroom, 32 feet, 6 inches wide, by 52 
feet long, with windows and window 
seats at one end, and two windows with 
window seats and an entrance vestibule 
at the other. This large center playroom 
serves also as a place for pupils to con- 
gregate before and after school, as cor- 
ridors lead from it to either end of the 
building, and it can be readily shut off 
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Benjamin Proctor, Jr., and Charles M. Baker, Associated Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 


GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 
Second class. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Water-struck brick, backed with terra cotta 
blocks; wood trim, painted white. 
ROOF: 
Slate for sloping roofs; tar and gravel for flat 
roof. 
WINDOWS: 
Wood sash and frame, double-hung. 
FLOORS: | 
Georgia pine. 
HEATING: 
Steam, with central fan system combined. 


PLUMBING: 
Open; enameled iron fixtures. 


from the rest of the building if desired for use out- 
side of school hours, which is frequently convenient. 

An interesting feature of the plan, made possible 
by the rising grade at the rear of the building, is the 
introduction of double doors opening upon a plat- 
form with four steps down to grade from the stair- 
way landing at each end of the building. This makes 
possible an unusually adequate and efficient method 
of fire or emergency exit. As seems to be the pref- 
erable arrangement today, each of the classrooms as 
well as the kindergarten is provided with a ward- 


Detail, Entrance Door 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Lighting ; program bells ; clocks and fire alarm. 
INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
Hard pine. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Plaster and burlap. 
NUMBER OF PUPILS: 
360. 
NUMBER OF ROOMS: 
Seven. 
APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
326,000. 
COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
37 cents. 
YEAR OF COMPLETION : 
1923. 


robe, storage closet and drinking fountain. In the 
case of the kindergarten, the wardrobe is a small 
room, off which opens a toilet for the exclusive use 
of small children. Every toilet opening off a corri- 
dor is provided with an individual entry, the doors 
into and out of which are supplied with spring hinges 
so that they are always closed, and due to the ar- 
rangement of the small entrance, no view into the 
toilet room from the corridor is possible. Janitor’s 
closets, as well as space for ample ventilating flues, 
are provided in the walls of every room. 

As is the case with the Ward 7 Schoolhouse at 
Melrose and the John D. Hardy School at Wellesley, 
the exterior architecture of the Seaver Street School- 
house clearly and successfully indicates the interior 
plan. Large, well proportioned windows, happily 
divided into small panes, mark the locations of the 
various classrooms. The center of the main section 
of the building is broken by a bay containing a very 
attractive Colonial entrance porch, at either side 
of and above which are located well proportioned 
windows. This center bay is crowned with a pedi- 
ment, at the center of which is a round Colonial 
window. The modillion cornice which decorates the 
eaves line of the front and rear facades of the build- 
ing breaks around the center bay and continues up 
the rake of the pediment. A well designed cupola in 
the Colonial style located at the middle of the ridge- 
pole of the roof adds interest and dignity. 

Across the front and back of the top of the roof, 
long balustrades of simple Colonial design connect 
the great chimneys at the ends, serving to emphasize 
the horizontal lines of the roof and eaves. The 
small, one-story wings at the ends of the building 
are sufficiently low to add to rather than detract 
from the effect of the whole design; in fact they ac- 
centuate the dominant character of the main portion 
of the building by considerably extending the area 
of the structure and materially enhancing its dignity. 
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SHELDON L. BROWN SCHOOLHOUSE, WELLESLEY, MASS. 


BRAINERD & LEEDS, ARCHITECTS 
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HIS seven-room 

schoolhouse at Welles- 
ley, Mass., strikes a some- 
what different note from 
the usual type of small 
schoolhouse architecture. 
The style used here is a 
simple adaptation of the 
English Renaissance or of 
the period often known 
as that of William and 
Mary, with certain char- 
acteristics suggesting an 
earlier style. The infor- 
mality of the design, the 
several large chimneys, 
and long roof lines, broken 
at one end by a projecting 
bay on the east where the 
grade falls sharply away, 
all help to add to the 
pleasant, informal, almost 
picturesque character of 
the design of this building. 
The groups of three and 
four windows _ success- 


‘fully indicate the interior 


plan of the schoolhouse. 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET — 45 
Sheldon L. Brown Schoolhouse, Wellesley, Mass.; Brainerd & Leeds, Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
GENERAL CONSTRUCTION : 

Boiler room, all the first floor corridors, stair- 
halls and stairways, toilets and offices on 
second floor are first class; balance of con- 
struction, second class. 

EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Water-struck brick, with cast stone trimmings. 
ROOF: 
Slate. 
WINDOWS: 
Steel frames and sashes. 
FLOORS: 

In kindergarten, cork; in portion of building 
employing first-class construction, concrete 
covered with a prepared flooring ; elsewhere, 
wood joist floors, covered with maple. 

HEATING: 

Gravitated steam; split system. 
PLUMBING: 

Vitreous ware. 


On the entrance floor are located a large playroom, 
two classrooms, two kindergarten rooms, with sep- 
arate entrances and toilet rooms. There are also a 
nurse’s room with individual toilet, a book room, 
two fireproof stairways, and toilet rooms for both 
girls and boys. Off the playroom is a small serving 
room or kitchenette, for preparing simple luncheons. 

The second floor contains four classrooms with a 
teachers’ room and individual toilet, and toilet rooms 
for both girls and boys. A large portion of the 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Lighting; clocks; telephone; fire alarm; pro- 
gram and yard bells. 
INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
North Carolina pine. 
INTERIOR WALLS: 

Hard plaster. 

INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 

Painted walls; stained woodwork. 

NUMBER OF ROOMS: 
Two kindergarten, six classrooms. 
NUMBER OF PUPILS: 

50 in kindergarten; 35 each in five of the class- 
rooms; 40 in one of the classrooms. Total, 
265. 

APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 

214,000. 


COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
4134 cents. 

DATE OF COMPLETION: 
November, 1924. 


front part of the basement of the building is un- 
excavated. Due to the sharp fall in the grade on 
which the school is located, the boiler room, ventilat- 
ing equipment room, storage space and bicycle room 
for boys are all located in the basement at the rear 
of the building. Also, the two fireproof stair-halls 
and stairways.continue down to this floor, where they 
open out directly onto the yard behind the school- 
house. The terra cotta detail of the entrance door 
and grouped windows contrasts well with the brick. 


Rear View, Sheldon L. Brown Schoolhouse, Wellesley, Mass. 
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LTHOUGH this schoolhouse at Southern Pines 
was an inexpensive building to erect, architec- 
turally it has considerable distinction and originality. 
The use of brick veneer for the two one-story wings, 
and of stucco on wire lath for the center or main 
portion of the building, produces a pleasing contrast 
in the materials used. The fairly high hip roofs 
provide adequate air spaces above the various class- 
rooms, and make possible the ventilating system which 
operates through the square cupola with louver- 
filled arches on the roof of the main building. 

The plan is laid out around four sides of a hollow 
square or interior courtyard. On account of the drop 
in the grade, it was possible to place a good sized 
auditorium with stage and dressing rooms across the 
rear of the building on the ground floor level. This 
auditorium is provided with four exit doors opening 
directly onto the school yard behind the building. 
On this basement floor are also located the principal’s 
room, a library, laboratory, toilet and locker rooms 
for boys and girls, one on one side of the building, 
and one on the other, a manual training room, and 
fireproof stairways which lead to the first floor. The 
first or principal floor, directly accessible from the 
front of the building, which is on the higher grade 
of the lot, has an entrance on each side, which con- 
nects with long corridors extending down each wing 
of the building and across the center. On this floor 
are located five recitation rooms, a domestic science 
room, in connection with which are a kitchen, living 
room and bedroom for demonstration purposes, a 
grade classroom and kindergarten room, located re- 
spectively at either front corner of the building, and 
two teachers’ rooms, and toilet rooms for boys and 
girls. As usual, the kindergarten is provided with 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET — 46 
Southern Pines Schoolhouse, Southern Pines, N. C.; Aymar Embury II, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 


GENERAL CONSTRUCTION : 
Second class. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Wood frame, brick veneer and stucco on wire 


lathing. 


ROOF: 
Slate. 


WINDOWS: 
Wood ; double-hung. 


FLOORS: 
Maple throughout. 


separate entrance, wardrobe room and toilet. The 
provision of five small recitation rooms is one of the 
unusual characteristics of this plan, which adds ma- 
terially to the school’s flexibility. 

The window treatment is particularly interesting, 
due to the fact that all windows are double case- 
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HEATING: 
Steam: vacuum system; thermostatic regula- 
tion. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Lighting and bells; ventilating installation in 
connection with heating system. 


INTERIOR ,MILL WORK: 
North Carolina pine. 


INTERIOR WALLS: 
Hard plaster. 


INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Trim, mouldings and cornices; plaster walls 
painted throughout. 


ments, opening out, with transom windows above. 
It is possible in winter weather, when the thermome- 
ter drops down to around 50, as it does even in this 
climate, to procure good circulation of air through 
the schoolrooms by this type of window transom and 
the ventilating ducts located in each of these rooms. 
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Detail, Schoolhouse, Southern Pines, N. C. 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—47 
High School Building, Kennebunk, Me.; Hutchins & French, Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
GENERAL CONSTRUCTION : 
Second class; masonry walls, stud and wood 
framing; fireproof stairways and stair halls. 
EXTERIOR WALLS: 
Red brick; limestone trimmings. 
ROOF: 
Tar and gravel. 
WINDOWS: 
Wood, double-hung. 
FLOORS: 
Maple in classrooms, gymnasium and assembly 
hall: terrazzo in all toilet and locker rooms. 
HEATING: 
Steam, with gravity type of ventilation. 


LTHOUGH completed three years ago, this 
A\ simple, well balanced design in the Colonial 
style is one of the best examples of the moderate 
sized schoolhouse to be found in New England. The 
plan is compact, convenient and practical. Accom- 
modating 320 pupils, this school building contains all 
of the equipment needed for a small high school in a 
town the size of Kennebunk. Entering by a flight 
of steps to a door in the middle of the front facade, 
the first floor is reached, sufficiently high above the 
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INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
North Carolina pine. 

INTERIOR WALLS: 
Plaster, painted. 

NUMBER OF PUPILS: 
320. 

NUMBER OF CLASSROOMS: 
Eight. 

APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
270,000. 

COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
29 cents. 


COST PER SEAT: 
Approximately $236. 


YEAR OF COMPLETION : 
19Zz: 


grade level to permit good sized windows to light 
the basement below. In this basement is located a 
large gymnasium, which extends up through two 
stories, with high windows which come on a level 
with the other windows of the first floor. 

At each corner of the first floor is located a class- 
room, each accommodating 40 pupils. A superin- 
tendent’s office and a teachers’ room, each with sepa- 
rate toilet and closet, are located at the sides of the 
entrance vestibule on this floor of the building. 


Detail, Entrance Front, High School, Kennebunk, Me. 
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WHITING SCHOOLHOUSE, LARAMIE, WYO. 
WILBUR A. HITCHCOCK, ARCHITECT 


ROM the Middle West have come illustrations 
and plans of a simple but well designed school- 
house of eight classrooms, accommodating 40 pupils 
each, making a total of 320. The plan of the build- 
ing is logically expressed by the wall treatment of 
the exterior. Panels of windows on both first and 


second floors break the front facade on either side of 
an entrance doorway, emphasized by a terra cotta 
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First Floor 


enframement carried out in simple Gothic detail. 
Above this entrance an oblong group of windows 
on the second floor carries the treatment of the 
building up to a terra cotta string course, above 
which is a brick parapet broken into panels at the 
center. Each end of the building shows paneled wall 
surfaces, indicating the blank walls in the school- 
rooms, and a vertical center treatment of entrance 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET — 48 
Whiting School, Laramie, Wyo.; Wilbur A. Hitchcock, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
GENERAL CONSTRUCTION : 
Face brick and hollow tile; steel columns and 
girders; reinforced “hollow pan” concrete 


> 


floor construction; block partitions. 
EXTERIOR WALLS: ; ; 
3rown face brick; terra cotta trim (ivory with 


variegated blue background). 
ROOF: 
Built-up asbestos roofing. 
WINDOWS: 
Steel frames and sash. 
FLOORS: 
Clear white maple, laid on sleepers over con- 
crete construction. 
HEATING: 
Steam. 
PLUMBING: 
Enameled iron. 


door at grade level with high windows above, which 
light the stairways at either end of a long corridor. 

The plan is as straightforward and direct as are 
the exterior elevations. Two stories in height, the 
first or entrance floor is divided into four parts by 
center and longitudinal corridors. Each of the four 
parts thus divided is occupied by a classroom with 
individual coat room. The center corridor leads 
through the building to a large story-and-a-half 
playroom or auditorium at the rear. This room has 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Conduit installation of wiring; commercial 
type fixtures. 
INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
Sawed red oak; metal casings used on all doors 
and windows. 
INTERIOR WALLS: 
Smooth plaster. 
NUMBER OF PUPILS: 
320. 
NUMBER OF CLASSROOMS: 
Eight. 
APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
195,600. 


COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
About 28 cents without furniture, or $172 per 
pupil. 

DATE OF COMPLETION: 
March, 1925. 


a stage at the rear end. On the second floor there 
are four classrooms in positions similar to those on 
the first floor. Here also are located a principal’s 
room and a teachers’ room with individual toilet. As 
the ground under the front portion of the building 
is not excavated, the boiler room, space for coal 
storage, and toilets for boys and girls are located 
under the auditorium or playroom at the rear of the 
building. These two toilets are accessible by stairs 
from both the outside of the building and from inside. 


Detail, Main Entrance 


A Typical Schoolroom 


INTERIOR ARCHITECTURE 


Small Salon, Hotel Gouthiere, Paris 


WITH DRAWINGS BY C. HAMILTON PRESTON 


N an article published in THE ARCHITECTURAL 

Forum of March,-1924, the Hotel Gouthiere in 

Paris was described at some length, accompanied 
by detailed drawings and illustrations of the en- 
trance vestibule and the little salon, of which Mr. 
Preston has since made very complete and accurate 
detail drawings which appear on these pages. In 
THe Forum of last December were published meas- 
ured details of the charming little library in this same 
famous small hotel, also measured and drawn by 
Mr. Preston. It is a pleasure to show in this issue 
further details of this exquisite piece of Louis XVI 
and Directoire architecture. 

This small salon shows great delicacy, refinement 
and reserve in the treatment and handling of its 
architectural details. The Classic influence is easily 
recognized in the low cornice with its mutules and 
guttz. Although the room is small, the decorations 
and mouldings are in such perfect scale that an ap- 
pearance of greater size is obtained. This room might 
well be actually copied or taken as the inspiration for 
a small reception room or salon in any American 
apartment or country house. Unfortunately, com- 


plete and delightful as are the detailed drawings, no 
idea of the charming color treatment of this small 
room may be obtained from illustrations. Mr. Pres- 
ton provides the information that the baseboard is 
painted to imitate soft, red marble; the walls and 
trim are painted a rich yellow, the wall panels be- 
ing marbleized. The doors are painted a gray- 
green, the ceilings a deep cream, and the floor is 
stained a dark brown and waxed. ‘The finishing 
touch of color, most important of all, is the delight- 
ful blue used for the four interesting medallions set 
into the upper part of each of the high wall panels. 
It is hoped that from this suggestion of the colorful 
treatment of this room it may be possible to visualize 
something of the charm of this unusual small inte- 
rior. The use of color, particularly when marbleized, 
is constantly growing in popularity, not only among 
the leading decorators, but among architects who 
enjoy and appreciate color in architecture. Not only 
is color now used to a great extent in the finish of 
walls and woodwork, but even on the exterior of 
buildings where very successful effects are produced 
through use of color in terra cotta and brickwork. 
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Refinement and Restraint Characterize the Details 
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DECORATION & FURNITURE 


Interiors in the Early Italian Renaissance Style 


By ALFRED LOWDEN 


TALIAN decoration during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries is of commanding interest 

to America, as the revival of the arts, the growth 

of culture, and the social splendor of the life of that 
period are being repeated in the history of today. 
Of course our modern standards of living, economy 
of space, and conditions in general impose new 
adaptations. The Renaissance owed a great deal to 
medizval fancy for its spirit of adventure and roman- 
ticism. During that age Italy was passing through 
a period of development. The vision of beauty in 
all its alluring forms was entering the minds of the 
humblest artisan and apprentice. Even the making 
of articles of domestic utility became a means of artis- 
tic expression, and craftsmanship became a fine art. 
Factories for the manufacture of brocades, dam- 
asks, and taffetas flourished. There, also, were 
established studios whence came beautifully carved 
sculptures to adorn the homes and gardens of the 
wealthy, and workshops which turned out the fur- 
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Photos Loaned by John H. Hutaff, Inc. 


niture that has proved such an inspiration to the 
modern designer. Wonderful country palaces were 
built, marvelous gardens were laid out, and luxury 
and beauty were everywhere predominant. In these 
magnificent villas were to be found wonderful paint- 
ings, rare examples of sculpture, rich fabrics, and. 
the superlative from every known clime. _ The artists 
of the Renaissance excelled in the painting of fres- 
coes and in the use of landscapes, which proved to 
be a wonderful medium of decoration, particularly 
well adapted to the limited space of a modern apart- 
ment, because the use of perspective gives an added 
sense of spaciousness to a room. ‘Tapestries were 
also used as a means of mural decoration. Fre- 
quently these were woven from the designs of the 
greatest of artists, men as prominent as da Vinci 
and Raphael. Often the interior walls were of plain 
stucco, broken by niches, designed to hold statuary. 
Velvets and damasks, too, were often applied to the 
walls, much as paper was used during later periods. 


Successful Grouping of Italian Renaissance Furnishings in a New York Apartment 
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Credenza and Decorative Painting in a Modern 
Italian Interior 


Heavy draperies of velvet and damask provided 
a sumptuous form of dressing the windows. Val- 
ances were elaborate, appliqued and trimmed with 
heavy gold fringe. These draperies were suspended 
from richly carved cornices and reached to the floor, 
elaborate tie-backs giving them a graceful sweep. 
Ceilings were frequently beamed, and upon the tim- 
bers were painted stenciled designs in gold and colors. 

As a rule, the Italians of the Renaissance used 
very little wood in the construction of their floors. 
Marble, mosaic and tile, all of which were popular 
for floor materials, were equally well suited to the 
warm and moist Italian climate. 

Until about the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury comfort in the home in the modern sense of 
the word was almost unknown. With the increase 
of private wealth more thought was given to per- 
The keen competition be- 
tween wealthy families to outdo each other stimu- 
Upholstery 
and cushions, which helped to make furniture a great 
deal more comfortable, also began to be used. Richly 
carved chairs were made still more elaborate by the 


sonal luxury and ease. 


lated the artificers to new endeavors. 


use of tapestry, tooled leather and velvet. 

Prior to the fifteenth century tables were more 
or less makeshift affairs, hardly more than heavy 
During the Renais- 
sance, however, this article of furniture was devel- 


boards placed between trestles. 


oped considerably, and was built with more perma- 
nent construction and with a richer decorative treat- 
ment. Many tables were made with two very heavy 


vigorously carved, or with square legs 


plank ends, 
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Painted Decoration on Ceiling Adapted from 
Italian Sixteenth Century Room 


with feet, often terminating in lions’ claws, a wooden 
stretcher giving additional support. Octagonal tables, 
supported by a central pedestal, were also frequently 
used. Silver p'ate was of great magnificence and 
helped-to. make table etiquette more refined and 
ceremonious as life became elaborate and complicated. 

Heat was. obtained from immense fireplaces, some 
with projecting hoods, others having above them 
niches with statues of the Virgin or other popular 
saints. The andirons were particularly interesting, 
many being works of art in bronze and iron. Gilt 
sconces and wrought iron and silver candelabra held 
thick candles which diffused a soft (if inadequate) 
light. These may be adapted for modern use by 
being wired for electricity and made practical though 
they still retain their artistic value. The Renaissance 
bedroom was quite a luxurious affair. Great atten- 
tion was given to the bed and its accessories, the 
bed often placed in an alcove and screened by bro- 
caded hangings, or else set on a predella or dais, with 
damask or fine linen coverlets or bedspreads. 

The general growth of wealth today, the desire 
for culture, and the improvement in taste combine 
to make the period of the Italian Renaissance one 
of outstanding interest to America. We adapt this 
style of architecture to suit our needs, so why should 
we not also adapt this period.of interior decoration? 
Its restrained simplicity, which was achieved by an 
inborn love of beauty, is to us peculiarly appropri- 
ate. It has none of the ostentation of the later 
Saroque period. Modern decoration today is slowly 
learning to make use of much these same principles. 
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HepriewHite Inrarp MAwoGANY SIDEBOARD AND Cuairs, by Kensington 


N the Hepplewhite style English furniture attained requirements of today. Because of its modest scale and 


a degree of comfort and refinement that has never 
been surpassed. The product of what has been 
happily termed <‘the golden age of cabinet making,”’ 


it combined in a charming simplicity the grace of 


delicate yet always satisfyingly adequate proportions, 
it is especially suitable for most of our modern homes. 

Kensington Furniture in this delightful style is 
authentic in every detail of design, and retains 


smoothly flowing lines, and the colorfulness of richly _ through the old-time hand processes of the Kensington 


figured mahogany and softly blended inlays, with a__ craftsmen the character and the decorative quality or 


utility and convenience that fully meet the exacting the old work. 


Kensington Furniture is made in all the decorative styles appropriate for Ameri- 
can homes. Architects interested in completing the interiors they design 
with furnishings harmonious in both character and quality are cordially invited 


to avail themselves of the service of the Kensington Showrooms and staff. 


Illustrated Booklei F sent on request 
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A LOUIS XVI SALON BY CARLHIAN OF PARIS 
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CARLHIAN OF PARIS, INC., 598 Madison Avenue, New York 
SPECIALISTS IN THE FOLLOWING FRENCH WORK: 


Interior Decoration Old Panelled Rooms 
Chimneypieces Overmantels 
Furniture—Antique and Modern Curtains and Carpets 


Models end Estimates sukmitted on request 


ARCHITECTS ARE CORDIALLY INVITED, WHEN IN PARIS, TO VISIT OUR GALLERIES: 
6 bis, Avenue Kléber 
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Economy in 


double duty ia 


floor space 


Lodge rooms. churches, hotels and schools 
are logical points for foregathering. Space is 
an important item. Equipped with R-W Fold- 
ing Partition Door Hardware it is but the 
matter of a moment to convert any number of 
small rooms into one, and with equal facility 
to re-convert this big room into snug, cosy 
little rooms. The doors are hinged together 
in pairs and each pair is operated as a sepa- 
rate unit. All doors are made to open in one 
direction or, the doors may be divided in the 
center and half of the doors folded to the right 
and half to the left. Double duty from floor 
space, making it twice as valuable, a vital 
consideration with mounting land values. 
Write for full particulars. 


A double row of doors 
are provided in this 
installation — when 
closed off each room 
is soundproof. 


When opened each row of 
doors folds inside of pockets at 
either side of opening, which 
in turn are concealed by 
paneled doors. 


“Quality leaves 
its imprint” 


A Symbol of 
Advanced Ideas 


The R-W trademark signifies that the 
product that bears it is made according 
to the most advanced ideas of service 
joined to highest quality in material and 
workmanship. The great plants of R-W 
are fussy about detail. Unless perfect, @ 
product is rejected. Note how splendidly 
this works out in all R-W hangers, as 
well as Folding Partition Door Hardware. 
How barn, house, elevator, industrial and 
garage doors equipped the R-W_way 
never give trouble. Let the R-W Engi- 
neering Dept. advise with you without 
cost or obligation. 
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The Maryland War Memorial, Baltimore 


LAWRENCE HALL FOWLER, ARCHITECT 
By JOHN H. SCARFF 


N November 11, 1920, the second anniver- 

sary of the signing of the Armistice, the 

Mayor of Baltimore approved an ordi- 

nance intended “to create a commission to determine 
upon and to erect a memorial within the state to the 
men and women of Maryland who gave their lives 
for their country in the military and naval service 
in the World War, and to commemorate the service 
of all other men and women who were engaged in 
the military or naval service in the War.” The 
ordinance further provided that the commission 
should consist of seven members, authorized and 
empowered to act in conjunction with the similar 
committee previously appointed by the Governor. 
The Memorial Commission of the State of Mary- 
land and the Soldiers, Sailors and Marines Me- 
morial Committee of Baltimore City, having been 
duly appointed, at a joint meeting agreed to act 
together as a joint commission for the erection of-a 
memorial building. Following the advice of the 
Baltimore Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects as to the advisable procedure for the 
conducting of a successful architectural competi- 
tion, this joint commission selected as its architec- 
tural adviser Waddy B. Wood, of Washington, and 
instructed him to prepare a program for an archi- 
tectural competition, and to assist and advise in its 
being carried out. The Commission selected to enter 
the competition 24 architectural firms of the State 
of Maryland, together with John Russell Pope, 
Henry Bacon, Cass Gilbert, Carrere & Hastings of 
New York, and Day& ? Klauder of Philadelphia. 
The jury of award, ‘appointed by the Commission 
from its own members, consisted of E. Brook Lee 
and Hugh H. Young, representing the state, and 
Harry C. Jones and John R. King, representing 
the city, together with Paul Cret, Architect, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Albert Lewis Harris, Archi- 
tect, of the District of Columbia, and Edward A. 
Crane of the firm of Rankin, Kellogg & Crane, 
Architects, of Philadelphia. Such was its pérsonnel. 
Cost was an important factor in the competition. 
The published program set forth that no design of a 
building would be considered that in the opinion 
of the jury could not be built for $900,000. No 


limit was put upon the cubage of the structure. The 
mandatory requirements of the program were: An 
auditorium or memorial hall “as large as compatible 
with the general scheme of the building’; a me- 
morial lobby; general executive offices; one or two 
assembly rooms, and the various service depart- 
ments, with the exception of the heating plant, which 
would be located in another city building. All these 
rooms were to be on two floors. Twenty designs 
were submitted to the jury of the Commission, and | 
on October 17, 1921, by unanimous selection of the 
jury, the award was made to Lawrence Hall Fowler 
The site selected is near the business center of 
Baltimore, on the opposite side from the City Hall 
of a newly created open square. The building faces 
streets on the front and the two sides. A municipal 
office building is being placed behind, and facing 
away from the War Memorial. It is hoped that 
eventually the city will acquire all the property 
bordering this square, and that properly designed 


and related buildings will be placed entirely around 


this civic center. This is made all the more desirable 
because the width of the Memorial Building is con- 
siderably less than the distance between the streets 
bordering it, so that eventually it will count as a 
building within a large open area, at least two blocks 
long by one wide. The completed building was ded- 
icated April 5, 1925, with appropriate ceremonies 
participated in by the officials of both the state and 
the city, various patriotic, military and naval or- 
ganizations of the nation and state, and representa- 
tives of the different nations associated. with the 
United States during the late War. 

The Memorial is built’ of Indiana liméstone, and 
is in plan a simple rectangle of 102 by 188 feet. 
The first floor is raised above the ground on a high 
base, and is treated with a Greek Doric order 49 
feet high, the columns themselves being 39 feet high. 
On the main facade is a portico with six columns, 
and on the sides and rear are pilasters framing small 
windows high up in the wall. Above the order is a 
plain expanse of wall surmounted by a cornice and 
stone cresting. In the send the ee 
are carved the names of the counties of NV ary- 
land, and on the. architrave over: the;main entrance is 
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Stairway Down to Trophy Hall 


the motto of the state-——‘‘Fatti Maschi Parole 
Femine.” Behind the columns is the dedicatory in- 
scription : 
To the Citizens of Maryland 
Who Gave Their Lives 
And Service in the World War. 
By the State of 
Maryland 
and the City of Baltimore. 
The space from the building line to the sidewalk 
is treated with steps, broad terraces, benches and 
planting placed on each side of the entrance portico. 


Organ Screen in Auditorium 


Through the three entrance doors one passes di- 
rectly into a vestibule, which is very effectively lined 
with Missouri porphyry in large slabs, both walls 
and ceiling. One then passes into the main audi- 
torium, which takes up practically the whole of the 
first floor. A broad flight of stairs leads from di- 
rectly opposite the center entrance to the trophy 
room on the lower floor, and from each side to the 
main auditorium at a higher level. At one end of 
this large and imposing room is the platform with 
an organ-screen above and behind it, and at the 
other end a gallery. Around the entire room there 


The Entrance Vestibule 


Platform Doorway, Auditorium 


Detail, ead of Platform 


extends a graceful and freely treated Corinthian 
order, raised on a high Tavarnelle base on which 
are to be cut the names of those Marylanders who 
lost their lives in the War. On the side, high up 
between the three-quarter columns, are beautiful 
leaded windows, glazed with slightly tinted glass. Un- 
der the windows in the square panels above the base 
are round shields bearing the insignia of the different 
divisions of the army, principally those in which 
there were Maryland troops. The central portion 
of the main floor is depressed about 2 feet below 
the outer edge along the walls. This raised portion 
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Entrance Stairs, Auditorium 


of the floor serves as a communicating passage ftom 
the front to the back of the hall. The ceiling is 
plaster, painted. The great central panel, as large 
as the central floor space, is plain sky blue, and that 
portion above the communicating passage is beamed 
and tinted in soft shades of terra cotta and gray. 
Apart from the grace and distinguished dignity 
of the main auditorium, color is its principal charm. 
The walls are carried out in the warm shades of the 
Tavarnelle base. The ceiling is of exquisite blue with 
warm reds, grays and yellows. The leaded win- 
dows are greenish white, and the round decorative 


Steps to Entrance Terrace 


Stalls and Stairs, Auditorium 
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shields are pewter and pale gold,—like the organ 
screens. The rear wall of the gallery back of the 
free-standing columns repeats the terra cotta of 
the ceiling. The floor is carried out in several 
shades of sea green terrazzo, and the parapet and 
stairs are capped with Belgian black marble. The 
room gains immensely from the fact that there are 
no fixed seats. Mr. Fowler, with his accustomed 
attention to detail, has designed beautiful benches 
in American gum, and simple cane-seated chairs are 
used when capacity seating is required. The en- 
tire room is marked by charm and simple dignity. 
The detail is carefully thought out, and although it 
preserves the spirit of Classic architecture, it is 
freely handled. Delightful color makes the whole 
room glow, and color has been used with the great- 
est skill to explain and accent form, and to give 
interest and unity to the whole design. 

The room of the building second in importance 
is the large trophy room in the lower story, reached 
by a broad flight of steps from the auditorium, or 
directly from the street through side entrances. A 
Pompeian Ionic order surrounds the room and sup- 
ports a simple beamed ceiling. The base of each 
column is a dark porphyry drum about one-third 
the height of the column. The plaster beams of 
the ceiling are decorated with simple panels picked 
out in primitive colors. Opening out of this hall, 
and separated from it only by one line of columns, 
is an assembly room capable of seating 300. The 
two rooms may be thrown together by opening a 
sliding partition behind the columns. The wood- 
work here, as in the rest of the building, is Amer- 
ican gum. Filling in the four corners of the plan 
are several committee rooms or offices, which open 
into corridors running parallel to the long axis of 
the building. These small committee rooms, although 
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extremely simple, are by no means the least inter- 
esting part of the building. Mr. Fowler has painted 
the walls in the most delightful way, using bright 
but very simple colors,—blue-greens and yellows. 
The trim and bases are wood, and the floors are of 
terrazzo. The mechanical plant is located in the 
front portion of the ground floor under the entrance 
lobby, and a kitchen and pantries are in a basement. 

The Memorial, both outside and inside, is marked 
by the most dignified simplicity,—on the outside by 
a simplicity that borders almost on the too severe. 
This was perhaps the result of the extreme impor- 
tance in the architectural program placed upon cost. 
The architect, to soften the silhouette of the build- 
ing, has placed upon the four corners acroteria; but 
the uncompromising mass of the building remains. 
If the present writer may be so bold in his eriti- 
cism, he would say that the exterior treatment of the 
basement story is weak and inadequately suggests 
the strength necessary to support the building above, 
and the treatment of the order on the side wall is 
not sufficiently bold in scale to be properly related 
to the order of the portico and the heavy weight of 
the wall above. As for the interior, the parapets 
arranged around the combination of stairs imme- 
diately inside the main entrance seem unnecessarily 
high, and in one or two places the contrast of mate- 
rials is not the happiest. The two black marble 
vases on the parapet serve a questionable end. Mr. 
Fowler hopes to see placed on the wall back of the 
columns in front of the gallery a mural painting. 

Adverse criticism is given with but a sporting in- 
tent, and it in no way lessens the writer’s sincere 
admiration of the fine spirit of the monument, which 
in its great effectiveness and beauty reflects great 
credit upon the state and city that made is possible, 
and upon the architect who brought it into being. 


The Auditorium, Known as Memorial Hall 


Banks and Bank Buildings; Part I. 


By ALFRED HOPKINS 


NEW building is the 
bank’s best bid for busi- 
ness. This may _ not 


come with as much force from 
the architect as it should, be- 
cause his function always cred- 
its him with the wish to pro- 
mote that idea. But such is 
the fact, nevertheless, and to any 
banker who has gone through the 
ordeal of building with any de- 
gree of comfort, it remains indis- 
putable. Not long ago a financier 
from abroad came to America 
and ridiculed the banks in the 
smaller cities, buildings—as he 
described them—which are stone 
and marble mausoleums. He 
wanted to know why it was 
done. The answer is simple and 
entirely adequate: because they 
bring business. If fake con- 
cerns can thrive luxuriantly for 
awhile in offices which give to 
the casual customer the im- 
pression of stability and in- 
tegrity, why should not a legiti- 
mate business benefit in like surroundings? And 
the answer to that is the best of answers: that it does. 

The Lot. But before we take up the building 
proper, there is one thing (with which the archi- 
tect seldom has anything to do) that should have 
careful consideration, and that is the lot. A good 
location is just as necessary for the bank as for 
the merchant. The merchant has always been 
willing to pay for the right place to do business, 
because it brings him trade. The banker must set 
his mind to the same thing, and for the same 
reason; it is just as necessary for the one as for 
the other to be available to the public. The bank 
should acquire the best location possible and pay 
the price for it—not only the best in point of 
situation, but also in point of area. I think it 
is safe to say that nine out of ten banks build too 
small. My experience, as one who has come in 
contact with many such problems, is that the 
average banker when he completes his new struc- 
ture feels that he is secure for 20 years. At the 
end of five, we find he has entirely outgrown his 
quarters, and is probably already holding secret 
conversations with John Doe about acquiring the 
adjoining property. Get a good lot, and forget its 
extra cost. It will prove true economy in the end. 

Now as for sizes; 50 feet in width will suffice, 
though 54 or 56 is very much better. The few 
extra feet may be put into the public lobby, and 
nowhere is space more useful than it is there. Then 


Savings Deposit Bank & Trust Co., 
Elyria, Na Y. 
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for property depth, 100 or 150 
feet, for it is always desirable 
to have available area at the 
rear. In a width of 56 feet a 
single expansion of the screen 
can be made. Generally there 
is not the urgent necessity for 
a width greater than this, up to 
70 or 75 feet. In 70 feet or 
over a double expansion of the 
screen may be made, and a lot 
this wide need not be propor- 
tionately so deep. But a wide 
lot is always an advantage. 
From the very inception of the 
plan, the possibility of future ex- 
pansion should be had in mind. 
It is a matter of importance. 
Expansion. We _ have. said 
that from the very inception 
of the plan the possibility of 
future expansion should «be 
made certain. While the vari- 
ous plans will show how this 
may be done, by the rearrange- 
ment of the screen, officers’ 
quarters, work space, etc., there 
is one general principle involved which it is well to 
keep in mind at the, start,—that the bank’s growth 
will be through its contact with the public on the 
first floor, and that there will never be too much 
area available there. Consequently, any department 
which can go into the basement should be put there, 
and among the first things to be relegated to this 
location are the vaults. The bankers in the smaller 
cities have been a little reluctant to accept this view, 
and as a result we usually find the vaults in the 
very center of things on the banking floors,—of 
course with the great doors as an important adver- 
tising asset. This is all very well for a few 
years, but usually having such an arrangement is a 
great mistake. There is nothing which so compli- 
cates future expansion on the main floor as the safe 
deposit vault, and particularly in a central location. 
With the safe deposit vault in the basement there 
is more space to provide the necessary accommoda- 
tions in the way of coupon booths, consultation 
rooms, etc. <A larger vault may be constructed in 
the basement and expansion for the safe deposit 
department provided, which is just as important 
as expansion anywhere else. With the increased 
area available, a vault for trunk and silver storage 
may be had. ‘This is coming to be more and more 
a service which the bank gives its customers, and 
in some localities it is one of the essentials of the 
safe deposit department,—and I have no doubt that 
providing cold storage will some day be one of the 
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First Floor Plan—27 Wickets 
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Expansion of First Floor Plan—42 Wickets 


The Mechanics’ National Bank, Trenton, N. J. 
Alfred Hopkins, Architect 


regular features of this service. The basement is 
also an excellent location for the women’s room, 
much better than the first floor, where it has been 
the custom to place it. There is-a relation between 
the trust department and the vault, where its 
securities are kept, that makes the basement avail- 
able for that purpose, either in the first instance or 
or as a result of necessary expansion. Public con- 
ference rooms are appropriately placed in the base- 
ment, and in some communities they are a valued 
accommodation to the bank’s clients. The bank 
having a large foreign department always finds the 
basement available for it. But the essential thing 
to get off the main floor is the vault. With that in 
the basement, the whole task of arranging the plan 
has been greatly simplified. Expansion may now 
be provided, and the best type of plan determined. 

Types of Plan. A few years ago there was some 
controversy as to which was the best of the two or 
three possible plans. The “U-plan” or the “island 
plan,” so called. For a savings bank, the island 
plan does very well, and in some instances it is the 
best for that type of institution; but in the com- 
mercial bank the U-plan has generally been adopted, 
and it is better than any other arrangement. To 
begin with, the public is more easily distributed, 
directed and accommodated. Service is more 
easily rendered, and the effect on coming into the 
building and looking down into a wide public area 
is ever so much better. As to the width of the 
public space, 18 feet is perhaps a minimum width; 
20 feet is better, 22 excellent, and 24 feet in width 
gives a real bank, dignified and practical in every way. 

The best location for the officers is at the front 
of the building. In some modern banks they have 
been put in the rear. This is not a good plan for 
two reasons: they are not so accessible to the public, 
and the officers’ open area at the front greatly 
enhances the effect of space to those entering the 
bank. It is well, therefore, to make the officers’ 


quarters commodious, and to have the screen start 
as far back from the entrance as will accommodate 
the number of wickets desired. When it comes 
time for expansion, the officers’ space may be 
utilized for the screen, and the officers may be moved 
to a balcony. Asa matter of fact, a low balcony for 
the executives has proved to be a very good place 
for them. This position keeps the small business 
down on the first floor, where it properly belongs, 
and permits the officials of the bank to give their 
time to more important matters. In every instance 
where we have carried this idea out (always as a 
result of necessary expansion), it has worked well. 

Screen Expansion. Of course the great factor in 
the bank’s expansion is the screen. The possibility 
of altering its arrangement is one of the prime 
essentials of good bank planning. Such portions as 
are intended to be moved should be so designed as 
to be easily removable, and the marble work is 
best backed up with slate and set up on channel 
irons. The joints and miters should all be arranged 
for at the start, so that extra sections of screen 
may be put in with the least inconvenience. In fact 
it is sometimes well to purchase additional wickets 
for converting inactive sections of the screen into 
active cages. It is frequently convenient to place 
consultation rooms or offices behind the screen at 
the start, as these are the easiest to make over into 
cages. The screen is best made of bronze because 
it can be made lighter. It should obstruct the eye 
as little as possible. The lighter it is the less it 
counts as an element of construction; and the more 
it becomes a matter of furnishing, the less reason 
there is for having architectural symmetry. There 
is no need, therefore, to have the screen start at 
the same distance from the wall on each side of the 
room. It is to a great extent a matter of convenience. 

Location of Departments. With regard to the 
location of the various departments, this must be 
gone into carefully to suit individual requirements. 
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There are some general rules which usually apply, 
however. The note cage adjoins the officers’ quar- 
ters. There is one theory which puts the paying 
tellers on one side of the public space and the re- 
ceiving tellers on the other, but not directly oppo- 
site one another. When the public area is con- 
tracted, this distributes the lines and sometimes 
prevents congestion. On the other hand, it is well 
to put the paying and receiving tellers, who are 
always the busiest, where they receive the most 
advantageous light. This should come from the 
side or back. It is trying to have to face the light 
all day. If the building is lighted on one side, 
then all the tellers are better on that side. The 
public likes this arrangement too. With a wide 
public space, any arrangement of tellers may be 
had, and there is no advantage in putting the pay- 
ing and receiving cages on opposite sides. The 
savings department is well placed on one side, so 
that the lines to its windows may be separate, and 
that its customers may come in and go out with as 
little interference with the commercial part of the 
bank as possible. These departments are best apart. 
Workroom. The smaller city bank prefers to 
have the workroom on the first floor. This is 
good place for it, provided there is area enough. 
The workroom located here should be so designed 
that it can be taken out eventually and the space used 
to enlarge the banking room. The metropolitan 
banks, of course, have all their workrooms on the 
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upper floors, and it is entirely satisfactory to locate 
them there even for the smaller institutions. The 
telautograph, the pneumatic chute, the electric lift. 
intercommunicating telephones, etc., make the sec- 
ond story workroom accessible and convenient. In 
fact many bankers in the smaller cities have told 
me that they prefer to have the bookkeepers out of 
the banking rooms. The written word between the 
tellers and the bookkeeping department is a better 
record than the spoken. Mistakes are less likely to 
happen. If the workroom is put off the main 
floor, it is better on a floor entirely by itself. This 
work should never be done on open balconies in 
the banking rooms. Such balconies are noisy, 
always spoil the architecture, detract from the dig- 
nity of the interior, and are usually poorly ven- 
tilated, old fashioned and generally out of date. 
The workroom should be a self-contained room, 
treated acoustically so that it will not be noisy, and 
if this is adequately done it is not necessary, in 
the average bank, to provide a separate machine 
room. There should be in connection with the 
workroom, emergency toilets for both sexes, a drink- 
ing water fountain, and one if not two wash basins, 
depending on the number of employes. Usually it 
is better for the pneumatic tube service to deliyer 
at the center of the workroom, where the book- 
keepers may be on one side and the transit depart- 
ment on the other, all items going to either one 
department or the other in an orderly way. While 
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Officers’ Space, Suffern National Bank 


the pneumatic tube is entirely practical and satis- 
factory, it is not a bad idea to put in an electric 
lift as an emergency feature. It will often be useful. 

Stationery. One thing the importance of which 
is usually under-estimated and forgotten about in 
the bank building is having proper facilities for 
taking care of the stationery. Bank stationery is 
very important, and its cost frequently runs into 
considerable money. Even small banks will have 
five, six or eight thousand dollars’ worth of sta- 
tionery, while the larger banks have anywhere from 
forty to sixty thousand dollars invested in sta- 
tionery; in fact, a bank’s stock of stationery is 
frequently larger and more valuable than that of 
any stationery store in town. For this reason it 
must have a proper place for its being received, un- 
and stored. The proper place for its 
entrance is not the front door. Stationery should 
be delivered to and unpacked in the basement, where 
the empty boxes may be conveniently burned in the 
boiler room, and the contents put upon the elevator 
if the stationery room is on an upper floor. We 
have frequently tried to work out storage for sta- 
tionery in the workroom itself, but it is impossible 
to make this a shipshape arrangement. Stationery 
is very disorderly in appearance (though it should 
not be), and having a separate room is after all 
the best way of providing for it, wherever possible. 

Luncheon Rooms. Another accessory of the 
bank, frequently very desirable, is a luncheon room, 
small kitchenette where luncheons may be 
cooked. In the smaller cities banks are now coming 
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Suffern National Bank, Suffern, N. Y. 
Alfred Hopkins, Architect 


to provide luncheon for their employes. The usual 
arrangement is that the bank gives the luncheon 
and the employe gives half of the luncheon hour 
for it. Good home cooking is very much better 
than the restaurant food which the employe gets in 
the city. All the large banks find it greatly to 
their advantage to provide such service. The big 
metropolitan institutions do this invariably, and in 
many the rule that employes have luncheon in the 
building is more or less strictly enforced. 

Cloak Rooms. As was said before, it is not well 
to place the lavatories, cloak rooms, ete., in the 
basement. There is not enough light or ventilation 
there, and in basement rooms wet garments are 
slow to dry out. One of the rear mezzanines is an 
excellent place for such rooms as experience proves. 

Bank Design. As to the bank’s exterior design, 
good architecture here is a valuable commercial 
asset. A dignified, Classical building creates in 
the public mind a feeling of respect and confidence 
for the institution so housed, but there should be 
certain features very necessary from the bank’s 
point of view and which are also very appropriate 
to such architecture. Among these are good large 
windows, to let as much light into the bank as 
possible and to permit the man in the street to see 
in as much as possible. There is no better adver- 
tising for the bank thah its building. Large win- 
dows permit a good view of the interior from the 
outside, and especially at night when the building 
should be brilliantly lighted. The bank has long 
been unwelcome in the merchandising district be- 
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High Attic Walls Provide Space for Lettering. City National Bank, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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cause it creates “a dark corner.” There is not 
the slightest reason for the bank’s being dark at 
night. In fact this policy is particularly stupid. 
Many banks burn up vast amounts of current in 
large electric signs upon the roofs, while the build- 
ings on the street are dark. Reverse this policy. 
Light up the interior of the building, and let the 
public take a look at the institution. It is sure to pay. 


snepihicelbebcdaaes Dedman ee ee 
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Decorative Treatment of Old Ledgers in Enclosed Bookcases. 
Directors’ Room, City National Bank, Binghamton 


Reverting again to the value of the public’s 
looking into the bank from the street, it is abso- 
lutely important to do away with the commercial 
bank builders’ never-failing habit of putting the 
directors’ room across the front of the building, 
and entering under this in a low story which 
usually encloses a customers’ space on one side 
of the entrance door, with a women’s room on the 


Door of Directors’ Room on Balcony Overlooks Main 
Banking Room, City National Bank, Binghamton 
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other. This shuts off the front of the bank from 
public view in the worst possible way. The mez- 
zanine is very useful in bank construction, but it 
should always be at the back of the building 
and never at the front. In almost every instance 
it is well to take consultation rooms away from 
the front windows and put them either back of 
the screen, if the lot is wide enough, or incor- 
porate them as part of the screen. As a matter 
of fact, the average banker is likely to overestimate 
the real necessity for having consultation rooms. 
All the great metropoli- 
tan banks do their busi- 
ness out in the open, and 
having a dignified off- 
cers’ space as large as pos- 
sible is always a great 
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and here skylights were out of the question. It 
would seem at first that the blank outside walls, 
only 6 feet away, might make the workroom dark, 
and that sufficient light would not get in between 
the outside walls and the workroom walls. This 
happily proved not to be the case; in fact the out- 
side walls do not seem to darken the workroom at 
all, and if they were removed altogether the work- 
room would be very little lighter than it is now. 
It is amply lighted with numerous windows on all 
four sides, and is ideally ventilated. This is really 
an excellent arrange- 
ment for a workroom in 
an individual bank 
building. In fact the 
entire plan of this bank 
may be studied to ad- 


vantage. The area was 


advantage to a bank. 


A Specific Example. 


small, smaller than we 


As the new building for 
the City National Bank 


sary to take advantage 


at Binghamton, N. Y., 
is a carefully planned 
structure and was de- 
signed along the lines 
here indicated, I would 
like to give a detailed 
deseription of it as illus- 
trating the principles set 
forth here. The prob- 
lem was. to 
substantial building from 
the point of view of the 
exterior. It had to be 
an “individual”  struc- 
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of every square foot of 
land. The safe deposit 
_ department was put in 
the basement story, to- 
gether with the women’s 
room and the trunk stor- 
age department as well. 
The main banking 
room has a height of 35 
feet in the clear, and 
has been laid out to pro- 
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vide for future expan- 
sion. The _ president’s 
office at the side is just 


maal 


ture, the lot not being 
of sufficient area to be 
advantageous for an of- 
fice building, and it was 
necessary to build on 
this corner something 
that would always hold its own with any buildings 
which might be built near it. A proper height 
was absolutely necessary, and in view of the 
necessity of having large windows below, the only 
way to secure a dignified effect was to rely on 
masonry above, adopting precisely the same scheme 
of design which the Romans used for their tri- 
umphal arches. Consequently, heavy attic walls 
(the architects’ name for wide masonry areas 
which come above the main cornice line of his 
building) were essential How to get a_ well 
lighted and well ventilated workroom and include 
this feature was the problem. The workroom 
was therefore set back behind the solid outside 
walls some 6 feet. By this arrangement it was 
easy to fill the workroom walls with windows, 
which would not have been possible if the work- 
room had been .extended to the outside of the 
building. Here the windows would have had to 
be treated architecturally and not commercially, 
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Section Through City National Bank, Binghamton, N. Y., 


Showing Workroom on Roof 


wide enough to provide 
at some time for two 
cages, and the extra 
wickets necessary were 
furnished by the bronze 
contractor for this pur- 
pose. On the other side, doing away with the of- 
ficers’ quarters, the screen is planned to extend 
toward the front, leaving only enough place for a 
stairway to the future officers’ balcony. The 
directors’ room was put on a mezzanine at the 
rear and has excellent ventilation. A new idea was 
tried out here, and it has been very generally com- 
mended. Instead of having a long table with 
chairs around it, in the usual way, it was deter- 
mined to make this directors’ room more of a 
library in effect. It is fitted with comfortable 
chairs, writing desk, sofa and a table only large 
enough to accommodate the presiding officer and 
the secretary. Not the least interesting feature of 
its decoration is the, bookcase at the end, holding 
the old ledgers and ‘cash books, which go back to 
1852. This arrangement of the directors’ room has 
been popular from the beginning, and is one of the 
bank’s most successful details. It is as different as 
possible from the usual, conventional board room. 


wanted, so it was neces- | 
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The Country Club, Roanoke, Va. 


SMITHEY & TARDY, ARCHITECTS 
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The Community Playhouse, Pasadena 


ELMER GREY, ARCHITECT 
By MARGARET CRAIG 


HE new Pasadena Playhouse will undoubtedly 
become the prototype of many a community 
theater throughout the country. Its beauty 

of architectural treatment alone is enough to afford 
inspiration to those seeking a model of a small, 
modern theater structure. It is built in the version 
of the Spanish style known as “early Californian” 
architecture, and its white, hand-troweled plaster 
walls, rising in even tiers from the entrance court- 
yard to the lofty stagehouse in the rear, are very 
dazzling against the blue sky of southern California. 
Elmer Grey, the architect, has given to the build- 
ing much of the quality that is so closely woven into 
the warp and woof of the drama itself,—humanism, 
poetry, and aspiration,—and he has achieved in his 
work the closest correlation of fine proportion, a 
varied rhythm, and a noteworthy regard for the 
subordination of details, as well as for the correct 
dignity of climaxes. The development of the dra- 
matic institution it houses, with all of its affiliated 
departments, has been logical and always marked 
by the feeling of simplicity and sincerity, and Mr. 
Grey has expressed much the same qualities in the 
building, discarding the unnecessary ornamentation 
that is so common in theater construction, and re- 
lying on the beauty of line as exemplified in the out- 
side stairway, as it swings to the upper story, and 
on a plan providing for the serving of one function, 
affording a suitable center for community interests. 


Ba tee 


Although the auditorium is set well back from 
the street, it has by way of introduction a most in- 
viting court, with shops on either side, and a cov- 
ered arcade that borders it on the north and leads 
to the main portico that gives access to the series 
of entrance doors. It is a hospitable courtyard, and 
fittingly indicates the spirit of this communal or- 
ganization. On every side are arcades and colon- 
nades; a brightly colored tile fountain graces one 
corner, and a romantic stairway curves easily to 
the balustrade that is above the entrance arcade. 
Potted plants from semi-arid and tropical regions 
are grouped at the bases of the pillars along the top 
of the balustrade and around the roots of the tall 
palm trees. The court is paved with golden-hued 
flagstones that possess an unusual texture, due to 
the uneven cutting of the stones. The stairway, an 
important feature of the exterior, rises to the long 
passage above, where are found a recital hall, and 
numerous business offices of the governing directors, 
the play director and their associates, publicity men 
and the managing committees. From this center the 


access to the auditorium is easy, the stage and the 
workrooms being beneath on the first floor. 
Returning to the court, and passing through the 
main arches of the arcade, which are especially 
marked with massive wrought iron lanterns, one 
reaches the line of entrance doors that open into the 
foyer. 


Its walls are of broken tones of blue-green; 


One Side of the“Entrance Courtyard, Community Playhouse, Pasadena 
Elmer Grey, Architect 
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COMMUNITY PLAYHOUSE, PASADENA 
ELMER GREY, ARCHITECT 
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the ceiling, of a still darker value, of cement simu- 
lating wood, having been pressed by wooden beams 
before it was dry. The ornamentation is of richly 
colored flowers and fruit in oils, slightly toned down 
with uneven lines of gold leaf. Four doors, hung 
with heavy, dark velvet curtains, open into the audi- 
torium, and disclose the beauty beyond. The lines 
of the interior decoration swing around to the stage, 
and it is not surprising that the painted drop cur- 
tain is the first thing to challenge the eye of the 
visitor. The subject is a huge galleon floating in a 
sea of ultramarine blue, streaked with dashes of 
reds and yellows. The ship stands out against a 
brownish cloud that is shot through with a burst of 
golden sunshine. It was painted by Alson Clark, 
of Pasadena, and was a gift to the Playhouse. 
Other notable features of the interior are the 
balcony which curves around to the two boxes built 


at the sides of the stage, and the ceiling that in its: 


broad expanse of colorful patterns resembles a bed 
of larkspur when lighted by a summer sun. The 
deep coves of the ceiling are arched, and in this 
way form reflecting surfaces of indirect light. The 
boxes have shell-like tops, and are decorated in blue 
and gold. They enclose wrought iron grilles and 
windows at the second story level. To decorate the 
side wall spaces there are two windows, framed by 
borders of terra cotta in relief and hung with 
velvet curtains. The floor of the stage extends out 
over the orchestra pit and is reached by steps from 
the first row of chairs. At either side of the orches- 
tra pit are slightly sloping passageways that lead 
to the green room on the other side of the stage. 
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The green room, of a truly Drury Lane charac- 
ter, is an important detail of the theater, and it is 
destined to exert influences that are important not 
only for the actors but for the community. It is 
used as a social center, and for entertainments more 
or less connected with the drama. Large mirrors 
occupy the important wall spaces, and between them 
are red lacquered doors that open into numerous 
dressing rooms, all well equipped with modern 
lighting and connected with signal bells. In con- 
nection with the green room are the departments 
for making-up, for the showers, and the kitchen and 
lockers used by the musicians and ushers. In the 
north wing, close at hand and easily reached from 
every part of the building, are the workrooms where 
many of the costumes are made, where the prop- 
erties are stored, and where the textiles are dyed for 
the stage sets. Altogether, the building serves every 
useful purpose without sacrificing the beauty of 
architecture. It is a structure that possesses esthetic 
value as well as being in accord with the funda- 
mental laws of fine spacing and unified arrange- 
ment, and it possesses important qualities that en- 
hance the prevailing sense of comfort and harmony. 

The entire cost of the building and its equipment 
was raised by public subscription, and this fact 
formed an incentive for all of those engaged in the 
erection of the structure to carry out each detail 
with the utmost care and regard for artistic effect. 
As a monument of modern architecture it is ad- 
mirably related to its Californian environment, and 
it will always stand as an expression, a milepost on 
the road. of community dramatic achievement. 


Entrance Court Community Playhouse, Pasadena 


Elmer Grey, 


Architect 
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Photos. Trowbridge Plans on" Back 
HOUSE OF JOHN P. WILSON, ESQ., CHICAGO 


HOWARD VAN DOREN SHAW, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF JOHN P. WILSON, ESQ., CHICAGO 


HOWARD VAN DOREN SHAW, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF JOHN P. WILSON, ESQ 


CHICAGO 


HOWARD VAN DOREN SHAW, ARCHITECT 
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House of John P. Wilson, Esq., Chicago 


HOWARD VAN DOREN SHAW, Architect 


ITH the increasing popularity of large 

and palatial apartments for city homes, 

the number of private city houses built 
each year has dwindled rapidly. In fact an out- 
standing example of new urban domestic architec- 
ture is today so rare that it is a pleasure as well 
as a privilege to publish so fine an example of 
modern Georgian architecture as this house 
recently completed in Chicago. 

The simple four-story facade shows a dignified 
treatment carried out in brick and limestone. The 
basement story with its hospitable entrance door 
and well proportioned windows is built of lime- 
stone, above which the three remaining stories are 
constructed of dull red brick. Arches with lime- 
stone key blocks provide slight recesses for the tall 
windows of the main floor. A narrow limestone 
cornice with modillions breaks the facade above the 
second story windows, giving the effect of a high 
parapet or attic to the wall of the fourth floor 
above. A plain limestone coping finishes the top 
of the facade. A thin limestone balcony supported 
on delicate corbels separates the limestone walls of 
the basement from the brick walls above. A simple 
wrought iron balustrade further accentuates and 
ornaments this division between the basement and 
the upper stories, and a high wrought iron fence 
at the sidewalk level furnishes another decorative 
note emphasizing the character of the building. 

The plan of Mr. Wilson’s house is clearly indi- 
cated by the arrangement of windows on the front 
facade. Entering the front door, a small cloak- 


Stairway and Entrance Hall 


room is located at the left, while on the right is 
a larger room used as a study or office. The 
entrance hall leads to the center of the house, where 
a graceful circular stairway with an _ interesting 
wrought iron balustrade leads to the main floor. 
The walls of this entrance hall are laid up in 
Yorkshire stone, with a black marble base which 
harmonizes well with the black terrazzo floor. The 
stairway also is constructed of warm toned York- 
shire stone. In the rear of the basement floor are 
located the kitchen, servants’ dining room, laundry, 
pantry and storage rooms, which are reached from 
the street through a narrow passageway. The plan 
of the first or main floor shows a large living 
room, extending the entire length of the front of 
the house. This room, which is of unusually fine 
proportions, is paneled from floor to ceiling, with 
an elaborately carved cornice and panel mouldings 
in typical Georgian style. Furnished almost entirely 
with rare pieces of antique English furniture of 
design appropriate to the period of the room, a 
remarkable air of age and dignity is obtained. A 
pair of antique crystal chandeliers, interesting old 
paintings, wall sconces and quaint original book- 
cases still further add to the Georgian atmosphere 
of this delightful room. The paneled walls are 
painted a soft shade of brown and are glazed to 
produce an antique tone. The carved panel 
mouldings and cornice are gilded and glazed to 
further enhance the rich color tones of walls and 
ceiling. The walnut doors into the center stair 
hall, the walnut bookcases and the brown toned 
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The Yellow and White Salon 
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mahogany of the furniture make a pleasant con- 
trast to the lighter tones of the walls. The mas- 
sive bolection moulding of the fireplace is of dull 
red marble, which color is repeated in some of the 
lamps and shades, as well as in the antique 
Chinese rugs. Chinese red appears again in the 
raw silk hangings of the windows, making a de- 
lightful contrast to the brown and old gold tones 
prevailing throughout the entire room. The furni- 
ture coverings vary in color, Chinese green, Empire 
blue, taupe, and the various colors of old needle- 
work are used. Several of the old pieces of furni- 
ture are Chinese Chippendale, while the rest are 
in varying styles of the Georgian period—Hepple- 
white, Sheraton and Adam. 

This great living room is entered from a spacious 
center stair hall with black and white marble floor, 
walls, pilasters and cornice painted a warm gray, 
and window hangings of rich green, which provides 
an attractive approach to the open archway, through 
which a broad stairway leads to the floors above. 
Service stairs, store closets and a lavatory are also 
located adjacent to this center stair hall. At the 
rear of this floor are a dining room and salon 
of nearly equal sizes.\ Both rooms are decorated 
in a simple adaptation of the Adam style. In the 
dining room an antique marble mantelpiece and old 
armchairs, all in the Empire style, are combined 
successfully with Adam pieces. Various tones of 
green are used for the color scheme. Against the 
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gray-green walls, which are broken into panels in 
an interesting manner, hangings are used in which 
an Empire design in rich yellow appears against a 
ground of green. The dining room projects a few 
feet beyond the salon, making it possible to have 
a window in each side wall as well as at the end 
of the room. In the salon the walls are painted 
white in characteristic Adam fashion, against which 
the vari-colored marble mantelpiece in this same 
style makes a pleasant contrast. On the dark 
stained floor a richly colored rug, showing blue and 
rose against a yellow background, furnishes a 
delightful color note. Color again relieves the 
whiteness of the walls in the green and gold painted 
cabinets set into the deep niches which are recessed 
within the walls on either side of the fireplace. 

The second floor of this unusually well planned 
and delightfully decorated house is taken up by a 
suite of two bedrooms and dressing room on the 
front, and two guest rooms with baths on the rear. 
On the third floor are additional family bedrooms 
with baths connecting, in the front, and at the rear, 
completely shut off from the front of the house, 
are located six servants’ rooms and two baths. To 
sum up the impression made by a brief survey of 
this successful example of a modern American city 
house, designed, decorated and furnished with con- 
summate taste and skill in the finest manner of the 
Georgian period, it can justly be said that it is 
one of the most perfect of recent American homes. 


The White Walls of the Salon Are Relieved by the Rich Yellow Rug and Hangings 


THE BUILDING SITUATION 


A MONTHLY REVIEW OF COSTS AND GONDITIONS 


HE building construction figures for the 

month of June, as reported by the F. W. 

Dodge Corporation, indicate an enormous 
total, approximately 40 per cent higher than for 
the corresponding month of last year. The con- 
tracts awarded during June in territory covering 
about seven-eighths of the United States total 
$540,609,600, which is an increase of 9 per cent 
over May. For the first six months of 1925 the 
total value of building contracts let is over 


$2,500,000,000, representing nearly 15 per cent” 
more than during the first six months of the record: 
year 1924. The building industry is today on a 


more stable basis than it has been for many years. 

According to a recent survey issued by the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, some light is 
thrown on the question of comparative costs by 
a consideration of the area and value represented by 
contracts awarded. The average value per square 
foot of floor space during the first five months of 
this year and the corresponding period last year, 
for the different classes of buildings, is thus given: 


ANNUAL CHANGES 


. MONTHLY CHANGES 


Classification 1925 1924 
Ceinereial””... J, Sates she, Cees: $5.39 $5.17 
Ro uiCatiGnial Gf cred s oct «se tee ae 6.51 rs 
Hospitals and Institutions.... 7.92 6.83 
ETGUSUT Ia! ea ote on tre 6.91 6.78 
Military and Naval) .: ues 5.78 6.60 
Pubker Buudingsis.. sawaces 7.05 6.85 
Religious and Memorial ...... 8.63 7.44 
Reswietiale J. .aeeer soe eee Mee 4.87 4.58 
Social and Recreational ....... 8.22 5.62 

DAVOTAGe Ieee eek Ants $5.47 $5.06 


It will be noted that the average cost per unit of 
area is materially higher this year in every group 
except military and naval buildings, which form 
only a very small proportion of the total. The 
average increase in unit cost is about 8 per cent. 
This increase does not by any means measure the 
advance in average building costs during the year, 
but it does provide some basis for the contention 
that an advance rather than a decline has taken place. 
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deer various important factors of change in the building situation are recorded in the chart given here: (1) Building 
Costs. This includes the cost of labor and materials; the index point is a composite of all available reports in basic 
materials and labor costs under national averages. (2) Commodity Index. Index figure determined by the United States 
Department of Labor. (3) Money Value of Contemplated Construction, Value of building for which plans have been 
filed based on reports of the United States Chamber of Commerce, F. W. Dodge Corp., and Engineering News-Record. 
(4) Money Value of New Construction. Total valuation of all contracts actually let. The dollar scale is at the left of 
the chart in millions. (5) Square Foot Area of New Construction. The measured volume of new buildings. The square 
foot measure is at the right of the chart. The variation of distances between the value and volume lines represents a square 
foot cost which is determined first, by the trend of building costs, and second, by the quality of construction. 
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Settings For Hand Fired Tubular Boilers 


SUPPORTING LUGS 


COMBUSTION 
CHAMBER 


Fig. 12—-Lug Support for Horizontal Tubular Boiler 
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Fig. 15—Vent Ducts Protect Boiler Suspension Columns 
Against Overheating 


The utmost possible precaution must be taken to prevent the columns 
from buckling when the furnace is stoked with gas, fuel oil or 
pulverized coal. 


HE boiler illustrated at the left is 

supported by lugs riveted to the 
shell and resting on brick side walls. 
Boilers of up to 54 inches in diameter 
may be supported by two lugs on each 
side. From 54 to 78 inches they must be 
supported by the outside suspension type 
of setting, or at four points by brackets 
set in pairs. 

Fig. 13 shows the method of providing 
for expansion and contraction in lug- 
supported horizontal-tubular boilers by 
anchoring the front lugs in place and 
resting rear lugs on rolls which permit 
the free movement of the boiler. 
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Fig. 13—-Expansion Rolls Under Lug 
Supports 


The suspension type of setting for re- 
turn-tubular boilers (Fig. 14) is the best 
type of support, because the boiler is 
left free to expand and contract. 

With either type of support a_ hori- 
zontal-tubular boiler is set 1% inches 
higher at the front than at the rear, pro- 
viding pitch to the blowoff outlet at rear 
and a rise of flues or tubes from the 
combustion chamber to the smokebox. 
The blowoff pipe is protected from direct 
heat by means of a V-wall, pointing 
toward the firebox but not touching the 
boiler. 

Supporting columns, as shown in Fig. 
15, should be encased in three courses of 
brick, but with a 2- or 3-inch space all 
around to allow a flow of cooling air. 
When two or more boilers are set in 
battery, an air tunnel is provided from 
outside setting to interior columns, and 
sometimes tops are connected with special 
flues. It is bad practice to connect these 
vents with the breeching from boilers. 
Under forced draft, there is danger of 
heat’s being driven into the air spaces. 
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Fig. 16—Cast Iron Boiler Front 


This is a typical front for a return- 
tubular boiler. This iron front has a 
backing of fire. brick. 
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Power and Heating Plants 
THE GENERATING PLANT; BOILERS 


By J. J. COSGROVE 


Epitor’s Note—The first part of this series of articles on 
“Power and Heating Plants” by Mr. Cosgrove, appeared in 


THe ARCHITECTURAL Forum for April, 1925. 

| tion be provided to support a boiler and boiler 
walls. Concrete makes the best foundation, 

and it is well to have the concrete poured long 

enough before the delivery of the boiler to allow 

the foundation to become thoroughly set. 

The bearing capacity of the soil must be consid- 
ered when proportioning the foundation. In soft 
or swampy ground it might be necessary to drive 
piles along the line of the walls, or to build a con- 
crete footing a couple of feet thick and over the 
entire area of the setting. The foundation is made 
4 inches wider all around than the brickwork for 
the boiler setting. A boiler setting for a horizontal 
tubular boiler is shown in Fig. 17, a sectional view 
of a boiler setting is shown in Fig. 18, and a half 
elevation and half cross section in Fig. 19. 

Measurements for the various parts of a boiler 
setting for hand-fired boilers from 36 inches in di- 
ameter up to 84 inches in diameter are given in 
Table II. The reference letters on Figs. 17, 18 and 
19 correspond to the letters in the top lines of the 
table. The height to the bottom of the boiler indi- 
cated in Fig. 18, I-J, is for the front end of the 
boiler. The rear end would be 1% inches lower. 
The height of setting given in Table II is the con- 
vential height given by the manufacturers to suit 


T is necessary that a good, substantial founda- 
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Fig. 17—Plan of Setting for Horizontal 
Tubular Boiler 
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average conditions. As will be seen later, the height 
of a boiler from the grates depends upon the kind 
of fuel to be used, and upon the rate of combustion. 
The walls enclosing a boiler are on an average 12 
inches thick, and are made solid. There is no ad- 
vantage in leaving a space between the outer and 
inner courses of brick, as it will neither retard heat 
materially nor prevent the brickwork from crack- 
ing. However, hollow setting walls or furnace wall 
flues are sometimes provided to heat the air used 
for combustion, and at the same time keep down the 
temperature of the walls. 

At the rear of the boiler setting is the rear arch, 
which roofs the space between the back end of the 
boiler and the brickwork and deflects the flames 
and hot gases into the boiler tubes. The under side 
of this arch is just above the top level of the upper- 
most row of tubes. The back arch of the boiler 
should be just high enough to clear the top row of 
tubes. It must be built low enough so that the 
water level inside the boiler can never fall below 
that of the arch, which if placed too high will leave 
a section of tube sheet bare when the water happens 
to be low in the boiler. The arch must not touch 
the boiler or the boiler cannot expand without push- 
ing the arch out of true. A lap joint is made to 
cover the opening to cut down the air leakage. At 
the sides, just above the middle line of the boiler, 
the brickwork is corbeled out as shown at A, to 
close the gap between wall and boiler. From above 
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Fig. 18—Longitudinal Section Through Setting for 
Horizontal Tubular Boiler 
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Fig. 19—Half Elevation and Half Cross Section of 
Typical Boiler Setting 


this a single or double rowlock arch is sprung 
to enclose the boiler at the top, and to prevent leak- 
age of air into the boiler setting or the escape of 
flames and gas from within. To more effectively 
insulate the top of the boiler and prevent air or gas 
leaks, plaster the arch with asbestos cement. 

The bridge wall, which partly separates the fur- 
nace from the combustion chamber, is built of fire 
brick and is not bonded to the side walls. It is let 
into grooves or pockets in the side walls for sup- 
port, but with sufficient room for the bridge wall 
to expand without crushing out the side walls or 
cracking the brickwork. The bridge wall is made 
independent of the side walls, so it can be torn out 
and renewed at any time without tearing out part 
of the side walls. The bridge wall has many func- 
tions to perform in the operation of a boiler. It 
limits the furnace, provides a rest for the grates, 
and by deflecting the flames, hot gases and air up- 
ward it helps to mix and commingle them more 
thoroughly when passing through the throat or 
space between the top of the wall and the boiler. 

All the walls inside the boiler setting, the bridge 


wall, inside lining of furnace, combustion chamber. 
and smokebox, are built of fire brick. The firebox, 


lining of fire brick is made 9 inches thick, or two 
rows of brick, for from 18 to 24 inches above the 
grates. These brick are laid in stretcher courses 
with headers every fifth course, so that one row or 


4% inches of brickwork can be removed when’ 


burned out, and there will still be a fire brick back- 
ing. New brick can easily be laid up against the 
inner or second course of fire brick. At the rear 
of the boiler a V-shaped pier of fire brick is built 
with the point of the V toward the front. Back of 
this pier, and protected by it from the direct blast 
effect of the flames and gases, is the blowoff pipe. 
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The front brickwork of the boiler setting is 
pierced with so many openings that the masonry 
becomes a series of arches and inverted arches. 
Cast iron door linings, similar to those suggested 
in Fig. 20, are put in the ashpit openings and built 
in with brick. At the height called for in the set- 
ting, a dead plate (Fig. 21) is laid across the front 
wall. This plate has a lip to support the front end 
of the grate bars. A cast iron lining for the fire 
doors comes next, over which is sprung an arch of 
fire brick. Above this arch the wall is corbeled in, 
as shown at B in Fig. 18, so it will project several 
inches along the shell of the boiler. An inverted 
arch is then built, as shown in Fig. 22, and an arch 
sprung on top of that, thus making a complete cir- 
cle which forms a smokebox at the front end of the 
boiler and separates the smokebox from the furnace 
or firebox. An opening is left at the top of the 
arch or circle, and this is covered with a stack plate 
similar to that in Fig. 23, to support the breeching. 
Inspection will show two grooves, one at each end 
of the collar upstanding on the stack plate. They 
are to receive the damper rod, the damper being 
located at this point in the breeching. Before start- 
ing the brickwork, the water column and blowoft 
pipes are made up in place. An air space is left 
around those pipes where they pass through the 
brickwork; then, when the mason work is com- 
pleted, the air spaces are tightly packed with asbes- 
tos, and then pointed with mortar to prevent air 
leaks. The water column is set so that the lowest 
gauge cock is 3 inches above the top row of tubes 
at the front end. 

Firebrick. There is no doubt that as many set- 
ting failures result from poor workmanship as from 
use of poor materials. It is advisable, therefore, in 
setting boilers to have it done by masons who have 
specialized on that class of work. There are two 
kinds of brick used in boiler settings—ordinary. 
hard-burned ‘red brick, and fire brick. The red 
brick are laid up in lime-cement mortar composed 
of one volume of Portland cement, three volumes 
of unslacked lime and 16: volumes of clean, ‘sharp 
sand. Not less than 2% bushels of lime are used in 
laying up 1,000 brick. Each brick is thoroughly 
embedded, and all joints are filled with mortar to’ 
completely fill all crevices through which air might 


Fig. 20—Ashpit Door Lining 
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‘ TABLE II 
DIMENSIONS AND BRICK For HorIzONTAL TUBULAR BOILER SYSTEMS 

HORSE POWER 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 60 70 75 
A—Diameter of Boiler................. 36 36 36 44 44 44 48 48 54 54 60 
Benen Boller... ........6....5.- 8 10 12 10 PAE 14 12 14 14 16 14 
S| ES 13 13 13 17 17 | 17 17 ily! 18 18 18 
D—Floor to Stack Plate............... i 2k” 7’ 24” To2Er 8’ 22” 8’ 23” B’ 23” 8’ 113” 8/111” 9/93” 9/93" 10’ 2” 
E—Floor to Dead Plate............... 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
Oy Ee oy EY 28 28 28 28 28 28 28 28 36 36 36 
G—Length of Ashpit.................. 36 36 42 42 42 48 48 48 48 54 54 
H—Combustion Chamber.............. 4’ 6” 6° 6" 8/0” 6’0” 8/0” 9’ 6” 7/6" 9’ 6” 9/6” 11’ 6” 9/0” 
I—Lengtn Over All...-..1..- 2.0.0.0... NERS pn! 14,7" 2 Ry a Lee el 16" PE ise TOG Td wee dd 19’0 21/0" 19’ 0” 
J—Width Comb. Chamber............. 42 42 42 50 50 50 54 54 60 60 66 
K—Width of Furnace................. 36 36 36 44 44 44 48 48 54 54 60 
Pe Water Alle ck oa. kk eee eee 66” 6’ 6” 6’ 6" qq" vial 72" 716" 716" 870" 8’0” 8/6" 
PG sOr Pater BrICK. SINGIE 2.660... 5... 725 800 960 1000 1100 1200 1284 1500 1800 2080 1940 
No. of Red Brick, Single...............}] 6000 6800 7600 7300 8760 10200 9300 10800 11200 12800 12200 
No. of Fire Brick for Battery........... 1450 1600 1920 2000 2200 2400 2568 3000 3600 4160 3880 
No. of Red Brick for Battery........... 8200 11500 12800 12100 14680 17200 15375 18000 18400 21200 20400 

HORSE POWER 80 90 100 115 125 150 175 175 200 200 225 
A—Diameter of Boiler................. 60 60 66 66 72 72 72 78 78 84 84 
Bere te OUCE., o.6s....---..-...) 16 18 16 18 16 18 20 18 20 18 20 
es 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 
D—Floor to Stack Plate.............-.] 10’2” 10’ 2” 10’ 8” 10’ 8” 11728 113% iG eae 147% 1107" ie Las 2 12°41" 
E—Floor to Dead Plate............... 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
Be Aeratee EO GOURT. eee ce eee 36 36 36 36 36 36 36 36 36 36 36 
G—Length of Ashpit.................. 54 60 60 66 66 72 78 7 78 72 78 
H—Combustion Chamber.............. 11/410” 1246" 10’ 6” 1270" 10’ 0” 116% 137.0" Netti 137.0" 194.6% 137 0% 
FCC OVET ALL, cco chr sede ess 210? 2520" ZEGO™ 230" 2A Oe 231.0" 7570” DanOr 25407 23°07 PA AEL YE 
J—Width Comb. Chamber............. 66 66 72 i2e ea 78 78 78 84 84 90 90 
K—Width of Furnace................. 60 60 66 66 72 72 72 78 78 84 84 
Cig ite ch Ce S aN ES OR 8/6” 8/6” 9’0” 9/0” 9’ 6” 9’ 6” QF 6” 10’ 0” 10’ 0” 10’ 6” 10’ 6” 
Nope pire Brick, Single. 5.05.3. 5... 4s 2230 2435 2350 2540 2650 2980 3300 3020 3360 3400 3780 
No. of Red Brick, Single:..............| 13000 14400 13800 15000 14800 15600 16700 16400 18500 18000 20000 
No. of Fire Brick for Battery........... 4460 4870 4700 5080 5300 5960 6600 6040 6720 6800 7560 
No. of Red Brick for Batterv...........| 21600 23970 22700 24687 24700 25900 27600 27235 30950 30200 33700 
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bed the brick in, as is the case with mortar and 
common brick. Fire brick must be dry and pro- 
tected from moisture until used. The fire clay for 


penetrate. Where red brick and fire brick are used 
in the same wall, they are carried up together and 
bonded at every sixth course, excepting in the fur- 


nace, as was- previously pointed out, where every 
fifth course is a header course. Under no consid- 


eration is fire clay to be mixed with the cement 
mortar for laying red brick. 

Fire brick are not laid in mortar; they are laid 
in fire clay, and the fire clay is not buttered on to 


SUPPORTING LUGS 
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Fig. 22—Inverted Arch 


at Boiler Front 


laying fire brick is mixed to the consistency of a 
batter. Each brick is dipped into this thin fire clay 
wash or slip on the one side and the two edges 
which will give contact with the others in the wall ; 
it is then rubbed and shoved into place and tapped 
with a wooden mallet until it touches the brick next 


Fig. 21—Dead Plate 


Fig. 23—-Stock Plate for Breeching 
Support 
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Fig. 24—Brick Required for Water Tube Boiler Settings 


below it. Fire clay is not a cement, and it has little 
or no- holding power. Its action is that of a filler 
rather than a binder, and it is too thick to use when 
it can be handled with a trowel. It is well to use 
with fire brick a fire clay furnished by the manu- 
facturer of the brick, having the same qualities. 

All parts of a boiler setting in contact with flames 
or hot gases must be faced with or built of fire 
brick or some equally refractory material, capable 
of withstanding the high temperatures they will be 
subjected to. The brickwork of the ashpit in hand- 
fired boilers may be of red brick, but in stoker- 
fired boilers the ashpit lining must be of fire brick. 

Furnace temperatures in power boilers will range 
from 2,800 to 3,200° Fahr., and many refractory 
materials used for furnace linings melt under or at 
those temperatures. However, in practice, a fire 
brick is never heated to the temperature of the fur- 
nace. That is, the temperature of the brick mass 
as a whole is far below the furnace temperature, 
and only about 10 per cent of its cross section near- 
est the fire even approaches. the furnace tempera- 
ture. According to the United States Bureau of 
Standards, the melting points of fire bricks are 
thus: The most common fire brick, or those made 
of clay, of which the main ingredient is kaolin, will 
melt at a temperature ranging from 2,831 to 3,137° 
Fahr. ; bauxite brick, at from 2,949 to 3,245°; silica 
brick, at from 3,092 to 3,101°; chromite brick, at 
3,722°, and magnesia brick at 4,929°, 

While fire brick or bauxite, silica, chrome mag- 
nesia or dolomite have melting points higher than 
fireclay, they have not proved satisfactory in boiler 
practice. They do not withstand sudden heating, 
cooling, pressure and action of the gases and ash. 
Under sudden changes of temperature they spall 
and break off in large pieces. The best fire brick 
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for boiler settings are made of fire clay, and the 
best fire brick are made from the fire clays of Penn- 


sylvania; south and west of Pennsylvania the fire’ 


clay becomes poorer as the distance increases, some 
of the southern fire clays containing a considerable 
percentage of iron oxide, which is objectionable. 
The plasticity of fire brick is more important 
than the melting temperature from a boiler-setting 
standpoint. Plasticity means the tendency of a 
fire brick to become plastic and flow at a tempera- 
ture lower than the melting point, so it will become 
deformed under a given load. Under a unit stress 
of 100 pounds per square inch, the plastic point 
must be 2,400° Fahr. or higher to be used at all, and 
2,800° Fahr. to give satisfactory service. In me- 
chanically-stoked furnaces, the lining can be made 
stronger or more durable by using special blocks 
instead of the standard fire brick. The approxi- 
mate number of red brick, also of fire brick, re- 
quired for a Heine standard water-tube boiler can 


be determined by means of the chart, Fig. 24. 
If fire clay is not of the best quality it will melt. 


and run long before the brick softens. Common 


sand, salt and lime hasten fusion and cement the. 
brick throughout, but at high temperatures this 
fusion destroys the brick prematurely. The addi-. 


tion of only 5 per cent of Portland Cement, asbes- 


tos or salt will lower the fusion point of the clay 


almost 400° Fahr. Fire sand, which is a finely 
ground calcined fire clay, or powdered fire brick, 
can be added to the mortar. This fire sand, having 
already been fired, has reached its full shrinkage, 


and helps to hold the brick arch in place, even 
when the plastic fire clay shrinks, thereby tending 
to loosen the brick. There are several commercial. 
cements which withstand temperatures at as high 
as 3,100° Fahr. which are suitable for use with. 
high grade fire brick, such as are used in this work. 


Putting the Boiler in Service. When the setting 


is completed, the boiler is filled with water and the 
manhole at the top of the boiler left open. A 


strong solution of soda ash (50 to 60 pounds for a 
150-horse-power boiler) is added to the water to 
cut the oil and grease. If the boiler is to stand 
idle for some time, the water is drained out, and 


the lower and upper manholes are left open, so. 
there will be a circulation of air through the inside. 


If that is not done the boiler will sweat and cor- 
rode, and be in worse condition than if it had been 
operated continuously. 

The best way to dry out a boiler setting is to 
block open the boiler damper and the ashpit doors 
as soon as the brickwork is completed, and in this 
way maintain a free circulation of air through the 
setting. If possible this preliminary drying’ should 
be continued for several days before any fire is 
placed in the furnace. When ready for the drying- 
out fire, a light fire is started with wood, and grad- 
ually built up as the walls become warm. After 
the walls have become thoroughly heated, coal is 
fired, and the boiler is then put into active service. 
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PLAN, OFFICES OF MARSTON, VAN PELT & MAYBURY, ARCHITECTS 


IN THE G. L. MORRIS BUILDING, PASADENA, DESIGNED BY THEM 


Editor’s Note. Through an unfortunate oversight there was omitted from 
THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum for June any mention of the fact that this 
charming small office building in Pasadena, designed by Marston, Van Pelt & 
Maybury, served as the inspiration for the color sketch of an ideal small 
motion picture theater, drawn by Howard Moise and used as the cover design. 
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Warbrook, Eversley, Hampshire 


By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


ARBROOK, at Eversley in Hampshire, 
claims our interest and attention on four 
counts. First of all, its own intrinsic 
beauty commends it to our favorable regard, and 
its fidelity as an exponent of one particular phase 
of the English domestic style of the period (a 
phase none too plentifully represented) renders it 
worthy of close study. In the second place, it is 
a choice example of a somewhat unusual thing,—a 
moderate sized house in the “grand” manner. Next, 
it is virtually intact, and has not suffered those 
numerous character-destroying changes and mutila- 
tions to which so many of the houses of its day 
have at some time or other fallen victims. Last, 
but by no means least, it is the home that an emi- 
nent architect of the early eighteenth century built 
for himself, and, therefore, it faithfully embodies 
his notions of what was fitting in domestic style. It 
is an index of his taste, peculiarly sincere and 
trustworthy because there was no element of clients’ 
tastes or prejudices injected into it to injure it. 
The epitaph on the tablet in Eversley Church, 
close by, tells us that John James, eldest son of the 
Reverend John James, Rector of Stratfield Turgis, 
“built the house called Warbrook in the parish, 
anno 1724,” and died there in May, 1746, aged 74. 
“James of Greenwich,” in 1705, succeeded Nicholas 
Hawksmoor as Clerk of the Works at Greenwich 


om 


89 


Hospital, and his intimate connection with Green- 
wich continued for 40 years, hence the title by which 
he is usually known. This-post he held under Sir 
Christopher Wren, Sir John Vanbrugh, Colin Camp- 
bell and Thomas Ripley. In 1725 he was called 
“Surveyor,” but as he did not actually hold that 
office at Greenwich, the mention is to be interpreted 
as a contemporary acknowledgment of his respon- 
sibility and capacity in the discharge of his duties 
rather than as an exact or precise official definition. 

James’ first independent work of consequence 
was undertaken in 1710 when he designed for the 
Honorable James Johnstone—the “Mr. Secretary 
Johnstone” at whom Pope aimed his shafts of 
satire—the house at Twickenham that long after- 
wards came to be known as ‘“‘Orleans House,” be- 
cause of its connection with the exiled royal family 
of France. In the following year, 1711, Jennings, 
the “master carpenter” at St. Paul’s, was removed 
by the commissioners who appointed James to suc- 
ceed him at a stipend of £200 a year. The position 
created for James seems to have been a superin- 
tendency of the final work on the cathedral, and 
the appointment was presumably acceptable to Sir 
Christopher Wren, whose wishes, however, were 
often thwarted by the commissioners. At any rate, 
it was the beginning of a long connection with St. 
Paul’s for, in 1716, James became “Assistant Sur- 
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West Front of House from the Canal, Warbrook 
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veyor,” along with Hawksmoor, and retained the 
surveyorship of the cathedral till the end of his life. 

So far as the exterior of Warbrook is concerned, 
there is strong individuality resulting from an eclec- 
ticism in which it is possible to trace how James 
combined elements derived both from Dutch usage 
and from the more highly organized manner of 
Wren, without altogether overlooking the claims of 
that precise Palladianism which was then completely 
filling the architectural horizon. The general as- 
pect of the composition is reminiscent of Batavian 
precedent, especially the up-springing, high-shoul- 
dered part of the central pavilion with its grouping 
of chimneystacks. Compare the east front with 
some of the elevations in Vingboon’s book, and it 
will readily be seen how the influence of that once 
popular publication had left its impress upon the 
architect’s mind. The restraint and calm, reposeful 
vigor are Wren’s, and so likewise are some of the 
details. The banded architraves and arc-shaped 
heads of the windows in the wings recall French 
usage of a somewhat earlier day, while no very 
searching scrutiny is needed to detect evidence of a 
more than incipient Palladianism. A certain type 
of Dutch bluntness is plainly expressed in the four 
pilasters on each front of the central pavilion, pilas- 
ters without capitals, and supporting an entablature 
devoid of members and mouldings. Pilasters and 
entablature, in fact, are nothing but broad, flat bands 
projecting several inches beyond the brick face of 
the wall. This unusual feature of the design is 
trenchantly effective in its strong and elemental sim- 
plicity, and should find favor among the adherents 
of one professedly modern school. Incidentally, the 
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treatment exemplified shows that it is not necessary 
to sacrifice architectural good manners in order to 
be frank and forceful. From whatever sources 
John James may have drawn divers items of in- 
spiration, he combined and blended them according 
to his own original way of thinking, and in so doing 
he produced a virile, free and independent expres- 
sion of domestic architecture invested with both 
urbanity and distinction as well as strong character. 

The interior of Warbrook testifies to James’ good 
judgment on the score of decoration. The plaster- 
work, which is all coeval with the building, is espe- 
cially noteworthy, particularly that which adorns 
the walls and ceiling above the staircase. The stair- 
case itself, with its alternating fluted and spiral 
wooden spindles, the paneling of the walls, and all 
the other details of the woodwork, deserve careful 
examination. In the hall and in the dining room 
the fireplaces likewise are indicative of James’ reti- 
cent yet robust manner. The grate in the dining 
room, it should be mentioned, though old, is of later 
introduction. When the brothers Adam were en- 
gaged, long after James’ death, to make some deco- 
rative changes, they confined their efforts almost 
entirely to several of the bedrooms, and allowed 
most of James’ work to remain untouched. The 
Rococo fireplace in the drawing room, the marble 
fireplace in the garden room, and the Chinese wall- 
paper in one of the bedrooms of the north wing 
were additions made when the house was restored 
for W. B. E. Ranken, Esquire, the present owner. 


When Richardson & Gill undertook the restora- . 


tion of Warbrook the fabric was in an almost dere- 
lict condition, and not only was it necessary to carry 


East Front, Warbrook, Eversley, Hampshire 
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out a conscientious replacement of such items as 
sashing and glazing, which had been ruthlessly al- 
tered years before, but extensive repairs were also 
imperative. Among other things, there had been 
a good deal of tampering with old floor levels in the 
south wing, and this involved virtual reconstruction 
in that quarter. Fortunately, the old stable court 
with its surrounding buildings had not been inter- 
fered with, but elsewhere endless work of an exact- 
ing and often minute nature was entailed in order to 
bring the house and its environment back to their 
original condition and aspect. The restoration, me- 
ticulously performed, was really exemplary restora- 
tion and not remodeling masquerading as restora- 
tion, and Warbrook is now as its designer would 
have left it. Only one minor building was added. 

It is significant that James felt a deep concern in 
all matters appertaining to garden design, and that 
he endeavored to put into practice at Warbrook 
the principles he advocated in print. In substance, 
he realized what some architects and a great many 
laymen in America apparently fail to grasp when 
they seek to discover the peculiarly distinctive ele- 
ment of charm in rural British domestic architec- 
ture,—that the garden scheme is an inseparable part 
of the plan, and that garden and house together 
form an indivisible composition that cannot be sun- 
dered without the gravest consequences. However, 
this failure of perception is scarcely to be wondered 
at when one sees the hasty and superficial way the 
majority of Americans “do” rural England, at high 
speed without pausing a sufficient space of time to 
drink in and analyze the essence of that charm they 
profess so much to admire and consider so important. 
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Of the old formal garden, to the south of the 
house at Warbrook, there are no traces left. Its 
place has been taken by a box-planted, gravel-pathed 
parterre of modern origin, devised to atone so far 
as possible for the irreparable damage wrought in 
the days when the “naturalistic” enthusiasts were at 
the height of their power. A better fate, fortu- 
nately, befell the canals that bound the green, to the 
north of the house, and the long pool whose reflec- 
tions enliven the vista through the woodland com- 
manded by the windows of the north front. In 
James’ translation of Le Blond’s book occurs this 
passage: “Fountains and water are the soul of 
a garden, and make the principal ornament of it.” 

In the planning of his canals James consistently 
reflected contemporary continental influence in a 
dignified, pleasant and reasonable fashion without 
any of those whimsical exaggerations and over- 
wrought mannerisms that eventually caused a re- 
vulsion of feeling and paved the way for the down- 
fall of organized form in garden design when 
“Capability” Brown began his mischievous crusade 
to convert the erstwhile ordered beauties of English 
gardens into incoherent muddles of artificial sav- 
agery. In the scheme of radial clearings cut through 
the screen of woods on each side of the long pool 
may be seen the same temperate interpretation of 
the principles enunciated by Le Blond as in the ar- 
rangement of the water features. The water scheme 
and the radial clearings are fully set forth in the 
plan prepared by Richardson & Gill when they 
undertook the restoration of Warbrook. The canals 
had been partly filled up, but they have now been 
cleared and are restored to their pristine condition. 
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Stables, Warbrook, Eversley, Hampshire 


SMALL BUILDINGS 


The Architecture of the Small Shop 
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INCREASING DISPLAY FRONTAGE BY THE USE OF 


METAL AND GLASS WINDOWS 


Epitor’s Note. Part I of this series of articles, entitled 
“Design Derived from Period Precedent,’ appeared in the 


February, 1925 issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL ForuM. 
} problem of designing display fronts for small 

stores and shops is divided into two basic 
parts. The first of these, as dealt with in the earlier 
article of this series, is primarily a problem of archi- 
tectural design in which the shop front as an in- 
tegral part of the facade composition is to be 
architectural in its nature, with opportunities for 
the actual display of goods as perhaps a feature 
secondary to the pleasing appearance of the exterior. 
For stores and shops of this nature the fronts are 
usually developed from designs based on a period 
precedent, and are often composed of carefully 
detailed architectural entrances with window sur- 


faces broken into small panes and recesses. The 
second part of the problem is to provide large 


ROM the standpoint of the architect, the 


areas of unbroken display window space, or to 
provide recessed or arcaded shop fronts when ex- 
tensive displays are required for comparatively 
narrow lot frontages common in cities and towns. 

The great increase in land values throughout the 
commercial districts of larger cities and towns has 
brought about a condition under which the area 
of the individual store or shop has been reduced 
to the minimum, particularly the width of its 
frontage. At the same time requirements for 
almost all types of merchandise display have grown, 
so that the natural solution of the problem has 
been the development of carefully planned shop 
windows, such as the several suggested in the small 
sketches presented herewith. It will be noted that 
in each instance an effort has been made to in- 
crease the actual footage available for display win- 
dows, and that by well planned recesses and the 
use of the so-called “island” show windows it is 


A Few of the Many Practical Planning Methods Which Are Possible with the Use of Metal and Glass Windows and 
Which Provide Greatly Increased Linear Footage of Show Windows for Smaller Shops and Stores 
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possible to obtain a display frontage of three or four 
times the number of linear feet represented by the 
actual width of the store. The introduction of 
practical types of metal store fronts, in the con- 
struction of which large sheets of plate glass are 
held in position by specially designed metal 
mouldings or muntins, has made possible the pro- 
vision of attractive, efficient store fronts, in which 
full advantage can be given to the display require- 
ments. From the merchandising point of view, 
and also from that of reducing the depreciation and 
breakage factors, these metal and glass store fronts 
are unquestionably far better than anything else 
which has yet been devised to serve this purpose. 

A careful study of this flexible method of 
designing shop fronts will indicate to the architect 
several points which might be overlooked in a 
hasty examination. In the first place, there are 
available in stock many well designed metal mould- 
ings which can be incorporated in either the simple 
or the complicated shop front design. Show win- 
dows of all sizes and shapes can be built up 
according to the architect’s wishes, and with the 
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recessed effects which are possible there is no 
limit to the practical carrying out of almost any 
architectural scheme, with several added advantages 
over the older methods of setting show windows 
in wood or iron frames. These metal mouldings 
have been carefully designed to hold the sheets of 
plate glass in a resilient grip, which eliminates 
practically all of the danger of cracking and break- 
ing, since it permits free vibration of the glass. 

From the architect’s point of view there are no 
definite standards of design established for metal 
and glass show windows, but the adaptability of 
this construction is such that the ingenious architect 
can readily design straight shop fronts in large 
glass areas or recessed fronts on almost every type 
of plan, while the entire front thus provided may 
be established as an attractive part of the exterior 
architecture of the building. 

The purpose of this article is not to describe the 
technical details of metal and glass window con- 
struction, but to indicate the possibilities of plan and 
design from both the architectural and the equally 
important merchandising point of view to be achieved. 
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A Typical Shop Front Planned to Provide Increased Display Frontage on a Narrow Lot 


Typical Recessed Shop Fronts 


The following pages illustrate many methods of planning shop fronts to meet the modern 
demand for increased display frontage combined with low maintenance costs and proper safe- 
guarding of plate glass installations by being set in carefully designed metal mouldings. 
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The Morrison Shop, Pittsburgh; Another Example of the Arcaded Type of Shop Front, Which Invites Passers-by to 


Step in from the Street and Examine Merchandise at Leisure 
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Examples of Recessed Shop Fronts with Island Display Cases 
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Metal Mouldings Safeguard the Setting of Large Sheets of Plate Glass 
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A Shop in Montreal. Huntly Ward Davis, Architect 
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The Shop of Darwins, Ltd., Montreal; Huntly Ward Davis, Architect 


TWO SHOPS IN MONTREAL 
HUNTLY WARD DAVIS, Architect 


HE interesting examples of shop front design 

in metal and glass shown on this and the oppo- 
site page indicate problems which very often arise 
in the field of small shop and store planning. 

The problem of the Darwins store was to provide 
a mezzanine giving valuable floor space (see illus- 
tration at right) without making the deep entrance 
appear low. The outer bulkhead of the mezzanine 
was kept about 15 inches from the street line, and 
formed the upper part of the window with muffled 
glass in metal astragals. Over the doorways were 
placed semi-circular mirrors, giving the effect of a 
coved ceiling behind the semi-circular grilles. The 
apparent height of the ceiling over the windows and 
entrance, only 9 feet, 2 inches from the floor, was 
increased by painting white. 

Ordinarily the solid background of a show win- 
dow completely shuts off the daylight from the in- 
terior of a shop. In this instance the plan makes 
possible the entrance of daylight, besides making the 
window displays visible from inside as well as out. 

In the Sobie Silk Shop there was a frontage of 
only 9 feet, 10 inches. A center entrance was pro- 
vided, recessed 15 feet from the street line to the 
door, but a spacious effect was obtained by making 
this entrance 4 feet, 5 inches wide at the front and 
3 feet, 1 inch at the back, narrowing gradually. 
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Shop with Full Display and Double Entrance, Madison, Wis. 


Preston J. Bradshaw, Architect 
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Candy Shop, 
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A Planning Method for Increasing Corner Display 


A Treatment Where Two Entrances Are Required 
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Recessed Shop Fronts, Each with Two Entrances 
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Methods of Extending Display Frontages on Narrow Lots 
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An Unusual Shop Front on East 42nd Street, New York 


Richard Haviland Smythe, Architect 


INTERIOR ARCHITECTURE 


Napoleon’s Bedroom at Compiegne 


By C. HAMILTON PRESTON 


HE Palace of Compiegne, in which is found 

the subject of these pages, is situated about 

60 miles from Paris, and from earliest times 
it vied with Versailles and Fontainebleau as a favor- 
ite residence of the various monarchs of France. 
The present palace was designed and built by the 
renowned Gabriel, under Louis XV, and the exte- 
rior is recognized immediately as the work of this 
master. In many details it recalls his two graceful 
palaces in the Place de la Concorde, in Paris. 

The plan of the Palace of Compiegne is unusual, 
triangular in shape, and most skillfully worked out. 
The entrance presents a screen colonnade, very dig- 
nified in proportions, the entrance itself being 
marked by a motif with a segmental pediment. The 
massive iron gates of this entrance are of beautiful 
design and workmanship, and the large rectangular 
forecourtis impressive. On the entrance side the pal- 
ace is three stories in height, while on the garden side 
it is of but two, formerly raised on a high stylobate. 

Louis XVI fitted out a large suite of rooms on 
the garden side for Marie Antoinette, and the sub- 


ject of these drawings is one of the intimate rooms 
of this suite; it is, in fact, the room next to the bed- 
room of the little Dauphin, which opened immedi- 
ately into the boudoir of Marie Antoinette and the 
state apartments. It is a room of particular interest. 
When, Napoleon came to Compiegne he was 
charmed with this room and immediately selected it 
for his own bedroom, no changes being made in the 
architecture, but merely in the interior decorations. 
The room is spacious, but low and intimate. As 
regards design it is one of the loveliest of the smaller 
apartments. The mantel of pure white marble is 
exquisite in proportion and detail; it seemed to have 
been a favorite, and was reproduced in several other 
rooms in various colored marbles. On either side 
of the mantel are perfectly balanced doors and pan- 
els, admirably proportioned and very pleasing in 
effect. Above the mantel there is a superb mirror in 
a gold frame with interesting detail. The mouldings 
are bold and vigorous, and all the detail has that 
almost classic purity and refined dignity which seem 
peculiar to the Louis XVI work at Compiegne. 


Napoleon's Bedroom at Compiegne, As It Appears Today 
113 
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DECORATION & FURNITURE 


Design and Craftsmanship in Early American Silver; Part II 


By EDWIN J. HIPKISS 


N the May issue of 

THE ARCHITEC- 

TURAL Forum there 
were given some notes 
regarding the work of 
certain early American 
silversmiths. As was 
then pointed out, there 
existed a definite rela- 
tionship between the de- 
sign of furniture of the 
different colonial peri- 
ods and the design of 
the domestic silver of 
the same eras, both furniture and silver exhibit- 
ing a constant tendency toward sophistication and 
refinement, with a consequent loss of virility. 
These notes are added to aid the student in the 
study of the work of colonial silversmiths, and the 
illustrations show the effect of constant develop- 
ment in the design of silver and furniture, and also 


American Chair in the Style of Chippendale 


ae Silver, Made about the Middle of the 
Eighteenth Century 
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in the interior architec- 
ture which supplied an 
appropriate background 
for the use of both. 

_ Engraving. Many of 
the silversmiths engraved 
their work with a know- 
ing sense of style. In 
many plates and bowls 
of the utmost simplicity 
it is interesting to see 
how the engraved in- 
scription has been man- 
aged to form effective 
decoration. Some of the best of such engraving is 
upon different objects of silver bearing the marks 
of William Swan (1715-1774) and of Jacob Hurd 
(1702-1758). Nathaniel Hurd, the son of Jacob, 
was not only a very skillful worker of “plate,” 
but also designed and engraved many bookplates now 
eagerly sought by collectors of Americana. One 
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Woodwork in the Jeremiah Lee Mansion, Built in 1768 
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among many of his en- 
gravings was a bookplate 
for Harvard College. 
Chasing is a method 
of enriching plain sur- 
faces by means other 
than engraving. The 
process is to chase or 
work a design into the 
metal with hammer and 
tools shaped like chisels + 
but lacking the cutting 
edges. A hollow piece, ~+=—== 
such as a cup, a bowl or a tankard, was filled with 
hot pitch, and when this had cooled it formed a 
solid, resistant body against which punch marks or 
lines could be struck in with hammer and _ tools 
without punching through the walls of the piece or 
changing its shape. Engraving differs from this 
in that it consists of cut lines ploughed through the 
surface of the metal with a sharp graver. Use of 
chasing is characteristic of seventeenth century sil- 
ver; both chasing and engraving were used about 
the middle of the eighteenth century, while later 
objects were enriched quite generally with engrav- 
ing only, which nevertheless gave a rich effect. 
Historic American Silver. Two extremely inter- 
esting examples of American silver, probably un- 
matched for historic interest, are a punch bowl 
made by Paul Revere (1735-1818) and an inkstand 
by Philip Syng (1703-1789), of Philadelphia. The 
bowl was made in commemoration of the vote in 


American Chair in the Style of Hepplewhite 


American Silver, Made Toward the End of the 
Eighteenth Century lll 
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the Massachusetts Bay 
House of Representa- 
tives by the “Glorious 
Ninety-two” who voted 
not to rescind a circular 
letter of protest which 
had been sent to sister 
colonies. This vote — 
“not to rescind’—was 
taken, during the year 
1768, in defiance of a 
command by George 
and caused great 
excitement and much celebration in the colonies. 
The bowl is inscribed with the names of the “Sons 
of Liberty” who commissioned Paul Revere to make 
it. The second object, the inkstand made by Philip 
Syng, is now preserved in Independence Hall. 
Philip Syng was a silversmith of distinction, a re- 
spected citizen, and a friend of Franklin. It 
seems probable that this silversmith was unaware 
of the significance that an example of his handi- 
work would have for future generations of Ameri- 
cans, but out of his inkstand were written into 
American history, by signature, the Declaration of 
Independence and the national Constitution. 
Church Silver. Our older churches were the pos- 
sessors of much fine silver; there were flagons, tank- 
ards, basins, beakers, etc., some of which have been 
destroyed either by accidental fire or by the fire of 
the melting pot. Much American silver was un- 
doubtedly carried away by the departing Loyalists. 


Door Trim in the Cook-Oliver House, Salem 
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The “different” 
elevator door hardware 


Pearson Hotel, Chicago 
Robert S. De Golyer, Architect. 
Completely equipped with 

R-W Ideal Elevator Door Hardware. 


Exclusive R-W features make Ideal Elevator Door 
Hardware vitally diferent in many outstanding 
points. These differences account for the smoother, 
finer, more continuous movement of the doors, 
insuring a super-service. 


The Jdeal alone has the Controller in which the 
closing power is on top the bars. The spring and 
checking mechanisms are separate, and can be reg- 
ulated independent of each other to suit varying 
door conditions. The handle of each Controller, 
because of long leverage, starts the door easily. 
Spring cannot be overwound, and acts positively in 
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“A Hanver forany Door that Slides. 


R-W “Tdeal” 
equipment is 
distinctive. 
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closing doors regardless of position of arms. Doors 
close automatically without noise or slamming. 


The Electro-Mechanical Interlock permits the use 
of a Master Switch, controlling all doors, elim- 
inating the need of a switch in every opening © 
the shaft, and the liability of trouble and expen- 


sive maintenance. The Jdeal track is dust and 
dirt-proof, another exclusive feature. 


R-W Ideal Elevator Door Hardware includes elec- 
tric or mechanical interlocks, closers and checks, 
hangers for single-speed, two-speed, three-speed 
doors; doors operating from both sides, and com- 


bination swingout doors. 
. 0. 
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Design and Plan of Small City Apartment Buildings 
By. R. Ew LEE. TAYLOR 
Of the Office of Parker, Thomas & Rice, Architects, Baltimore 


N the development of American architecture no 
subject has received more intensive study than 
that of the planning and designing of apart- 

ment houses. This type of building, originating for 
us as it did in the demand for simpler living condi- 
tions and in the desire for a means of escape from 
increasingly vexing problems of service and mainte- 
nance in the privately owned house, showed in its 
early solutions a plan which was singularly ill- 
adapted to the requirements. The earlier apartment 
buildings were largely built within restricted city 
limits, and often on lots previously occupied by one 
or two dwellings. As a result, their plans were gen- 
erally of the long and narrow type, depending for 
their side light on inadequate alleys or courts; the 
rooms were arranged end to end, served by long, 
dark corridors, the entire arrangement resembling 
that of a train of cars more than that of a home. 
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Every American city is full of examples of this type, 
now happily obsolete, but it was not long before 
the unattractive interior arrangements of such build- 
ings led to the invention of a more scientific and at- 
tractive solution. Even on a narrow lot it was found 
that a much more convenient arrangement of the 
apartment could be obtained by abandoning the for- 
mer front hall and stairway circulation and by adopt- 
ing a plan in which public halls and stairways were 
located more nearly in the middle of the building, 
resulting in the I-shaped plan, with the principal 
rooms occupying the spaces at the front and back, 
where good light and air conditions were obtainable. 

Nothing illustrates more forcibly the improvement 
which has taken place in plans for small city apart- 
ment houses on comparatively narrow lots than the 
familiar illustrations of buildings in the Central Park 
section of New York, many of which, originally laid 
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out with long “bowling alley” corridors and unre- 
lated strings of rooms, have since been remodeled 
to provide for halls and circulation in the centers, 
with apartments at the fronts and backs. In some 
cases this idea has been carried to its natural and 
most charming conclusion by developing these rear 
lots as small city gardens, and where this has been 
done it is found that the suites of apartments at the 
rears are often more attractive than those on the 
street fronts. But even this arrangement, a marked 
improvement on its predecessor, was soon found to 
provide but meager and unattractive exposures for 
the rooms which could not be faced directly on the 
front or back, and as a further improvement we find 
a marked tendency, even within congested portions 
of the larger cities, to provide for wider and more 
ample lots, and as a result, we now have the familiar 
apartment houses of the courtyard type, on lots of 
square shape, and of sufficient sizes to enable the 
designer to introduce charming interior courtyards 
full of possibilities in architectural and landscape 
treatment, and bringing into the lives of the dwellers 
in city apartments something of the charm of life in 
the individual, free-standing houses of the suburbs. 

On large lots of considerable depth these more 
complicated “court” plans have also developed 
higher percentages of rentable area than could be 
obtained otherwise, since the courts themselves form 
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attractive means of approach to any number of in- 
terior entrances and stairways, and in this way the 
buildings can be subdivided into comparatively 
square units, served by their own stairways, while 
the “circulation” within the suites can be accom- 
plished with use of a minimum of hall and corridor 
spaces, and with a maximum of light, ventilation 
and “cross draft.” Turning to the inter-relation and 
detailed arrangement of rooms, it may be laid down 
as the principal desideratum of modern apartment 
house arrangement that it shall be as nearly like that 
of a good individual house as possible. For this rea- 
son it is desirable that the general living quarters, 
consisting often of nothing more than the living 
room and dining room, with perhaps a small en- 
trance foyer, should be located near the principal 
stair hall entrance, with a minimum of long and 
narrow corridor space, and that it should open out 
to give the appearance of spaciousness as far as this 
can be done in the limited area which may be as- 
signed to the suite, if the apartment is to rent at a 
modest price. This is likely to give an attractive plan. 

A comparison of the accepted type of small apart- 
ment house of say 20 years ago with those of more 
recent developments will show that, when tested by 
this rather obvious rule, the older buildings fell far 
short of the perfect solution, One finds a persistent 
recurrence of the “dumb-bell” plan, where the liv- 
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ing rooms are placed across the fronts and the din- 
ing rooms across the rears, with long, dark corridors 
between, along which are strung the bedrooms, baths 
and service rooms. Nothing more miserably adapted 
to the requirements of entertaining or of privacy in 
the bedroom portions of such apartments could well 
be imagined,—nothing less like what we should ex- 
pect to find in a well ordered private house. Today 
no such plan would pass even its first inspection by 
the prospective landlord. Even if the waste space 
due to long corridors were all on the tenants’ sides 
of the public. and stair hall partitions, he would 
realize at once that his building would suffer badly 
‘by comparison with those in which one enters, for 
instance, an apartment having a comfortable and 
roomy foyer, with large and well balanced openings 
into the living room on one side and the dining room 
on the other,—as in private house plans of the fa- 
miliar central hall “Colonial” type, and with a com- 
pact private hall beyond, from which open the master 
bedrooms. That these master bedrooms should all be 
approached from such a private bedroom hall, by the 
way, seems axiomatic. There is little excuse for the 
unfortunate arrangement, which still persists in many 
small apartment plans, where one or more bedrooms 
open directly from the living room. It may suit the 
requirements of a few special cases, but as a general 
solution for typical tenants it is highly undesirable. 
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One of the first matters which must be settled is 
whether the small city apartment house is to be pro- 
vided with elevator service. Obviously such pro- 
vision means a higher rental, and on account of this 
fact it has been found in most localities that the pub- 
lic is entirely satisfied with apartment buildings of 
the “walk up” type, provided they are not more than 
four stories high. In spite of the convenience of the 
elevator, price is so prime a consideration with many 
tenants that they are glad to forego having this con- 
venience if they are able to obtain apartments other- 
wise equally attractive at slightly lower rentals. In 
fact the demands for the most ample and comfort- 
able living quarters possible within a modest price 
limit are so insistent that it is often found, even in 
buildings of the “walk up” type, that the first suites 
to be taken are those on the top floors, where a slight 
differential in price is offered to obtain tenants for 
these top floor suites. 

Another important decision which must be made 
in the very beginning of the planning (where the 
size and shape of the lot permit of any choice) is 
the question of how many master bedrooms and 
bathrooms are to be planned for each suite. Here 
again, the inexorable demands of the pocket book of 
the modest salaried city dweller force him to accept 
the most compact arrangement in which he is able 
to live in comfort. Dreams of a guest room are 
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abandoned, and the resources of the nearby ho- 
tel are called upon when guests must be enter- 
tained. As between the demand for an apart- 
ment with two bedrooms and one bath and one 
which provides for three bedrooms and two 
baths, it is safe to say that the market for the 
smaller type is at least three times as great as 
that for the larger. This is a very important 
matter, since it is obviously greatly to the land- 
lord’s advantage to have a building which caters 
to the largest possible market, thus minimizing 
the danger of having vacancies, and also ex- 
pediting the securing of new tenants when such 
vacancies do occur, as they occasionally do. 

Still another fundamental question is as to 
where to provide for servants’ rooms. The solu- 
tion of this question depends largely upon the 
locality. In the South and West, where domestic 
servants are unwilling to live on the premises, 
it is sufficient to provide for very small servants’ 
rooms somewhere in the building (often in a 
high basement otherwise wasted), these rooms 
serving merely as places where the domestics 
may change their clothes when coming to work 
or when leaving for the day. In the larger 
cities of the East a more ample provision is de- 
manded, and for plans of this type there is pos- 
sible the choice between arranging for maids’ 
rooms directly connected with each suite and 
the plan which provides for the concentration of 
all the maids’ rooms on one floor. Where the 
exposure or architectural design indicates some 
one floor less attractive than the others for de- 
velopment into master bedrooms, the placing of 
all maids’ rooms on one floor is defensible; but 
no one will deny the greater convenience of hay- 
ing the maids’ rooms incorporated into each suite 
where conditions will permit of it. 

In many parts of the country, especially in 
the South, there is an insistent demand for 
porches. In apartments of the earlier type these 
were seldom provided. Nothing is more difficult 
to compose and relate to the architectural de- 
sign than a number of super-imposed porches, 
and in the effort to escape from this bete noir 
of the designer many ingenious solutions have 
been offered which, though not constituting 
porches of the type that would be preferred in 
the free-standing suburban dwelling, afford the 
tenant some opportunity to live a part of his 
life outdoors. Corner spaces occurring within 
the main bulk of the building have been de- 
veloped with practically all exterior walls in 
glass, forming attractive sunrooms; loggias re- 
cessed within the main building walls have been 
tried, and in the larger structures of the “court- 
yard” type these loggias have often been de- 
veloped as connecting links between the prin- 
cipal building masses and as an attractive part 
of the designs. The one feature which seems 
essential, if porches are to be attempted at all, 
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is that they shall be open on at least two sides; 
if this cannot be accomplished it is better to 
abandon use of them entirely, as impracticable. 

To assure the popularity of a small city apart- 
ment nothing is more important than most ample 
provisions for the comfort and convenience of 
the housekeeper in the way of labor-saving de- 
vices. Modern ingenuity has given us the 
mechanically operated refrigerator, which dis- 
penses with the services of the iceman, and the 
incinerator, which dispenses with those of the 
garbage collector ; in addition to these important 
features, many others are now incorporated even 
in buildings of the smaller type. Arrangements 
for vacuum cleaning, and for simple emergency 
laundry work; cold closets, where provisions 
may be kept without ice or refrigeration; ample 
dumbwaiter service to the basements ; bathroom, 
pantry and kitchen accessories of the most 
modern type,—all of which contribute toward 
the popularity of the building which incorporates 
them in its plans. Such buildings will inevitably 
draw tenants from those in which the demands 
for such creature comforts are ignored as com- 
pletely as they were on the early American farm. 

And if labor-preventing devices are important, 
nuisance-avoiding and nerve-saving devices are 
even more so, The most important of these, in 
an apartment building, is soundproofing. This 
is no simple matter. To insulate walls, or even 
floors, against the transmission of the tones of a 
moderate speaking voice is not a very difficult 
or expensive matter. But suppose one of the 
tenants is a pianist, or (horrible to contem- 
plate!) even a cornetist! Within reasonable cost 
limits there is really no solution that has been 
found for this vexing problem. Much can be 
done with ordinary double walls, insulated at 
all bearings and having heavy quilting or felting 
hung between the two partitions. At somewhat 
greater expense, floors may be “floated” on felt 
or other sound-absorbing bearings. Recently 
some interesting experiments have been tried 
with partitions of cork; but the problem still 
awaits a satisfactory and inexpensive solution. 

A comparatively modern demand, which must 


be met wherever possible, especially in suburban’ 


apartments, is that for the housing of the ten- 
ants’ automobiles. Where the size of the prop- 
erty is sufficiently ample, “apartment garages” 
are coming more and more into vogue. These 
are usually one-story outbuildings, screened from 
view or having their more conspicuous sides 
treated much in the manner of garden walls. An 
interesting variation of this on sloping, hillside 
sites and in cities where the local building laws 
permit, is the placing of tenants’ garages in the 
lowest floors of the buildings proper, on the 
down-hill sides. Needless to say, such an arrange- 
ment imposes the maximum restrictions of fire- 
proofing on all the building details, and a com- 
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plete separation of the garage section from other 
portions of the structure to make it practicable. 

If there has been a marked improvement in the 
interior plans and arrangement of apartment houses 
during the last generation, there has been an even 
more interesting advance in the standard of exterior 
appearance, not so much in the straight architectural 
design as in the general setting and atmosphere and 
in the marked effort to make the apartment house 
something more than a warehouse for the storage of 
human beings. It is true that the great city apart- 
ments, erected on enormously expensive land, must 
always continue to be towering masses of masonry, 
which cannot possibly express anything of the inti- 
macy and personal charm of the individual home. 
But, except in places where economic pressure and 
metropolitan congestion make such structures in- 
evitable, the modern tendency is all toward the apart- 
ment building built in more open sections and de- 
signed in more of the residential scale. Earlier types 
of stiff and formal structures between party walls, 
offering no relief from the dust and dirt of the city 
streets, have given place to open or courtyard de- 
signs in which a spot of green, or perhaps even a 
garden refreshes the tired business man with a sug- 
gestion of the open country. The formalism of the 
Parisian boulevard has yielded to a simpler and more 
charming expression of the life which is led within. 
In the suburbs rambling structures of the English 
type give a suggestion of the privacy and-the individ- 
uality of the free-standing house, and reduce the 
scale of the buildings to something more in con- 
formity with the surrounding, homelike cottages. 
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Particularly of late have the larger group plans 
of the courtyard type been developed to give more 
of the charm of the country house, and when these 
courtyards are enclosed or partially enclosed spaces 
of the patio type, inspiration has been sought from 
the dwellings of the southern Latin races, past 
masters of the art of developing the enclosed garden, 
and strong Italian or Spanish influence may be 
noted. There are not wanting, even in great cities 
such as New York, structures which, through the 
charm of planting and the furnishings of these inte- 
rior courts, with their gardens, walks and. fountains, 
rival'the finest establishments of the wealthy, country 
dweller, and differ from them only in the inevitably 
greater heights and masses of the buildings. . — 

What will the future bring? It is impossible to 
predict, but it is safe to say that the improvements 
in planning and design which have been so noticeable 
during the last 20 years will be duplicated by im- 
provements equally striking in the 20 to-come. With 
the tendency toward greater interest in the building 
by the tenant, evidenced particularly in some cities 
by the amazing popularity of the codperative type of 
the apartment house, we find a most hopeful sign—- 
for so soon as the apartment dweller begins to take 
the same interest in his home as is taken by his 
neighbor who owns a house and lot, we shall be 
assured of an improvement in’ standards that will 
produce the apartment house of individuality and 
character and leave far behind the colorless and in- 
stitutional masses of brick and stone which can with 
difficulty be distinguished from their neighboring 
hospitals and hotels, buildings of a different order. 
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Standish and Cabot Halls 


Detail, Cabot Hall 
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PLEASING variation from the Tudor style of 

architecture, which has been so largely em- 
ployed in the designing of store and apartment 
buildings at Bronxville, N. Y.,is found in these two 
new apartment buildings recently completed by 
Bates & Howe in this picturesque suburban town. 
For their inspiration the architects have taken 
Massachusetts Hall, one of the original dormitories, 
built in the eighteenth century at Harvard Univer- 
sity. A severe but conscientiously straightforward 
adaptation of this simplified type of Colonial archi- 
tecture has been successfully used for these two 
large apartment houses. Although similar in size, 
the buildings differ somewhat in roof treatment and 
details. Standish Hall shows a gambrel roof, key 
blocks in all the window arches and a simple type 
of Colonial doorway for the entrances. The use of 
end chimneys, a heavy marble belt course above the 
first story, and covered entrance porches, adds in- 
terest and distinction to Cabot Hall. Red brick and 
white painted trim on both buildings still further 
denote the Colonial character of the design. Situ- 
ated on‘a slightly falling grade, the front lawns with 
grass terraces add to the dignity of both buildings. 
It is rather to be regretted that green painted blinds 
could not have been used for all the windows, to 
ameliorate somewhat the severity of the facades. 
The lack of blinds or shutters, except where they 
appear together with flower boxes, gives to both 
buildings too much of an institutional appearance. 


Detail, Standish Hall 
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Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Schultze & Weaver, Architects 


ACING the open plaza opposite the railroad 
station at Scarsdale, two very attractive sub- 
urban store and apartment buildings have recently 
been completed. The building at the right was 
completed two years ago, while that at the left was 
finished in 1924. The style of architecture used 
for the exterior designs of these two buildings is 
that of the Elizabethan period, simplified and care- 
fully adapted to modern American suburban needs. 
The greater part of the building at the right is 
faced with brick, wood and stucco being used in 
half-timber patterns for the gable ends and the shed 
dormers. The building at the left, which is known 
as the “Scarsdale Apartments,” is well tied to the 
earlier group by the use of the same arched openings 
for the shop fronts. In the “Scarsdale Apartments,” 


First Floor 


cut stone is used for the center bay. This bay is 
divided into three parts by the use of leaders, with 
an individual gable above each group of windows. 

Both buildings are roofed with slate in variegated 
colors. The construction in each case is slow- 
burning, with fireproof stair halls. All windows are 
double-hung; floors are of oak and pine. The 
heating is from steam. For the plumbing, cast and 
wrought iron pipes are used, together with enameled 
iron fixtures. The electrical equipment includes 
lighting and electric washing machines in the larger 
apartments. White wood, painted, is used for the 
trim throughout, in combination with birch doors, 
painted. Both wallpaper and paint are employed 
for the interior wall finish. Both these buildings 
have cost approximately 6714 cents per cubic foot. 
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The Suburban Apartment House 


By JOHN TAYLOR BOYD, JR. 


HE suburban apartment house represents the 

most recent field in architecture, and it prom- 

ises to have a remarkable development. The 
reasons for its growth are chiefly economic; people 
are turning to apartments because they find them 
cheaper and more convenient than individual houses. 
From a financial point of view, there is much to 
be said in favor of the apartment. It costs less, 
both to construct and operate per family housed. 
In addition, it should be cheaper in the cost of 
financing, because it is a larger operation, under- 
taken on a strictly business basis, and it has the 
advantage of a better “market,” either as regards 
the sale of the property itself or as concerns the 
disposal of any bond issue which may be necessary. 
Generally speaking, an apartment house may be 
financed with a larger percentage of mortgage 
money borrowed at a lower rate than the indi- 
vidual house. If such a house is considered from 
a strictly business standpoint, it is likely to appear 
more speculative. The house that suits the personal 
needs of one owner may not be attractive to others, 
and it may be sold at a loss if the owner is obliged 
to place it on the real estate market. The heavier 
cost of financing the single-family house is not 
generally realized, but it is nevertheless a large 
item. The fact is that the tremendous increase in 
costs of land and building construction since the 
war has not added to the cost of building nearly as 
much as has the higher cost of financing. This 


truth has received much attention lately. Andrew 
J. Thomas has developed its bearing on apartment 
house construction in his pamphlet “Garden Apart- 
ments to Replace Slums,” and the 1925 Report of 
the New York State Commission of Housing and 
Regional Planning, of which Clarence S. Stein is 
Chairman, has explained the principle in detail. 

3y reason of its advantages when regarded as 
a financial proposition, the apartment is bound to 
succeed in the long run in many districts and locali- 
ties in competition with the individual house. In 
making this statement I do not wish to appear to 
be a partisan of the apartment. The individual 
house has its striking merits, and it will always 
fulfill certain social and personal needs, particularly 
for those who can afford the cost. The value of 
the individual house has been fully recognized in 
housing circles and needs no further explanation 
here. The point is, that, in suburbs and smaller 
cities, there is a legitimate place for the apartment 
house as well as for the individual house. Each 
type is suited to certain conditions and should stand 
on its own merits where there is a question of 
choice. I have no sympathy with the attempts 
which are made in certain quarters to fight blindly 
the introduction of apartment houses into smaller 
towns and cities. Such attempts often take the 
form of arbitrary zoning restrictions which penalize 
the natural and legitimate building of apartments. 
Either they bar apartments entirely from the resi- 
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Bronxville, N. Y. 
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“Bolton Gardens,” 


dential districts, or else they restrict them to un- 
desirable locations, placing them along with hotels 
in business sections. This practice is manifestly 
unfair, because the apartment is a residential build- 
ing just as much as the individual house, and in 
any sound scheme of zoning the residential char- 
acter of the apartment should be given full recog- 
nition. Ample, well situated residence districts 
should in every instance be set aside for apartments. 

from a broad point of view, the hostility directed 
against the apartment house may actually be a 
benefit. One must admit that this enmity is de- 
served in no small degree, because the type of 
apartments which is foisted on smaller towns and 
cities is often absolutely undesirable from a social 
point of view, and so ruthless in its disregard of 
good living conditions that people are entirely right 
in endeavoring to put a stop to its spread. There 
are many instances in which builders and real estate 
promoters have outraged public opinion in towns 
and cities which had apartments, by 
thrusting the intensive, over-built, ugly city apart- 
ment type into the heart of a 
neighborhood. 


have never 


very residential 
In such a case we have the picture 
of a charming, tree-lined residence street, with fine, 
homelike, individual houses set well back from the 
street and surrounded by ample grounds, all this 
forming a beautiful, spacious vista, which is ruined 
by a clumsy, cubical, vertical apartment house, occu- 
pying the maximum area of the plot, built solidly 
up to the building and property lines, with sheer, 
prison-like walls on all sides, broken only by rudi- 
mentary courts, Is it such com- 
for public opinion creates active, 
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Bronxville, N. Y. 
Bates & Howe, Architects 


unrelenting hostility against the apartment house? 

Never let it be said that such a procedure can 
be justified on “economic grounds.” Even from a 
strictly practical viewpoint, to build the congested 
city type of apartment in a suburban location is bad 
business. Its design is based on a top-heavy ratio 
of building value to land value, involving the over- 
capitalization of the land by an excessively large 
building. The individual apartments are likely to 
be badly planned and to lack the fundamentals 
of daylight, cross-ventilation and garden  out- 
look, without which no residence can really be a 
home. An apartment house which does not offer 
homelike surroundings to tenants is a dangerous 
financial proposition, because its rental value will 
suffer in competition. Besides its undesirability 
as a home, the financial value of the stereotyped 
city apartment located in the suburbs is further 
impaired by the fact that its plan usually has heavy 
wastage of building volume in the shape of cor- 
ridors or other non-rentable spaces. The proper 
principles of apartment house design have been set 
forth in the architectural press repeatedly in recent 
years, and they should be well understood by this 
time. But, unfortunately, they are not yet under- 
stood. That is clearly proved by the great number 
of poorly designed apartment buildings which are 
still being built. True, since the war there has been 
commendable progress in planning apartment 
houses, with the result that there are now a num- 
ber of types which possess the advantages of open 
planning with adequate daylight, air and ventila- 
tion in all the rooms. 
has been all too slow. 


Nevertheless, the progress 
One can almost count on 
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one’s fingers the apartment houses in which these 
principles are thoroughly and intelligently acted 
upon, and even among these how many solve the 
problem in an imaginative and inspired fashion? 
If anyone doubts this assertion, let him compare the 
few very finest suburban apartments with their 
competitors, the best suburban individual houses, 
whether of the great mansion or the smaller house 
type. Are there any apartment houses which are 
ideal works of architecture comparable to the ideal 
individual houses, large or small, as exemplified in 
the work of Mellor, Meigs & Howe, for example? 
Until there are, the apartment house cannot be said 
to have come into its own as holding a place in 
American architecture on the same level with the 
other classes of American buildings, residential, 
institutional, public and recreational. I believe it can 
be said that apartment design is still in its infancy. 

The backwardness of apartment house design 
should lead architects to improve their product and 
to offer a more successful resistance to the low 
standards which have been set for them by specu- 
lative builders. They should thoroughly analyze 
apartment house planning until they are able to 
convince the speculator that, in the very strictest 
business sense, in the long run there is no profit 
in stereotyped apartment house design as it is known 
today. The apartment building has a long life- 
time, as compared with that of a motor car, for 
instance, and there is every reason why its archi- 
tecture should reflect the same passion for improve- 
ment and the eager competition for the introduc- 
tion of new and better models, which have made 
the motor industry famous for its progress. Not 


only that, but those engaged in the designing of 
apartment houses should understand that an in- 
dustry is bound to lose prestige when it cannot win 
public approval. The public opposition to the 
spread of the apartment house, as seen in the at- 
tempts to attack it through zoning, already noticed, 
should convince builders that they are wrong. 

In spite of all that has been written in the archi- 
tectural press on the fundamental principles of 
apartment house design, and notwithstanding the 
unprecedented extent of apartment house building, 
architects have hardly begun to analyze the prob- 
lem to its full extent. It is not necessary here to 
reéxamine the technical complexity of apartment 
house design, but it may be pertinent to point out 
certain important fundamental principles, particu- 
larly in their specific application to the suburban 
apartment. If the designer always holds before 
him the idea that he is competing in attractiveness 
with the individual house, and if he will bend his 
energies to rivaling, or to surpassing, if possible, 
the architectural merits of the small house in every 
part and detail of his apartment design, and if, in so 
doing, he will put into his design the same imagina- 
tive quality, the same inspiration, the same sense of 
perfect form and of exquisite detail which have 
made the individual house in its best examples, 
whether large or small, the finest achievement in 
American architecture, he will then—and only then— 
succeed in making an apartment house which will 
be regarded as of an acceptable architectural type. 

What are the desirable points in the individual 
house which make it so superior? Among the most 
important are a sense of ownership; a_ beautiful 
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environment of landscaped streets, garden  sur- 
roundings and garden-like neighborhoods; attrac- 
tive architecture; personality and distinctiveness. 
These qualities should also distinguish the apart- 
ment house, but to be honest, I know of no sub- 
urban apartment house design which really pos- 
sesses these characteristics. I do not know of any 
apartment neighborhood which has the same at- 
tractive community plan or the charming layout 
of streets, with properly planned squares and re- 
creation centers, of our best residential neighbor- 
hoods, such as Forest Hills, Long Island, for ex- 
ample. There are suburban apartment houses 
which have excellent open plans and garden environ- 
ment, but where are those which in extraordinary 
charm and distinction and homelike expression 
equal the house which received the gold medal of 
the American Institute of Architects this year, or 
those other houses which, from time to time, have 
been honored by the award of the annual medal 
of the Architectural League of New York? Fur- 
thermore, how many apartments have the rare dis- 
tinctiveness of interior. decoration so noteworthy 
in the best of our large, recent country houses? 

In demanding these qualities in an apartment 
house, people may think that I am asking too much. 
In other words, they will say, “an apartment house 
is a commercial building; it is located on high 
priced land, and it cannot afford all this luxurious 
architecture and at the same time return a profit.” 
It is on precisely such grounds, however, that I 
am confident that the apartment house can sym- 
bolize beautiful domestic architecture. The busi- 
ness efficiency of the apartment house is the verv 
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factor which will eventually force its improvement. 
The apartment house is so much more economical 
than the private dwelling, in cost per family housed, 
that it affords a much wider financial margin for 
fine architectural form. Moreover, since it has 
greater practical merits, people will be willing to 
pay for a finer architectural ideal. 

Let us consider in further detail how these pos- 
sibilities can be developed. If we take the first 


of them, namely, sense of ownership, which is the’ 


strongest attraction of the individual house, we 
have of course the opportunity of developing co- 
operative ownership in the apartment house. 
The cooperators take all the risk, and obtain what- 
ever profit is derived in the form of better archi- 
tecture and lower costs. In the usual speculative 
operation, the financial profits may amount to 25 
to 30 per cent or more. It will be seen that the 
fact that high profits are made in apartment house 
promotion contradicts the statement made at the be- 
ginning of this article to the effect that the apart- 
ment is cheaper in its financial cost than the small 
house. Theoretically this should be true, but actu- 
ally in the apartment house promoters seek—and 
often obtain—a high profit, whereas the individual 
house owner furnishes his own equity and expects 
little or no profit on it. 

Cooperative ownership in the true sense promises 
a real improvement in apartment house architecture. 
Elimination of the usual speculative profit in the 
financing of an apartment house will enable the 
cooperators to obtain homes at much lower costs 
than hitherto and, more important still, it will give 
them housing of a much finer standard. Suppose, 
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for example, that an architect is working to com- 
plete a design for a suburban apartment, and that, 
after great effort, he has produced a design which 
yields the required amount of dwelling space at the 
cost allowed. But, in so doing, he has been forced 
to sacrifice both homelike effect and fine standards 
of architecture, and he has been obliged to use 
cheaper materials. In other words, he has pro- 
duced the typical apartment house of today. His 
client notes the poor result, and says to the archi- 
tect: “This will not do; it is flat, uninteresting 
and unhomelike. Now, suppose I allowed you 25 
per cent more on your building cost, what could 
you do for me?” “Why,” the architect exclaims, 
“what couldn’t I do? I could enlarge the room 
sizes and I could introduce loggias, porches, inter- 
esting changes of floor level, arrange apartments on 
two floors—duplexes, with each family having its 
own private staircase to the bedrooms above. I 
could provide those varied and beautiful interior 
effects which give charm and personality to the 
house, and which make all the difference between 
a home and a shelter. I could use finer materials 
and treat them with a real beauty of texture and 
of surface and, more important even than these 
advantages, I could use more land and could 
develop it with beautiful gardens, with terraces 
near the building and other attractive details of 
architecture. I could then discard the usual 
blocky, flat-roofed mass, and I would break it up 
into a long, low, rambling varied country mansion 
type which harmonizes with the contours of the 
land and possesses the interest of long roof ridges, 
with gables, porches, terraces. In fact, I would 
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design an apartment somewhat similar to one of 
our finest country houses, yet having a character 
of its own, a collection of duplex apartments, each 
with two or three exposures, and each enjoying 
a large measure of the individuality and. home- 
like character of a single house.’’ This sounds like 
a fairy story. It will be argued that such clients 
are rare; but, if the architect wishes such a clientele, 
he may find it in persuading a group of people to 
cooperate in financing and building their own homes. 

The average “cooperative’’-speculative apartment 
falls far short of this ideal, particularly in respect 
to room sizes, which are too small, and to the 
apartment’s having too few rooms. It is a mis- 
taken policy to encourage the sale of homes con- 
sisting of small 3-, 4- and 5-room apartments. 
Generally speaking, in the case of individual houses, 
6 rooms are a minimum, as the Small House Ser- 
vice Bureau has found in designing homes for 
people of very limited means. How unsound, there- 
fore, is the policy of persuading people of means 
to purchase apartments which are too small for 
permanent homes! The practice may have merit, but 
only in those few special cases which always occur 
in so vast a field as the suburban apartment covers. 

Another desirable feature in suburban apart- 
ment house design is plenty of garden space. If 
there is any point in which the superior economy of 
the garden apartment is evident, as compared with 
the individual house, it is in the economy of the 
land cost per family. Nevertheless, one will often 
find that the suburban real estate man who is ac- 
customed to developing residential sites for indi- 
vidual houses and who realizes that sufficient land 
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is required in order to attract home buyers,—that 
this same man, in considering an apartment pro- 
ject, jumps to the conclusion that every possible 
room must be crowded on the site, just as if it were 
in the most congested city district. The fact. is, 
that when the apartment house is introduced into 
a district where land values are low because based 
on sites for individual homes, a large plot of land 
may be had at a price low enough to permit of a 
low percentage of covered area. The fatal error 
of overbuilding the land has probably done more 
to create and maintain the existing low standards 
of apartment house design than anything else. The 
fallacy of over-building the site with an apartment 
building is most clearly exposed by taking illustra- 
tions from industrial housing. Andrew J. Thomas 
has demonstrated in the cases of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company’s garden tenements and 
the Bayonne Housing Corporation’s industrial gar- 
den tenements that a low percentage of coverage is 
practicable even where rentals of not more than 
$9 and $10 per room, including steam heat and 
hot water, are charged.. The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company’s housing occupies 50 per cent 
of the area, and the Bayonne housing only 36 per 
cent of the area. As a result, the workingman 
at Bayonne is actually far better housed than are 
nearly all apartment owners of a far richer class. 
If his room sizes are not quite so ample, on the other 
hand, his surroundings and garden outlook are in- 
finitely superior. There are numerous sites for 
suburban apartments where the land values are con- 
siderably lower than at Bayonne, and this advan- 
tage, together with the higher rentals which can 
be had from a more prosperous class of tenants, 
will allow a much smaller covered area than 36 per 
cent. This simple truth is not grasped in real 
estate circles, but the architect should be thoroughly 
familiar with it. He should constantly study the 
ratios of land cost to building cost per family housed 
and to the cost per room. A little simple arithmetic 
will expose the flagrant financial error of over-build- 
ing the lots in most apartment designs. 

The interior decoration as well as the general 
arrangement of the individual apartment is open 
to vast improvement. I have mentioned some of 
the ways in which the apartment interior can be 
made to approach the attractiveness of the best 
single-family house models. It should be realized 
that the great strides which have been made in 
individual house design, together with the constant 
propaganda for interior decoration which is carried 
on in magazines of national importance and by a 
powerful press, form a factor which will force 
home owners (particularly women) to demand 
that architects break away from the uninteresting, 
stereotyped apartment house interior. One already 
hears complaint of the deadly monotony of the 
most luxurious New York apartments as found in 
the Park Avenue and Fifth Avenue districts. 
These apartment houses have, as a general rule, 
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been so standardized by the speculative builder and 
by the large architectural offices that they are almost 
identical in arrangement and in every detail of 
finish and equipment. They lack the touch of 
home, appearing more like very expensive barracks. 
If there is anything that the apartment house 
interior needs, it is the touch of the skilled de- 
signer of individual houses. A few months ago 
I had occasion to inspect a new apartment house 
in Boston which had been designed by Parker, 
Thomas & Rice. It was well planned, and I could 
find only a comparatively small wastage of volume 
as compared with the most rigid standards such as 
obtain in the best apartment house practice. I was 
struck with its unusual home atmosphere. One 
could not point to any particular features except 
that, in an unobtrusive way, it showed refinement 
and charm and attractiveness,—the unmistakable 
touch of the accomplished, skilled house designer. 

Nothing written of the suburban apartment 
would be complete .without pointing out what is 
probably its greatest opportunity for architectural 
progress. This is the production of the garden 
apartment for workingmen. If there is any type 
of housing in which economy is a necessity, it is 
in wage earners’ housing. Notwithstanding the 
arbitrary claims of those housing experts who favor 
the single-family house, it is certain that, before 
many years, large numbers of wage earners in our 
industrial centers will be housed in apartments. 
This represents probably the largest uncultivated 
field still open to architects in this country, and the 
proper development of this field is a heavy respon- 
sibility devolving on architects. Today the work- 
ingman does not even know what architecture 
means. He is condemned to living in the shoddiest 
types of speculative housing, those familiar frame 
firetraps, the individual houses, two-family houses, 
tenements or New England three-deckers. They 
are nearly always of degraded types of architec- 
ture. The economic waste involved in producing 
them at the existing high level of costs is. pro- 
digious, and it is inexcusable. All these are types 
of housing which help to create slums. This archi- 
tectural deterioration reacts unfavorably on_ ail 
architecture and on the work of all classes of archi- 
tects. In a democracy no profession can become 
soundly established unless it can render service to 
the majority of the people. Architecture is no 
exception to this rule, and it must find a way to 
improve the standards of the homes of the people. 
They offer as wide a field of opportunity as any 
in point of volume of building construction, and 
they offer by far the largest field for professional 
service. If the architectural profession cannot 
find a way to extend its service into this field, in- 
evitably some other stronger agency will perform 
the task. A failure to dominate the field of the 
suburban apartment would mean a setback to the 
phenomenal march of progress in the last 25 years 
from which architecture might not soon recover. 
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Features Which Help to Rent Apartment Houses 


By C. STANLEY TAYLOR 


N other articles appearing in this issue of THE 
Forum the broad subjects of planning, equip- 
ment and decorating of apartments are covered 

in a comprehensive manner, leaving as the purpose 
of these pages the consideration of certain special 
features which appeal directly to the prospective 
tenant, and often aid materially in renting, par- 
ticularly in a highly competitive market. Obviously 
this subject is not to be presented in a technical 
manner, but is to be, rather, a series of suggestions 
gathered from the experiences of various apartment 
house owners, managers and agents. We _ have 
found that only a comparatively small investment of 
careful thought may result in the provision of added 
features of attractiveness or convenience, which 
sometimes seem more important to the prospective 
tenant, if it be possible, than does the plan itself. 

The first approach of the prospective tenant to 
his consideration of an apartment lease is repre- 
sented by the impression made by the location of 
the building and by its exterior architecture. It is 
an established fact that most tenants rent an apart- 
ment from the inside impression, rather than from 
any serious consideration of the approach and ex- 
terior of the building. On the other hand, it cer- 
tainly pays to give careful thought and perhaps to 
spend some additional money to create an interest- 


ing and appealing exterior. From the point of view 
of the tenant it is not so much the impression which 
he himself receives, but he is likely to think of the 
impression which will be made on the friends who 
may visit him during the period of his lease. Expe- 
rience has shown that apartment building exteriors 
of interesting architectural design, which sets them 
somewhat apart from the average building, will 
usually command a somewhat higher rental for the 
same areas, and that the vacancies are fewer than 
in a building of unattractive design. During the re- 
cent period of active building in the apartment field 
many speculative buyers, even of the cheaper class 
of houses, have discovered that good exterior archi- 
tecture, particularly with the provision of garden 
courts and similar features, has proved a powerful 
factor in successful renting and selling. 

The final decision of a prospective tenant is es- 
tablished on a series of impressions, beginning with 
that had with his first view of the building, and if 
this be favorable it is obvious that there will be less 
resistance to overcome in his consideration of other 
features. The second impression is usually reg- 
istered after passing through the main entrance into 
the lobby. Examination of the lobbies of older 
apartment buildings shows them divided into two 
definite classes,—the first where no effort has been 
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Such Features as Built-In Ironing Boards Are Thoroughly 
Appreciated by Tenants 


made to provide any element of attractiveness, and 
the second where ornamentation has been greatly 
overdone. The modern trend is to design apart- 
ment entrances and lobbies in a simple but effective 
manner, Because of high building costs every effort 
is made to keep this section of public space as small 
as possible, but through the skillful selection and 
use of materials it is possible, even in very small 
lobbies, to create a distinctly favorable reaction in 
the mind of a prospective tenant, who again is not 
only thinking of himself but of his friends. It re- 
quires only the application of a little common sense 
to realize that if the prospective tenant has been well 
impressed by the exterior of the building and by 


its entrance and lobby, he is more than half “sold” 


before he enters the individual apartment. On the 
other hand, if he has not been so impressed, his 
mental attitude at the time of entering the individual 
apartment is that it must be unusually appealing if 
he is to live in a building which he has already de- 
cided is unattractive. It may be well also to record 
the fact that this first impression is not established 
alone on physical considerations, but that his opin- 
ion of the atmosphere of the building and its service 
is plainly formed at the entrance. 

In the average apartment building the public halls 
or lobbies on each floor are usually left in the plain, 
utilitarian ugliness of painted metal doors and ele- 
vator enclosures, but it is to be noted that even in 
smaller apartment buildings of the better class the 
modern tendency is to provide some decorative note, 
and perhaps the relief of a single seat or console 
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table with a mirror above. This is just another de- 
vice, small in itself, which adds to the series of good 
impressions on which the successful conclusion of 
leasing negotiations is based and which are valuable. 

After entering the individual apartment, the first 
interest of the tenant is usually confined to the sizes 
and arrangement of rooms, and as this has already 
been discussed under the heading of “planning” it 
is unnecessary to consider the details at this point. 
Probably the next general impression is gathered 
from the decorations and fixtures, which are also 
discussed in other articles, but thereafter the mind 
of the tenant is open for impressions, which will be 
established principally by his discovery of special 
equipment or features of comfort and utility which 
appeal directly to the sense of personal well being. 
Anyone who has had experience in renting apart- 
ments will note that the prospective tenant, with a 
hasty glance at the principal rooms, goes immediately 
to a careful examination of the kitchen and bath- 
room. At these points his decision is often made. 

Large size is not an essential factor of the average 
apartment kitchen today, but efficiency of arrange- 
ment and equipment is an important consideration. 
Good practice in apartment planning no longer allots 
a given space to the kitchen, but first selects the 
kitchen equipment and after disposing this in rela- 
tively proper positions plans the kitchen accordingly. 
Tenants of modern apartments have been trained to 
expect to find in the kitchen a gas or electric range, 
a kitchen cabinet of some efficient type, ice box 
(preferably having electrically-operated refrigera- 
tion), ample closet space, sanitary and easily cleaned 
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floors and walls, and convenient facilities for the 
disposal of garbage and household waste. Other 
special features in the kitchen which appeal strongly 
to tenants include built-in ironing boards, individual 
dishwashing machines, and various combinations of 
the kitchenette type which are particularly adaptable 
where kitchen space is extremely limited. The ques- 
tion of electric outlets is highly important, and at 
least three of these should be found in every apart- 
ment kitchen. In most instances tenants appreciate 
the provision of laundry tubs, even though there may 
be a house laundry in the basement. The field of 
kitchen equipment is well worth careful study, be- 
cause of the vast number of improvements which 
manufacturers have brought out in a comparatively 
short time. In the new models of gas ranges, re- 
frigerators and other kitchen details, the primary 
aim seems to be compactness and saving of space 
without the sacrifice of efficiency, and it is amazing 
how successful manufacturers have been in the de- 
velopment of such details. Another interesting trend 
is toward the provision in many of the newer apart- 
ment buildings of flue-fed incinerators. This seems 
to solve the problem of garbage and waste disposi- 
tion in an extremely satisfactory manner, and at a 
low overhead cost. The design of this incinerator is 
based on the fact that there is a sufficient quantity 
of combustible waste in the average household to 
dry out and ultimately consume the garbage. Hopper 
doors are placed in the flues on the different floors, 
and all waste of every description (except liquids) is 
disposed of through these doors and falls into the 
incinerator in the basement. Waste material dropped 
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Tenants Are Learning to Demand Flues, and Often 
Hoods for Gas Ranges 


into the flue is usually wrapped in paper, and the 
heat from frequent burnings tends to keep the flue 
in a sanitary condition, assisted by a coating of soot 
which soon accumulates and by the constant friction 
caused by falling packages. It is obvious that such 
labor-saving and efficiency devices in the kitchen 
have a direct appeal to the prospective tenant, par- 
ticularly in smaller households with no servants. 

The planning and equipment of the bathroom have 
become highly important factors in renting the 
modern apartment. Floors and walls of tile are 
established as standards, and within the past two 
or three years the introduction of colored tile and 
some degree of ornamentation have become general 
and seem to afford a welcome relief from the 
monotony of the all-white tiling. Good sanitation 
and simplicity of cleaning are made possible by the 
use of built-in bath tubs, having no space beneath, 
and by using hanging wash bowls, radiators and 
other side wall fixtures, which do not interfere with 
the cleaning of the floor. Facilities for shower baths 
have become almost essential, either of the simple 
overhead type, placed above the tub, or preferably, 
in the more expensive apartments, the separate 
shower with its carefully studied arrangements of 
mixing and control valves. It may be noted also that 
the average tenant appreciates and will look for 
more than one bathroom, even in comparatively 
small apartments. In many modern buildings, con- 
taining three- and four-room apartments, it is to- 
day common experience to find two baths and per- 
haps a separate lavatory for the servant, who usu- 
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Daytime 


Night 


The Door-Bed Is the Principal Factor in Space-Saving Planning for Apartments. This Device Has Gained Great 
Popularity with Tenants All Over the Country 


ally comes in for the day. The arrangement of 
lighting fixtures and mirrors in the bathroom is 
usually studied with care by the prospective tenant, 
because in many instances the bathroom has assumed 
the functions of the abandoned dressing room. 

The all-important question of conservation of 
space has caused a number of radical changes in the 
planning of apartments, particularly those designed 
for rentals up to say $300 per month. At least two 
distinct planning elements have become fairly im- 
portant from the viewpoint of their influence on the 
rental income of buildings. The first of these is the 
so-called “efficiency” planning, which involves the 
establishment of double-purpose rooms, as made 
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A Fold Away Breakfast Alcove 


possible by the introduction of concealed beds (door- 
beds). Under this system of planning, which has 
been carefully described in several past issues of 
THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum, the principal rooms 
may be made to function in dual capacities. There 
is no question but that in many instances it means 
the solution of the problem of making an apartment 
building investment pay. Here in the same number 
of square feet of rentable area may be contained 
almost twice the living facilities of the apartment 
planned in the ordinary way, thus allowing a fair 
meeting point for the rental income demand of the 
owner and the pocketbook limitations of the tenant. 
The other fundamental change in planning, which is 
occurring more and more frequently, particularly in 
the case of small apartments, is the sacrificing of the 
dining room in order to provide a large living room, 
which may also be used for dining purposes. In 
many instances the informal function of the dining 
room is retained by the provision of the so-called 
“dining alcove” or “breakfast nook,” which consists 
of built-in table and benches. In practically every 
instance where such dining alcoves have been pro- 
vided they have soon been recognized as a powerful 
factor toward influencing quick and satisfactory de- 
cisions as to rentals. There are, of course, many 
compromises possible between the old and the new 
systems of planning. For instance, in a number of 
recent apartment buildings door-beds have been in- 
stalled as well as bedrooms, their purpose being to 
provide guest rooms without the constant expense 
of maintaining empty bedrooms for that purpose. 
The idea of the large living room or “studio,” gained 
by sacrificing the dining room, has achieved great 
popularity, and it is to be noted that in cases where 
both types of apartment were made available in the 
same building, those planned in this manner or 
under the “efficiency’”’ system have been the first to 
rent and also at satisfactory prices. 

Another very definite influence on apartment plan- 
ning and rentals is the growing tendency of Amer- 
ican people to live in the city in winter and in the 
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country during the summer. So has this practice 
grown in the larger urban districts that thousands 
of families sacrifice the size of an apartment occu- 
pied during the winter to meet the rental budget 
which must cover both winter and summer quar- 
ters. There is another reason for the growing popu- 
larity of small, efficiently planned apartments, and 
such interest is also encouraged by the fact that 
where, as in most cases, it is found desirable to sub- 
let, these smaller apartments find a much readier 
market when offered furnished for a period of a 
few months. The design of the living room or 
“studio room,”.as it is often termed, has developed 
apace with the demand for this type of living accom- 
modation. A fireplace is almost an essential feature, 
not for its value as a heating factor, because in many 
instances it is never even used, but because of its 
contribution to the homelike atmosphere and the 
decorative scheme of the room. Depending some- 
what on local conditions, it is often found advisable 
to equip these fireplaces with gas or electric glow- 
ing heat, in the form of artificial logs or coal in 
grates. At the same time, it is not wise to intro- 
duce artificial fireplaces, as the term “wood-burning 
fireplace” has been very thoroughly capitalized in the 
apartments of larger cities, and the rental value of 
this feature may be fairly appraised at $300 or 
more per year, because it has been noted that this 
is the average difference paid in the annual rental 
for the same apartment or similar apartments in the 
same building, one having a wood-burning fireplace 
and the other none. Mantels installed in such liv- 
ing rooms should be chosen with care, and while 
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they should not show too definite a period influence 
(because, after all, they must not clash with the 
tenants’ furniture), it is important they should be 
of graceful lines and proportions. Such features as 
built-in or covered radiators are appreciated. These 
are often introduced under long window seats or 
beneath book shelves. It must be remembered 
also that the average tenant looking at an apart- 
ment will have a list of measurements of his prin- 
cipal pieces of furniture, and that in each room 
ample wall spaces should be allowed for the usual 
conventional pieces of standard sizes. This is par- 
ticularly true in the living room and in bedrooms, 
where it is inadvisable to break up wall spaces with 
too many doors and windows to spoil valuable areas. 

In examining an apartment for prospective rental, 
tenants usually look carefully at the floors in the 
living room and dining room, generally demanding 
well finished hardwood. The use of inferior grades 
of hardwood for this purpose is a mistake which is 
commonly made by apartment owners, and it is 
usually paid for through the medium of expensive 
refinishing almost yearly. The finishing of walls and 
trim may well be left to the selection of the tenant 
under proper limitations. There is no question but 
that the educational effect of broad publicity for 
better home decoration and furnishing, as evidenced 
by many articles appearing in national and local pub- 
lications, has had a decided influence on apartment 
rentals. The average tenant has developed at least 
a small degree of definite taste, usually fairly good. 
The apartment home is therefore not furnished to- 
day in the haphazard way of years ago, but is ar- 


The Combined Kitchen and Dining Room—a Feature 
of Many Efficiency Apartments 


Compact Gas Ranges Contribute Their Quota to 
Efficient Kitchen Planning 
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The Modern Method of Dis- 
posing of Apartment House 


Garbage and Household Waste 


ranged under a fairly definite scheme; thus, if there 
is an element of flexibility in the final decorations, 
the average tenant will appreciate this condition. 

An interesting example of how advantage may be 
taken of this situation was recently indicated dur- 
ing the renting period of a large and new apartment 
building in New York, by the establishment on the 
ground floor of a simple room where a small exhibit 
of wall papers and paints and other decorative de- 
tails, including lighting fixtures, was arranged by the 
owner and selection allowed to the tenants. This fea- 
ture met with instant approval and interest, and was 
unquestionably instrumental in renting many apart- 
ments which might otherwise have been untenanted 
for some time. Another rental plan, which was 
noted as having completely filled a new apartment 
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building before the roof was on, involved the es- 
tablishing across the street of a renting office with 
an exhibit of the architect’s drawings, a number of 
well drawn interior sketches, the plans of the build- 
ing, and samples of paint, wall paper, flooring, bath- 
room fixtures, lighting fixtures and other equip- 
ment, some of which was optional for the tenants’ 
selection and the rest of which served to suggest 
more definitely the probable appearance of the living 
quarters which the tenants were renting from the 
plans. In this exhibit there were shown a typical 
fireplace, mantel, gas range, ice box, kitchen cabinet, 
and other types of equipment. This same method of 
aiding visualization has been successfully employed 
in the development of codperatively financed apart- 
ment buildings, and in each instance it has had a 
strong influence on the early signing of leases and 
on the sale of stock in codperative enterprises. 

It is impossible to lay too great an emphasis on 
the importance of providing an ample number of 
electric outlets in all rooms. The decorative value 
of floor lamps and table lamps and the utility value 
of many types of electrical household equipment 
have grown rapidly each year for a long period, 
with the result that the third or fourth action of a 
prospective tenant in examining an apartment is to 
ascertain the number and location of the electric 
outlets. Provision of built-in furniture, such as 
window seats, bookcases and china closets, usually 
has a favorable influence in renting an apartment, 
while among tenants there is a growing recognition 
of the value of ample and properly equipped closet 
space, the larger units of which should be provided 
with electric lights. Certain general conveniences, 
for use of the tenants in common, are thoroughly 
appreciated and often demanded. 

After all is said, it is obvious that the features 
which rent apartments may be determined for each 
individual project by a common sense study of hu- 
man nature and of the living habits of the type of 
tenants desired for the building. In almost any 
neighborhood where new apartments are being con- 
structed, obvious comparisons may be made, and it 
might prove extremely interesting to analyze some 
of these if space permitted. One very tangible in- 
stance may be found today in the Washington 
Square district of New York, where, standing side 
by side, two apartment buildings have just been com- 
pleted. One was built by conservative owners along 
the old lines of apartment planning, while the other 
building shows an architect’s ingenuity in providing 
an extensive series of features which would appeal 
directly to prospective tenants. Apartments in both 
buildings were offered for rent at the same time, 
which was about the time the roofs were on. The 
cleverly planned building is completely rented to- 
day, while the other building has yet to fill over half 
its space. The really significant point, however, is 
that in the building planned on a common sense basis 
the average rentals are almost one-third higher per 
square foot than in the adjoining new building! 


Cooperative Apartment Buildings 


By ARTHUR E. CURTIS 
Secretary, Codperative Apartment Section, National Association of Real Estate Boards 


HE foundation of the success of codperative 

apartment buildings is appreciation of the fact 

that this method of home ownership eliminates 
waste as represented by that large proportion of 
rental money used to meet expenses made necessary 
by the renting system itself and not needed for the 
actual maintenance and operation of the property. 
Every dollar of this waste is paid by the tenant, and 
all of it is saved by organizing effort and combining 
capital in such a manner as to place the ownership 
and operation of the building in the hands of those 
who live in it. The amount thus saved is astonishing. 

Study, for example, the uses to which rent money 
is ordinarily devoted. This will demonstrate the fact 
that combining owned apartments under one roof 
saves, along with many other miscellaneous items: 

All loss from vacant apartments. 

All loss from uncollectible rents. 

All expenses of management, including adver- 
tising. 

All costs of excessive decorations. 

All repairs occasioned by frequent shifting of 
tenants. 

The total of these is variously estimated at from 
25 to 35 per cent of every month’s rent. In addition 
to this, cooperative ownership eliminates entirely the 
landlord’s and speculator’s profit. This amount, 
varying from 5 per cent in times of over-supply to 
30 per cent in times of over-demand, as at present, 
combined with the saving in waste, will enable the 
cooperative owner to save half the rent now being 
paid for his apartment, and occasionally even more. 

An unusual opportunity awaits the architects who 
make a special study of designing apartments as 


$660 PER YEAR SAVED BY OWNING APARTMENTS 


permanent homes in cooperative buildings. This 
form of home ownership is growing soundly and 
rapidly throughout the United States. This is true 
not only in the larger centers, but in the smaller 
cities as well. One city of only 16,000 population in 
the middle West has seven successful codperative 
apartment buildings. From this city (Champaign, 
Ill.) up through the scale to Chicago and New York, 
own-your-own apartments are gradually becoming 
understood and appreciated. In fact the size of the 
city has nothing particular to do with the practicality 
of a cooperative project. They are successful, if 
soundly organized, wherever families desire apart- 
ment house life, and this has now been amply proved. 

If apartments are scarce or unpopular in any city, 
it is not a good field for a cooperative enterprise. 
However, if a percentage of the population of a city 
constantly lives in apartments, and if that mode of 
living is in demand, there are many advantages in 
cooperative apartment building that will appeal to 
the people. Among the classes having modest in- 
comes, cooperative apartments are not only creating 
home-owners but are saving money for families that 
are obliged to live closely to established budgets. 
Among certain working classes in New York, coop- 
erative apartments have cut $20 to $30 per month 
from the outgo for living quarters of decided desira- 
bility. All the way up the social scale, cooperative 
apartments are popular, even up to the de luxe apart- 
ments of Park Avenue in New York, the Lake Shore 
Drive in Chicago, or in Long Beach on the Pacific 
coast. The movement is of wide application. 

This tabulation will give a fair idea of the savings 
made possible in the moderate cost apartment field. 

The architect, therefore, may 
choose his field of operation in 
the cooperative apartments for 


Annual savings of owning an apartment as compared math renting the same regia i ae the working classes, selling for 
a period of ten years. The basis of this analysis is a five-room apartment with a norma = 
rental value of $100 per month, purchased on the basis of seven times the annual rental value $100 down and so much per 
or $8400, with a 50 per cent equity and 50 per cent straight mortgage. Cost of equity in month, or else the palatial apart- 


apartment, $4200. 


ments of 24 rooms and six baths, 
costing as much as large city 
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COST ON OWNERSHIP PLAN 
6 Per Cent Int. on , 


$4,200 Investment 252 504 756 1,008 1,260 1,512 1,764 


Operating and Up- 


keep Expenses.... 264 528 792 1,056 1,320 1,584 1,848 


($22 per Mo.) 


NET SAVING ON OWNERSHIP PLAN 
These figures are 


very conservative 600 1,320 1,980 2,640 3,300 3,960 4,620 5,280 5,940 6,600 
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tics not found in ordinary apart- 
ments designed for rental pur- 
poses. Even though a_ family 
may purchase an apartment now 
and sell it next year, their atti- 
tude at the time of purchase is 
that they are buying a home, and 
their demands, therefore, are 
more exacting than when they 
view an apartment with the idea 
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of “camping” therein a few months as tenants. It is 
true that such families may often “camp” from year 
to year, always expecting to move or dreaming*of a 
“bungalow,” but remaining on and on because of the 
comfort and convenience of apartment house life 
which outweigh the undesirability of being simply 
tenants. People are just coming to realize that it 
is possible to live in apartments and at the same time 
to own their own homes, strange as that may seem. 
Architects who are interested in specializing in the 
cooperative apartment house field will find them- 
selves upon solid ground. This form of home own- 
ership has existed for centuries in Europe and for 
40 years in the United States, because it is both 
economically and socially sound. Those who are 
interested in this development on the other side of 
the water will find a wealth of material on the sub- 
ject in the recent book, “Housing Progress in West- 
ern Europe,’* by Edith Elmer Wood. The test of 
time has proved this form of home ownership to be 
logical and sound from every angle and calculated to 
meet a real need. The evidence of the present popu- 
larity of this form of home ownership in the larger 
centers is found in a\survey recently completed by 
the National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
which shows an estimate of more than $300,000,000 
invested in codperative apartments in New York 
alone. In Chicago there are more than 4,000 families 
housed in apartments which they own themselves. 
Southern California has many of them, particularly 
in Long Beach. The cities of Florida are taking 
them up, and cooperative apartments now find a 
ready market in the popular resorts, like Miami. 
The success of a cooperative enterprise, like that 
of any other project, depends upon sound organiza- 
tion and the giving of fair value for money ex- 
pended. For the protection of the public and the 
encouragement of the growth of this form of home 
ownership along the right lines, the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards has approved a standard- 
ized plan for organizing, selling and operating codp- 
erative buildings. This plan represents the crystal- 
lized experiences of many of the leading firms in 
the business over a period of years. Every step in 
the procedure from beginning to end is given in 
detail, including the business and legal forms that 
have been proved practical and successful by test of 
time. These methods and forms have been perfected 
by actual hard knocks and at a cost of thousands of 
dollars in legal fees. This volume is available 
through the Book Department of THE ArcHITEC- 
TURAL ForuM, and will be gladly sent upon request. 
As pointed out recently by R. B. Whitten, of 
Whitten & Gore, Architects, Boston, for those who 
wish to invest their money safely in either large or 
small suite apartment homes, the success of the ven- 
ture depends chiefly upon the ability of the architect 
to design efficiently the proper building for the par- 
ticular location. A good building on a poor site is 
no more successful than a poor building on highly 


*Reviewed in THe Forum for January, 1925. 
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desirable land. Whether elaborate or modest, effi- — 
ciency in planning is a fundamental necessity for a 
successful project. This means to the purchaser of 
an apartment that for every dollar per square foot — 
of building cost there should be a return of not less 
than 70 cents for the same unit figured on a rental — 
basis. It is unsafe for investment, Mr. Whitten — 
believes, to proceed with a plan that does not show 
an efficiency of at least 70 per cent. “It is the prob-— 
lem of the architect to see that all the conveniences 
of housing and management are incorporated in the 
plans and specifications, and space so utilized that 
economy may be maintained in operating.” 
Mr. Whitten continues, in his recent article in the 
Real Estate News, of Boston: ““The banking houses — 
which make mortgage loans on such buildings are 
thoroughly conversant with efficiency in apartment 
house planning, and recognize that a loose, poorly - 
designed plan would make a 50 per cent loan a risk, — 
while a compact and efficient planning of the same 
area would make a 60 per cent loan a secure invest- 
ment. In the one instance the cost of the building 
is recognized as unnecessarily large with inadequate - 
income, while in the other the waste spaces have 
been atiloed to make more and larger rooms, with 
a corresponding income. Again, they see higher costs” 
of operating and repairs in one instance as against 
economy in the other. Their experience has taught — 
them that the well planned building looks desirable 
to the prospective tenants and consequently com-— 
mands the best rents and contains the fewest vacan- 
cies during periods of business depression.” 
Architects who are interested in detailed informa- 
tion on this subject of codperative apartment financ- 
ing are referred to these articles which from time 
to time have appeared in THE ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum, and which will be found helpful: 
“The Financing of Apartment House Projects”; 
December, 1919. 
“The Cooperative Method of Financing”; March, j 
1920. 
“The Codperative Financing of a Group of Houses” ; 
April, 1920. 
“Cooperative Ownership to Meet the Present Short- 
age of Buildings”; June, 1920. 

“Codperative Ownership of Buildings, Part IT; Ele- 
ments of Increased Building Cost”; July, 1920. 
“Points from Investigation of the Codperative Plan 

of Apartment Ownership”; August, 1920. 
“Applying the Codperative Method of Financing to 
Inexpensive Types of Apartment Buildings”; 

tember, 1920. 

“Business Aspects of a Successful Codperative 

Apartment Development”; March, 1921. 
“Codperative Ownership of Apartment Houses =” 

1. Methods and Principles of Joint Ownership; 

July, 1922. 

2. Promoting and Financing Codperative 

jects ; October, 1922. : 

3. Recent Progress in Developing Coéperative 

Buildings ; November, 1922. 


The 


“Custer Arms,” 


Bronxville, N. Y. 


SOMMERFELD & STECKLER, Architects 


NE of the largest apartment house groups 


recently completed at Bronxville, N. Y., is the 
Built around a hollow square, 


B] 


new “‘Custer Arms. 


this group contains 64 apartments, some with dining 
rooms and others with dining alcoves. Each of the 
apartments has two bedrooms, and the larger have 
maids’ rooms and baths in addition. An interesting 
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First Floor 


feature of the design is a small octagonal porter’s 
lodge located at the center of the courtyard, from 
which telephonic communication may be had with 
each of the apartments. Designed in a simple adap- 
tation of the English style, the exterior shows the 
use of brick for the first two stories and stucco and 
wood in half-timber pattern for the stories above. 


A Typical Floor 
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Small Codperative Apartment House, Minneapolis 


ARTHUR DAHLSTROM, Architect 


HIS structure provides for 12 apartments, or is from steam, generated by oil burners. 


Plumbing 


four to each floor, but the location of the build- fixtures are enameled iron, and all tubs are built in. 
ing on the lot, as well as its plan, provides outside Electrical equipment comprises lighting and refrig- 
windows for every room of the entire building. eration. Interior mill work is principally oak. Inte- 
The roof is of tar and gravel; the windows metal rior wall finish is rough plaster in some rooms and 
casements ; floors are oak in all rooms except kitchens wallpaper in others. Cubic footage is 255,000. 
and bathrooms, where linoleum is used. The heating Estimated cost per cubic foot is about 40 cents. 
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Efficiency Apartments 


By GEORGE F. PELHAM, JR., Architect, New York 


HERE is little of the pioneer in the specula- 

tive builder of New York. His bag of tricks 

does not include a leaning toward the unusual 
or the new. He is a follower of the beaten paths, a 
conservative, if ever there was one. And yet I do 
not think that he is such from choice; rather has 
he been forced into it by the powers which he has 
chosen to cater to. Before him are ever the wrecked 
works of others, less conservative than he, who have 
run upon the rocks of public opinion, for the New 
York renter of apartments is indeed a timorous fel- 
low when it comes to even slightly changing his 
mode of living. He may try various adaptations of 
the same scheme, but he is loath to try various 
schemes. For years he and his fathers before him 
have stuck to much the same plan of living. What 
he possesses has been tried and found to be good; 
anything new or radical may tempt him for a mo- 
ment, but he is suspicious of it. In the end he 
usually falls back upon the stereotyped layout. And 
the builder, well aware of the feelings of his pros- 
pective tenants, must needs provide only those things 
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that they demand. I doubt, seriously, if any really 
novel departure from the usual has ever originated 
in New York; rather is it the last place in the coun- 
try to welcome a change, and is usually in opposition. 

In this respect the large middle Western cities and 
those along the Pacific coast have, particularly since 
the war, shown far greater progress in the solving of 
the problems that changes in conditions have made 
necessary. With the post-war migration of families 
from the country to the city, with the increased cost 
of building material, labor and land, and with the 
impossibility of obtaining and keeping servants there 
came the necessity of radically altering the mode of 
city living. The increase in average incomes, 
although great, did not suffice to meet the increase 
in costs. In addition there come other factors in 
modern living, the cost of which further diminished 
the amount available for apartment rental. The auto- 
mobile,-at-first-a luxury, soon became a necessity, 
and its initial cost and the upkeep thereof must be 
subtracted from the family budget. The desire for 
ease and comfort has also during the past five years 


Hudson View Apartments, New York 
George F. Pelham, Jr., Architect 
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Detail, Hudson \View Apartments 


increased greatly. Hence the average man with an 
income of from five to ten thousand a year finds that 
only a small portion of it is available for rent. His 
family, let us say, consists of four people,—him- 
self, his wife and two children. He must have at 
least five rooms, a living room, dining room, two 
bedrooms and a kitchen. He must live as near as 
possible to his place of business. He must have a 
garage for his car. His problem is to find five rooms 
in a centrally located district for a certain amount 
of money, and usually he secures it with difficulty. 

But the land values in these central districts are 
enormous. The cost of construction, due to costs 
of labor and material, has increased three fold. The 
builder cannot construct five good sized rooms for 
the rental that the man can afford to pay. The 
tenant or apartment seeker concludes that the builder 
is a robber; the builder claims that the tenant wants 
too much for too little. An impasse is reached. As 
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Terrace, Hudson View Apartments 


I say, the Western and middle Western cities over- 
came these difficulties as they arose. The builder in 
those parts of the country at once did away with all 
superfluous rooms and unnecessary conveniences. 
Wash tubs were removed from the kitchens, and 
steam laundries were installed in the basements. 
This eliminated many fixtures, cut down the cost 
of plumbing, and made available many square feet 
for use elsewhere in the apartment or for other 
apartments. The old time bathroom with its 6-foot 
tub and dressing room space was reduced to a min- 
imum. With the advent of showers, the tub became 
shorter. Use of scientific plumbing connections per-- 
mitted a closer crowding of the fixtures. The flush- 
ometer did away with the bulky water tank. The 
bathroom shrank to half its former size, and with 
it shrank the cost of tiling. Next, the main rooms 
came under the economic ax. People had found 
that the “little restaurant around the corner” could 
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Hudson View Apartments, New York 
George F. Pelham, Jr., Architect 


offer a first rate meal for less than the housewife 
could provide it for, and she, by “eating out,” 
avoided the annoyances of cooking and dish wash- 
ing. Breakfast and luncheon were really the only 
meals that had to be provided at home; why, then, 
the necessity for a large dining room and kitchen? 
The kitchen fixtures were reduced in number and 
were more compactly arranged. By adding a few 
feet to the living room a gate-leg table and four 
Windsor chairs could be provided, and the dining 
room with its costly ten-piece “set” done away with. 
Victrolas and radio took the place of the piano. The 
fireplace went by the board, for the reason that an 
adequate supply of coal or wood in the city was not 
to be had. The disposal of ashes was also a 
nuisance. In addition, the evenings were now spent 
at the “movies”; the living room was no longer the 
nightly meeting place of the family. The increase in 
the ease and speed of travel made overnight guests 


a rarity. The guest room, being no longer a neces- 
sity, was eliminated entirely. All these and many more 
things were introduced at once in the before-men- 
tioned Western and middle Western cities. Builders 
saw a chance to put more rooms on the same sized 
plot for a smaller cost, and at the same time give the 
tenant the main essentials required. Obviously it 
worked both ways. The people readily fell in line 
with the idea to their own (and the builders’) imme- 
diate gain. The old standard was forgotten; a new 
standard had been instituted almost over night. 

The manufacturers of space-saving devices rushed 
to New York. Here, quite obviously, was the great- 
est need for their wares. Why hadn’t New York 
seen it first? They approached the architects with 
confidence. The idea was not only quite evidently 
practical, but it had proved its success by actual use. 
The New York architects were in the main quite 
easily convinced, but they knew by experience the 
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““Peldean Court” and “Pelbrook Hall,’’ Pelham, N. Y. 


George F. Pelham, Jr., Architect 
whims of New York people. The builders likewise 
recognized the practicability of it, but like the archi- 
tects their question was—would the tenants? Could 
they afford to gamble? Past experience pointed to 
the inadvisability of such a course. The loaning com- 
panies, dismayed by the increase in costs, were loath 
to loan money on “over-night” schemes. Materials, 
they argued, were sure to come down in cost, as 
would also the prices of labor. In a few years, at 
least, building costs would return to a pre-war level. 
In that event, the old order would be returned to; 
what, then, of the new ideas? Most certainly these 
new types of building would eventually become 
white elephants. No, the loaning companies would 
not gamble; nor would the builders, The fallacy of 
this line of reasoning is quite obvious. Pre-war 
prices had gone, never to return, as had also pre-war 
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methods of living. For 
years the manufacturers 
bombarded New York, 
but to no avail. Floor 
plans of highly success- 
ful efficiency apartments 
came in from Chicago, 
Cleveland, and _ points 
west. The South fell in 
line, as did also the other 
sections of the country, 
and finally New York 
stood alone in her con- 
servatism. Under pres- 
sure, a few more daring 
builders sought to woo 
the public by the instal- 
lation of one or another 
of the new ideas. The 
concealed bed, opening 
from a closet into the 
living room, gave that 
room a double efficiency. 
They provided the closet 
and installed the bed. 
Otherwise the apartment 
remained the same. The 


manufacturers were 
jubilant; the ice had 
been broken. But with 


renting their joy came to 
an’end, The tenants cast 
suspicious eyes on this 
new contrivance. It was 
a makeshift, a fake! 
Rather than ask a guest 
to sleep in such a thing, 
they would not invite the 
over-night guest. The 
beds were piled in the 
cellars; the closets were 
utilized as were the 
others; progress had re- 
ceived a decided setback. 

Next the dining nook was attempted. The kitchen 
fixtures were placed in the rear, and a table and two 
benches were set up near a window. Again the peo- 
ple turned thumbs down. Eat in the kitchen? No 
indeed, or at least they refused to let their friends 
think that they did so. With the benches in plain 
sight it was quite evident that they did eat occa- 
sionally in the kitchen, That must not be known. Out 
went the dining nook. And so on down the line. 
Efficiency planning might be a great success in every 
other city, but not in New York. The manufac- 
turers were not discouraged. What they offered was 
good, and they knew it,—but it would take time. 
Another means of proving it must be found. The 
suburban apartment proved to be the back door 
through which they effected their entrance. In the 
towns within commuting distance from New York 
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a demand for apartments 
sprang up. The sons and 
daughters of the house 
must needs marry and 
seek nests of their own. 
They wanted to live in 
the country, and prefer- 
ably in their own home 
towns. The country 
clubs, the Sound resorts 
and the fresh air could 
only be taken advantage 
of by living in the sub- 
urbs. They could, how- 
ever, hardly afford homes 
of their own. The young 
bride of the present gen- 
eration does not fancy 
either housework or 
cooking. Neither she nor 
her husband is hampered 
by the city people’s false 
pride. A small kitchen- 
ette and dining alcove 
would be just the thing. 
It would save work and 
the money required for 
furniture. The living 
room need not be large, 
and surely for the unex- 
pected guest a made-up 
bed, easily pulled from 
the recesses of a closet, 
would be vastly more at- 
tractive than a_ hastily 
provided shakedown on 
the davenport. For them 
a bedroom and_ bath 
were all that were needed 
to provide a complete 
and compact home. They 
rushed to the first apart- 
ment so arranged. Others 
quite naturally followed. 
Some even went so far as to request the builders to 
omit the bedrooms, and then installed for their own 
use twin concealed beds in the living rooms. Why 
not? They couldn’t go to bed anyhow until their 
guests had gone, so why not upon their departure 
convert their living room into a bedroom, and there- 
by save the rent of a room? A small dressing room 
containing the beds could easily be equipped with 
clothes closet, dressing table and “chifferobe.”’ Again, 
less furniture and less space to clean! With the 
money so saved they could have a car and more time 
to enjoy it. The older folks visiting their offspring 
envied them their freedom . With the children gone, 
why keep an eight-room house? So Mother and 
Father moved into the efficiency apartment around 
the corner. When the offspring had offspring of their 
own, they simply moved into another apartment with 
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West Elevation, Hudson View Apartments, New York 


George F. Pelham, Jr., Architect 


one more room. By that time their finances were in 
better condition. The young mother was glad of the 
few square feet to keep in order. The laundress, who 
came in once a week, did the washing in the cellar 
or on the roof, and she wasn’t hanging around the 
kitchen all day! And meals? Well, if guests came 
they could be taken around the corner to the tea 
room. Less work for the hostess, and hence more 
joy for the guest. This meant the apartment’s 
popularity, and use of efficiency equipment increased. 

The city apartment owners, in calling on their 
suburban friends, soon came to the realization that 
they had in the matter of comfort far less than their 
country cousins. For themselves, they liked the city. 
The husband wanted to be close to his business ; his 
wife close to the shops. Why then not apply the 
same space and time-savers to the city? He could 
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Dining Room and Kitchenette Alcove, Hudson 
View Apartments 


then also have a car, and she more time for window 
shopping. Exactly what the manufacturers and 
architects had always claimed! But New York people 
do not like to be told! They must discover. things 
for themselves! With the demand came the supply. 
The order is rapidly changing. At the time of writ- 
ing, however, the change is still far from complete. 

Unlike the suburbanites, who made the change at 
one jump, the city dweller must go cautiously, step 
by step. The dining alcove has come to stay; no 
three- or four-room apartment can be rented with- 
out it. The concealed bed is also now fairly gen- 
erally accepted. The dining room in smaller apart- 
ments is a thing of the past; the guest room is no 
more. The floor plan shown on page 148 is from 
a recent efficiency apartment building erected in the 
suburbs of New York. It was completed lately, 
and was entirely rented before ready for occupancy. 
The illustration shown on page 147 is of one build- 
ing of a larger development, recently completed on 
upper Manhattan Island. In it are installed all mod- 
ern devices, such as electric dish-washing machines ; 
iceless refrigerators; incinerators; radio connection 
from each living room to a central plant; automatic 


Sink and Stove in Model Kitchen, Hudson 


View Apartments 


Door Bed in Position, Showing Doors of Closet 
Closed, Hudson View Apartments 


elevators ; dining alcoves; dressing rooms and con- 
cealed beds. The three-room apartments provide 
the efficiency of a five-room apartment for no more 
than the three-room rental. The same is true of 
them all. New York has been converted. The loan- 
ing companies, realizing at last that any decided cut 
in the cost of construction is no longer to be hoped 
for, and aware of the great financial returns brought 
in by buildings of this character, are now doing much 
to further the movement and to hasten its growth. 

The rapid spread and the final acceptance of the 
movement are inevitable. The people demand more 
time for leisure and hence more money for the pur- 
suit of it. Both are provided for by this movement. 
Conservative New York follows at last the footsteps 
of the more remote regions of the country. And so 
it is in almost every other sort of innovation—that 
is, at least, if it pertains to the home life of the indi- 
vidual. A back door must be discovered,—the peo- 
ple must imagine themselves to be the discoverers! 
The apartment idea, in fact, has had to force its 
way in America, and people in many parts of the 
country can recall the time when the “correctness” 
of living in apartments at all was earnestly debated. 


Dresser in Model Kitchen, Hudson View 
Apartments 
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New Features in Apartment House Building 


By A. E. MAC DOUGALL, President, The Queensboro Corporation, New York 


PARTMENT houses with the new features 

which I shall describe and discuss will pro- 

vide the better homes which people today 

are demanding, and will thus help to solve the hous- 
ing situation in many large American cities. The 
accelerated growth of apartment house building gen- 
erally has been brought about by increased expenses 
and difficulties of maintaining individual houses. 
The problems of servants, coal, furnace attention, 
garden and general upkeep have been found by a 
great many householders to be intolerable. This con- 
dition has been nation-wide, and has resulted in the 
building of many apartments throughout the coun- 
try, apartments large and small, of different types. 
I suggest that the real estate profession take a 
leaf from the book of the automobile business, and 
each year bring out a better product to improve this 
situation! There are two essential new features of 
these apartment houses. From the economic stand- 
point, the apartment will be sold on a codperative 
basis to its tenant-owner. From a structural stand- 
point, it will have an interior garden with all that 


it implies and connotes. The builder who fails to 
recognize at this time the need of providing houses 
of a type that make for economy of use as well 
as of cost, fails to meet the demands of the public. 
The architect of apartment houses must also provide 
in their planning for all the advantages, such as 
those of location, which the highly restricted, beau- 
tiful residential districts of Cleveland afford. These 
new features have already been put into use in 
the garden apartment development at Jackson 
Heights, New York. If I speak later of this par- 
ticular development, I do so only in order to deduce 
from a successful experiment the general principles 
which must apply in the solution of the entire prob- 
lem. Let me tell you how these new features were 
developed and made important parts of the plan. 

First, however, let us describe, for the sake of 
later comparison, the Park Avenue district of Man- 
hattan, which is in a way typical of the better apart- 
ment house districts of other cities. It is the section 
most sought after by wealthy people in New York, 
and it is where the most expensive types of apart- 


Guilford Manor Apartments, Baltimore 
Edward L. Palmer, Jr., Architect 
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Apartment Building at Laramie, Wyo. 
Wilbur A. Hitchcock, Architect 


ment houses are now being built. [Land values there 
are very high. On the streets leading off Park 
Avenue, which do well for purposes of comparison, 
the apartments are of 6, 7 and 8 rooms. Even the 
relatively high cost of land per family is based 
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An Entrance at Laramie, Wyo. 


on the use of from 70 to 80 per cent of the plots’ 
area. The buildings sometimes shelter several hun- 
dred families. It is necessary, in that neighborhood, 
to cram in just as many human beings as can be per- 
suaded to live there, on a given area of land. In 
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Apartment Building, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Charles A. Sandblom, Architect 


these Park Avenue buildings of the best type the 
apartments, particularly those which face the streets, 
have good light and air, but many of the rest, those 
on the sides and rears, have narrow outlooks on 
small courts. Custom leads people to put up with 
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these conditions, but comparison with the individual 
house is inevitable and unfavorable. Then, too, many 
of these Park Avenue properties depend for their 
light and air on their neighbors. 
many low buildings in this district. 
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A Block of Two-Family Houses in Brooklyn 
Mann & MacNeille, Architects 


are “scrapped,” as they are bound to be, and the 
neighboring properties are improved, many of these 
luxurious apartments, now bringing high rentals, 
will lose their sunlight and outlook, and their rental 
values will be heavily depreciated or perhaps ruined. 

At Jackson Heights we have not the same hamp- 
ering restrictions as has the Park Avenue district. 
Where the land is already well built up, adequate 
plots are difficult to obtain, and where the land is 
excessively costly, it compels building high into the 
air. We control a tract of land about one-half as 
large as Central Park which was farm land within 
the memory of people still living. We have de- 
veloped it from raw land, and built as large groups 
of buildings as was possible, whether from the point 
of view of design or of economy of construction. 
We have learned, as one result, that a city block is 
the best unit for an apartment building. By studying 
the cost (per family) of the land used, and keeping 
in mind that we must compete with the individual 
house, we have discovered that we can build over 38 
per cent of the lot area, covered with 7- and 8-room 
apartments, only six stories high, and yet create a 
wonderful garden and’ open space. We can build in 
small units with only two families to a floor, assur- 
ing privacy. Each apartment has three or four ex- 
posures, like a country house. The principal rooms 
and some of the bedrooms are corner rooms, and the 
spaces between the buildings are 36 feet, 8 inches 
wide, so that the buildings are separated, not so 
much by passageways as by lawns. These side 
lawns open into a vast interior garden, running the First Floor Second Floor 
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Mann & MacNeille, Architects 


whole length of the block, 80 feet or more in width, 
providing an outlook and a garden character which 
is unthinkable in Park Avenue. In fact, it can sel- 
dom be found anywhere, save on the largest country 
estates. It can scarcely be imagined in the city, 
Briefly, here is the story of how we have improved 
the type of apartment, year by year, which it will be 
recalled I said at the start, is essential if the hous- 
ing desires of the people are to be met. In 1920 we 
built a block of 12 four-story “walk ups,” apart- 
ments designed by Andrew: J. Thomas, in which the 
passageways between the buildings were 15 feet 
wide. The kitchens and fire escapes and some of the 
baths were on these passages. These spaces added 
greatly to the value of the apartments, since in sum- 
mer they did much to create a circulation of air and 
to admit sunlight to the group. This group occu- 
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First Floor 


pied about 40 per cent of the area of the block. 
These buildings attracted to Jackson Heights many 
people who wanted more luxurious 5- and 6-room 
apartments with larger rooms than could be had in 
the earlier apartments and we, accordingly, had Mr. 
Thomas design the group of apartments called the 
“Chateau.” We carried up the buildings to five 
stories, two apartments to a floor, using pushbutton 
elevators. We reduced the area occupied by increas- 
ing the side spaces between the buildings to 19 
feet, 6 inches in the shortest dimension. The build- 
ings were fireproof on the first floor with fireproof 
exterior walls, roofs, and elevator and stair wells. 
This proved successful, and as a result we have 
now under construction a third improvement, our 
“1924 model.” In this group the apartments are 
of 7 and 8 rooms on an average. We retained the 
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A Building Containing Four Apartments, Brooklyn 


Note Domestic Character of Architecture 


general plan of having two apartments to a floor, 
and improved upon the older group in every respect 
that we could think of, whether it was in planning 
the arrangement or in little details and refinements 
of construction and specifications. The big improve- 
ment was in adding another story, in making the 
buildings fireproof, in placing the buildings 36 feet, 
8 inches apart, and in making the area occupied by 
the buildings 38 per cent. We feel that we now have 
a model which has all of the advantages of the Park 
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Avenue apartment without its weakness, and which 
really competes with the individual house, since it 
possesses all the advantages of a separate house. 
Since the war the increased cost of renting has 
become so great that many apartment dwellers have 
been unable to keep up their apartments. Caught 
between the expenses of private house ownership 
and the expenses of rental of an apartment, apart- 
ment ownership by tenants has been a natural solu- 
tion and should continue to be so. Tenant owner- 
ship in itself is not new. It 
goes back both in this country 
and abroad to the time of the 
first apartment building. In 
some instances in the early 
days perpetual leases were 
given to tenants. These leases 
became very difficult to han- 
dle as death and changes in- 
troduced complications in the 
original ownership of the 
buildings. But here too 
American ingenuity gradually 
overcame difficulties, and de- 
veloped a mode of procedure. 
Nowhere, either in Europe 
or America, has cooperative 
ownership been applied in a 


larger way than by the 
Queensboro Corporation at 
Jackson _— Heights. Here, 
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An Apartment Building at Ashland, Ky. 
Tyson & Foster, Architects 


in the past in the form of organization, and 
benefiting to some extent by the solution of 
similar. problems in other cities, the Jackson 
Heights plan of tenant-ownership was evolved. 
This plan, although worked out independently 
by the Queensboro Corporation, has many points 
of similarity to what is known in England as 
the ‘“‘co-partnership tenant plan.” In England in- 
dustrial villages were built by funds subscribed by 
workers and others; these workers obtained stock 
for their contributions, and were privileged to rent 
buildings in the developments to occupy as homes. 

Any such plan as the Jackson Heights plan in- 
volves the organization of a company to take title 
to a piece of property upon which there is erected 
an apartment building. The title to the house and 
lot is in the name of the company. Its stock is sold 
pro rata to the persons who occupy the buildings. 
The occupants lease their apartments from the com- 
pany in which they are stockholders, and thus be- 
come actually their own landlords and pay rent to 
themselves. No limitation is placed on the sale of 
the stock, but the lease, which is a yearly lease and 
renewable at the option of the tenant indefinitely, is 
a personal lease with the tenant and cannot be as- 
signed without the corporation’s consent. This is 
considered to be one of the strong features of the 
Jackson Heights plan, in that it prevents deteriora- 
tion in the tenancy of the building by reason of 
transfers to undesirable persons. The value of the 
stock, which rests largely in the leases, is therefore 


effectively controlled. When the fee has been passed, 
in unrestricted real estate development, it has usu- 
ally been found impossible to restrict the transfers 
of this fee, and sooner or later there is a tendency 
toward deterioration in the class of people living 
in the section. It is believed that for tenant-owners 
the Jackson Heights plan protects the development, 
so far as it is humanly possible to do so, from this 
deteriorating tendency which besets so much prop- 
erty and often causes depreciation of values. 
Summed up, experience at Jackson Heights has 
shown the essentials of good planning of multiple- 
family houses to be few and comparatively simple: 
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1. Comprehensive block development, rather than 
the unsymmetrical and irregular heights and 
types of building which have heretofore pre- 
vailed in most of the apartment developments. 

2. Maximum of sunlight and ventilation, insured 
by the erection of buildings two rooms deep 
on the four sides of the block, with an inte- 
rior garden, the interior garden taking in the 
entire length of the block and being a substi- 
tute for the old type of development with its 
individual back yards, fences, clothes lines and 
other unsightly features. This immediately 
brings down the area of the building from 70 
per cent—the maximum permitted by the New 
York Tenement House Law—to as little as 
from 30 to 35 per cent of the lots built upon. 
Such gardens are at Jackson Heights, 500 feet 
long by from 70 to 100 feet in width, and are 
created for the enjoyment of all the tenants. 

3. Buildings are set back from the lot lines in 
order to provide distance between buildings 
and an opportunity for lawns and planting in 
front of the houses which compose a group. 

4. The erection of detached or free-standing 
apartment buildings, which gives an oppor- 
tnnity for many corner rooms and consequent 
cross-ventilation in most of the apartments. 

5. The silhouette produced through a picturesque 
arrangement of roofs and dormers, towers 
and other features adds a great deal to the 
attractiveness of the new type of apartment. 
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At Jackson Heights, in the “Chateau” group for 
instance, the roofs are of medieval French chateau 
type, of vari-colored slate. ‘‘Cambridge Court” has 
cornice and balustrade of the Georgian type of build- 
ing, with slate roof and dormers of the Colonial 
character of the eighteenth century. The inspira- 
tion was to some extent derived from the fresh- 
men dormitories of Harvard, along the Charles 
River, which were given a noted American applica- 
tion of the Georgian style, suitable for such use. 

The movement toward cooperatively owned apart- 
ments of attractive and conventional design is, of 
course, not confined to New York. While it has 
taken hold to a large extent in New York, it has 
been tried in other cities in the United States, 
largely because of the success which the plan has met 
with at Jackson Heights, where over 1,100 tenant- 
owners are now living in over 100 buildings. 

In Europe, tenant-ownership is of older standing 
than in this country. The growth of the plan has 
been rapid in Paris, for the same reasons which have 
caused its growth in New York,—high rents, 
scarcity of accommodations, and the feeling on the 
part of the former renter that he was spending too 
much for rent with too little to show for it. This 
tenant-ownership movement has also spread to Ger- 
many and to the Scandinavian countries, where 
many handsome apartments are cooperatively 
owned. This plan may be said to make possible the 
comfort, ease and economy of apartment living with 
ownership’s freedom and feeling of independence. 
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“OAK COURT TERRACE,’ BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 
BATES & HOWE, ARCHITECTS 
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Two-House and Three-House Groups, “Oak Court Terrace,’’ Bronxville, N. Y- 
Bates & Howe, Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 


GENERAL CONSTRUCTION : 
Frame. 


EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Stucco on wire lathing. 


ROOF: 
Slate. 


WINDOWS: 
Wood casements. 


FLOORS: 
Yellow pine. 


HIS group of picturesque suburban 
houses, known as “Oak Court Ter- 
race,” comprises both two- and three-fam- 
ily units. Each house has three floors with 
individual staircase and separate entrance. 
The end houses in the three-family groups 
have separate verandas, which is true also 
of each house of the two-family groups. 
The plans are compact and convenient. 
The first floor of each house contains a 
living room, dining room and long, narrow 
combination pantry and kitchen. The sec- 
ond floor has two master bedrooms and 
bath with excellent closet space. Two addi- 
tional bedrooms and a bath are located on 
the third floor under the sloping roofs. 
The popularity, as well as the advan- 
tages of two-, three- and four-house 
groups is obvious. Each family enjoys a 
great degree of privacy as well as home 
atmosphere, due to the individual exte- 
rior entrance, interior stairways in each 
house, and rooms on two or three floors 
instead of on but one floor, as is the case 
in most modern apartments not of the 
duplex variety. Even the latter style of 
apartment, so frequently found in many of 
the newer city apartment buildings, lacks 
the advantages of separate exterior en- 
trances, verandas, and light on three sides. 
Although many buildings of this type pro- 
vide an individual heating plant for each 
section of the building, or each house, a 
more common arrangement provides a 
single heating plant for the entire struc- 
ture. This is true also of the gas or coal 
heater needed to provide the hot water. 


HEATING: 
Steam. 
PLUMBING: 
Wrought iron piping and enameled 
fixtures. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Lighting only. All cooking done by gas. 
INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
White wood. 


INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Varies, according to taste of occupants. 


Twin Gables and Well Planned Roofs 
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FOUR-APARTMENT BUILDING, DALLAS, TEX. 
DEWITT & LEMMON, ARCHITECTS 


T is distinctly encouraging and reassuring to find 
| good architecture and intelligent planning com- 
bined ina four-family apartment house recently com- 
pleted at Dallas, Texas. Too frequently this type 
of house is designed as well as built by a contractor 

builder. Architects of ability are unfortunately 
seldom employed to design buildings of this kind, so 
that most of the two-, three- and four-family houses 
so popular today in the middle West and the South 
have little to recommend them as examples of good 
architecture. Exceptions to the rule are not many, 
and examples of bad designing are numerous. 

This building in Dallas might well serve as an 
example to be copied wherever cost and _ location 
permit. Built of red brick with limestone and wood 
trim, simple Colonial details have been used to en- 
rich and emphasize the importance of the entrance 
door. The windows are well spaced and grouped, 
producing with the two spacious living porches a 
balanced design for the front of the building. The 
low pitched hip roof and attractive cornice still 
further add to the architectural character of the de- 
sign. This building is an excellent example of a 
two-story structure containing four apartments 
under one roof. The plan of each half of the build- 
ing, although differing somewhat from the other, 
shows a logical arrangement of living rooms, bed- 
= | rooms and baths on one floor. The roof is suffi- 
| oy oRCH ciently high to provide adequate air space over the 


7 lh _OF as . 
poets a =, Pat second story, which ensures cool bedrooms, as well 


as adequate storage space for all the apartments. 


First Floor el : . ae 
Che planning of the building has much to recom- 
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Four-Family House, Dallas, Tex.; Dewitt & Lemmon, Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 


GENERAL CONSTRUCTION : 
Wood frame. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Brick veneer in range of five colors, with lime- 
stone trim. 
ROOF: 
Cedar shingles. 
WINDOWS: 
Wood, double-hung, weather stripped. 
FLOORS: 
Plain white oak. 


HEATING: 
Vapor steam. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Intercommunicating telephones, lighting and 
connections for cooking. 


INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
Yellow pine, painted. 


INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Plaster, painted. 


INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Varied, according to taste of occupants. — 


mend it. One admirable detail is the arrangement 
which provides a main entrance wholly apart from 
the verandas or porches, which makes possible the 
use of the verandas with some degree of privacy, 
which is rarely if ever had when the veranda is at 
the entrance to the house. As one enters any one 
of the four separate apartments into. which the 
structure is divided, its appearance is hospitable and 
inviting, The unusual area of the: building makes 
possible an arrangement which is broad and gen- 
erous. The rooms are of fair sizes and are well ar- 


The Approach and Entrance 


ranged, instead of being placed in rows and all 
opening upon a long, tunnel-like hall, the arrange- 
ment found in so many of the multi-family houses. 
Some of the bedrooms are so arranged that they 
have windows on two sides, which give cross-venti- 
lation. The building has none of the character of a 
multi-family house. Placed as it is well back from 
the sidewalks and surrounded by its wide expanses 
of closely cropped lawns, its shrubbery and fine trees, 
it has, instead, the air of a luxurious individual 
house, situated in a fine residential neighborhood. 


Porches Overlooking Lawns 
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FACULTY HOUSES FOR PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
PARK & MORGAN, ARCHITECTS 


MONG the recent additions to the University 

buildings at Princeton is a charming group 
of two-story houses for use of members of the 
faculty. Repeating in simple fashion the precedent 
already established by the extensive use of the Eng- 
lish Collegiate style in the design of the more re- 
cently erected buildings, these several faculty homes, 
grouped under one continuous roof, show a charm- 


DINING 


‘LIVING ROOM 


First Floor 


ing simplicity in the adaptation of this type to the 
requirements of individual domestic buildings. 

The group consists of 13 houses, ten in one and 
three in another row, extending at right angles, 
forming an elongated L in the general plan. The 
smooth stucco walls and the well proportioned and 
carefully spaced windows give an unusual sense of 
scale to the exterior elevation. The plain stucco 


Second Floor 
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Faculty Houses for Princeton University; Park & Morgan, Architects 
OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 


GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: __ 
Hollow tile; wood stud partitions and floor 
joists. 
EXTERIOR 
Stucco. 
ROOF: 
Slate. 
WINDOWS: 
Wood casements. 
FLOORS: 
Comb grain yellow pine. 


MATERIALS: 


HEATING: : 
Vapor steam from central plant. 
PLUMBING: 
Wrought iron piping; enameled fixtures. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Lighting and bells. 
INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
Fir, stained. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Sheet rock and wall paper. 
DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Wrought iron lanterns on the exterior, and 
tile floors and walls for vestibules. 
presen a OF HOUSES: 
APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
325,000. 
COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
36 cents. 
DATE OF COMPLETION : 
September, 1922. 


wall surfaces are successfully broken, not only by 
these carefully spaced windows, but also by arch- 
ways leading into open ‘entries which afford much 
needed notes of shadow at regular intervals. These 
several arched entry-ways, each of which serves as 
the entrance into two houses, are further distin- 
guished by hanging lanterns above, and small case- 
ment windows at the sides. Heavy copper leaders 
with ornamental leader heads serve to still further 
relieve the severity of the long facade and tend to 
indicate the existence of the party walls which break 
up the length of the building into many two-house 
groups. The tall, stucco-covered chimneys, with 
chimney pots of random heights, also mark the sev- 


One View of the Faculty Houses 


eral divisions of the group. The steep pitched, over- 
hanging roof provides excellent air and storage space 
above the second floor, and the deep overhang of 
the eaves makes a pleasant line of shadow across 
the entire facade. Although the grade of the prop- 
erty on which this group is built falls away at one 
end, the houses themselves are kept at a uniform 
level by means of a wide continuous terrace. 

The beauty of the group is considerably increased 
by the skillful handling of its approaches. Instead of 
there being for each entrance a separate walk from 
the street, making many lines across the broad lawn, 
the whole group is served by one long walk, which 
extends through the length of the entire property. 


The Group Seen from the Other Side 
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TWO-HOUSE GROUP FOR J. J. BOGGIS, ESQ., CLEVELAND 
BLOODGOOD TUTTLE, ARCHITECT 


First Floor 
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Two-House Group for J. J. Boggis, Esq., Cleveland; Bloodgood Tuttle, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 


GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 
Hollow tile and wood frame. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: : A 
Cement on hollow tile, with variegated buff 
stone trim, 
ROOF: 
Graduated slate, in shades of brown, purple 
and green. 
WINDOWS: 
Wood casements, with leaded glass. 
FLOORS: 
Porches, terraces and walks, flagstone; service 
quarters, composition; elsewhere, oak and 
Georgia pine. 


RIGINAL, not only in exterior design but 
C) also in plan, this double house recently com- 
pleted in Cleveland has many interesting features. 
It shows a central building with high hip roof bal- 
anced by two wings. Its unusual plan, which is un- 
doubtedly due to the shape of the lot, gives an 
opportunity for a very picturesque and unique de- 
sign for the exterior. Although not at all evident 
from without, the two houses here included under 
one roof are completely separate, except in the base- 


HEATING: 
Vapor steam. 


PLUMBING: 
Wrought iron pipes and enameled iron fixtures. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Bells and lighting. 


INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
White pine, painted. 


INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 

Antique plaster in entrance halls and living 
rooms; hard finished plaster, paneled with 
wood strips, in dining room; bedrooms hard 
finished plaster, painted and glazed. 


ment, and on the first floor, where large sliding doors 
connect the living rooms of the two houses. There 
is also a connecting entry, joining the houses at the 
center of the second floor. The absence of a third 
floor and the omission of dormer windows add much 
to the effectiveness of the long, sloping roof lines. 
In arrangement, the plans of the two houses are 
different and most ingeniously worked out, so that in 
spite of the angle of the wings, most of the rooms 
are practically rectangular or balanced in shape. 


The Group as It Appears from the Street 
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APARTMENT HOUSE AT LARCHMONT, N. Y. 
E. D. PARMELEE, ARCHITECT 


T is sometimes difficult at first glance to discern 

the qualities of a new type of building without 
studying the steps by which the final result has been 
achieved. The problems of the small dwelling and 
the small apartment house have been solved, and 
these buildings have been given their present form 
after a very careful elimination of unnecessary 
space. The elimination of unnecessary areas which 
has taken place in this type of planning is chiefly 
that of the circulation spaces which were once 
deemed essential. In apartments the reduction of 
waste space can be carried even further than in 
houses. Here the nucleus of the plan is the living 
room, and from it may open most of the other rooms. 

The apartment house which is illustrated here is 
an excellent example of economical planning. Each 
of the living rooms is of adequate size, and its 
fireplace and bay window give it cheer. The little 


dining alcoves are a most desirable detail and con- 
nect directly with the kitchens. The bedrooms and 
dressing rooms, as the case may be, open from the 
living rooms. The plot permits of a plan which 
allows three different types of apartments. One has 
no real bedroom, but has a dressing room with 
folding beds; another has one bedroom, bath and 
alcove, while a third has two bedrooms, both open- 
ing from its living room. In all cases the living 
rooms are the same size, with the fireplaces in their 
long walls and their bay windows at the ends. 

The design of the exterior suggests the economy 
of the plan in its reduction of the elements to the 
absolute minimum. Texture of materials is relied 
upon for effect. No moulded are 
brick and stone roughly set giving a homelike quality 
to the mass of building. The towering square bays 
which mark the living rooms suggest the open fenes- 


courses used, 


A Typical Floor 
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Apartment House at Larchmont, N. Y.; E. D. Parmelee, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 


GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 
3rick and tile. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
3rick and stone. 
ROOF: 
Composition. 
WINDOWS: 
Steel casements. 


FLOORS: 

Oak. 
HEATING: 

Vacuum steam; oil burner. 
PLUMBING: 

3uilt-in tubs; pedestal basins. 


tration of the great houses of the Elizabethan era. 

A lesson may well be learned from this unassum- 
ing apartment building, a lesson which may be ap- 
plied to more pretentious and more costly work. 
There ts a singte~plan, close built and with not an 
inch of waste space. There is, in elevation, as simple 
and unaffected an expression of this plan as could 
possibly be had. This simplicity of plan and frank- 
ness of elimination are a natural expression of the 
economy which has given the keynote to the building. 
In apartments of this type there is a legitimate place 
for the many labor-saving devices which simplify 
the cares of the small household. In the smaller 
of these apartments folding beds attached to doors 
convert small dressing rooms into adequate bed- 
rooms. Automatic refrigeration, electrical cooking 
and washing appliances make feasible and convenient 
the small kitchen spaces. In connection with these 
modest apartments the lack of space may be more 
than made up for by the convenience and simplicity 
of the housekeeping arrangements. The little 
kitchenettes are planned with all the economy of area 
which one would expect to find in the kitchen of a 
dining car, and yet no detail has been overlooked. 

The same economy which has guided the planning 
of the individual apartments with absolutely no 
waste room has planned the public hallways and 
stairs. Upon each floor two apartments open from 
the landing upon which the stairs turn. Its suburban 
location gives the building unusual advantages in the 
way of light, air and sunshine, and the architect has 
been careful to place windows in such ways that 
each apartment receives the benefit of cross-ventila- 
tion. This building with its tiny apartments, which, 
tiny as they are, are intended for housekeeping, 
Suggests the structures which are growing up in 
college and university towns, notably in Cambridge 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Lighting. 

INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
White pine. 

INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Rough plaster. 

NUMBER OF APARTMENTS: 
12. 

antares CUBIC FOOTAGE OF BUILD- 
IG: 
120,000. 

COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
52 cents. 

DATE OF COMPLETION : 
September, 1924. 


One of the Two Entrances 
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TWO-HOUSE GROUP AT BRONXVILLE 


BATES & HOWE, ARCHITECTS 
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Two-House Group, Bronxville, N. Y.; Bates & Howe, Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 


GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 
Frame. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Stucco on metal lath. 
ROOF: 
Slate. 
WINDOWS: 
Wood casements. 
FLOORS: | 
Yellow pine in some rooms; oak in others. 


HEATING: 
Steam. 

PLUMBING: . 
Wrought iron pipes. 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Lighting. 

INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
White wood trim. 

INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Plaster, painted. 


IGH costs of building material necessitate the 

utmost economy in its use, and structures of 
every kind are being so planned that every avail- 
able cubic inch is turned\to good account. This 
economy of material as well as of area has been 
practiced in designing this charming group of two 
dwellings at Bronxville, a suburb of New York 
noted for the excellent taste in which many of its 


buildings are designed. Exterior walls are of rough 
cast stucco to which the stained wood trim affords 
a pleasing contrast, and the roofs which are so 
striking a detail of the houses are of slate. The 
floor plans show that the strictest economy has been 
used in arranging the interior, but nevertheless the 
houses, as one enters. suggest breadth and space, 
and are among the most attractive in the village. 
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An Exterior of Excellent Composition and Graceful Lines 
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DOUBLE HOUSE, FLUSHING, N. Y. 
ROGER H. BULLARD, ARCHITECT 


HE simplest type of late Colonial architecture, and porches is so characteristic of modern country 

developed in white painted siding and green house design that use of these elements in this in- 
painted blinds, is used in this double house. The stance in no way suggests the two-family character 
charm of this simple and perfectly balanced build- of the building. It is heartily to be wished that 
ing lies in the fact that it shows none of the hall- more two-family houses could be as_ successfully 
marks of the typical two-family house. At first and as conscientiously studied as is this house. 
glance no one would imagine that it is not a single, The plan shows exact duplication in reversed lay- 
spacious country house. The use of balancing gables out for each half of the house. Separate entrance 
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First and Second Floors 
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Double House, Flushing, N. Y.; Roger H. Bullard, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 


GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Wood frame. Lighting and bells. 


INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
White wood, painted. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Hard plaster; painted in some rooms, papered 
in others. 


EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Narrow siding or clapboards. 
ROOF: 
Red cedar shingles. 


WINDOWS: DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Wood, double-hung. Simple Colonial in character. 
FLOORS: APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE OF BUILD- 
: ae de : : ING: 
Comb grain Georgia pine. . 
pant tiaer ese lS" 64,512. 
SATING: 
‘pyalsteas COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
Hot water system. 4 Glieente 
PLUMBING: YEAR OF COMPLETION: 
Enameled iron fixtures. 1914. 


doors, vestibules, halls and stairways give absolute 
privacy and home atmosphere to each. Well pro- 
portioned living rooms and dining rooms, and spa- 
cious porches, which can be enclosed in winter, still 
further add to the domestic character of the build- 
ing. The bay window in each living room is another 
attractive feature, as well as the corner fireplaces in 
this room and the bedroom immediately above. i . 
Chimneys suitably strengthen the gable ends of the fk Bae ae Boe op 
building and add, with their white painted brick, to i oes : bie 
the Colonial character of the structure. In each of 
the gables which break the long, horizontal lines of 
the house a small louver window provides adequate 
ventilation. To further emphasize the domestic and 
homelike quality, attractive shrubs and flowering 
plants as well as beds of flowers have been planted 
across the front of the building. Brick paths lead 
to the entrance porches and the outside steps which 
give access to the basement extending under the en- 
tire structure. A single heating plant serves both 
dwellings, and a single gas heater provides hot water. 

The windows are well proportioned and carefully 
spaced, having eight panes of glass in each sash. 
The details of the entrance doors, bay windows, 
gable and eaves cornices, as well as the two open 
porches, show unusual care and skill in their de- 
sign, adding much to the architectural charm. 

One small but important detail in the planning 
of these houses is of interest——the way in which 
the kitchen of each house is separated from the 
other rooms of the lower floor, In most houses of 
small or medium size cooking odors from the 
kitchens are likely to escape, but here the placing of 
a pantry between kitchen and dining room and a 
small entry between kitchen and front hall (really 
the approach to the cellar) affords full protection. 
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A Living Room Fireplace 
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A Five-House Group, Bristol, Tenn. 
C. B. Kearfott, Architect 


T Bristol, Tenn., a very simple and straightfor- 
ward design has been employed in a five-house 
group. The living porches of the first two groups 
of two houses each have been combined as one porch 
with two openings, giving an effective architectural 
treatment and balancing the gable of the roof above. 
Carried out in red brick with a very simple type of 


half-timber and stucco treatment for the gable ends 
of the building as well as for the two roof gables, 
a pleasing and unusual effect has been achieved. 

In Montreal another successful example of the 
double house has recently been completed, in which 
cement chimneys have been combined with red brick 
walls. At the rear two-story porches are located. 


Two-House Group in Montreal 
Philip J. Turner, Architect 
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A TWO-FAMILY HOUSE AT MARIEMONT, O. 
CHARLES F, CELLARIUS, ARCHITECT 


MONG the many interesting and successful 
examples of multi-family houses recently 
in a new suburban development at Marie- 
mont, a successful solution of the two-family prob- 
found. This solution is somewhat different 
from the usually found in recent buildings of 
this kind. Instead each family’s occupying half 
the building with rooms on two floors, this excellent 
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house at Mariemont provides for one family on each 
floor, the advantage of this plan lying in the fact 
that the tenants of the upper floor enjoy the use 
of an individual outside entrance and private stair- 
way, as well as a spacious front porch. Each plan 
shows a compact and convenient arrangement of 
living room, dining room, kitchen and two bedrooms 
and bath, rooms of and well planned. 

The planning of a building 
of this character, where eacn 
of the families occupying the 
house must be given a sepa- 
rate porch, involves a prob- 
lem in design which is not 
often solved as successfully 
as has been done in this in- 
stance. Here the extremely 
simple type of two-story 
veranda ‘favored by the 
architects of the “Greek 
Revival” period has been 


good sizes 


adopted, heavy pillars ex- 
tending from the ground to 


the cornice of the roof which 
is extended over the veranda. 
The fine simplicity of the pil- 
lars,cornice,balustrade,and in 
fact of all the exterior wood- 
work would give distinction 
to almost any building. 


Interior Finish and Fixtures of Apartment Houses 


By LEIGH FRENCH, JR., Architect, New York 


NTEREST in the beautifying of the home has 
become today so widespread as to constitute 
practically a new profession. Never in history 
has there been a time when everyone with any pre- 
tension to culture or gentle breeding instinctively 
sought pleasantly beautiful surroundings for every- 
day life to the extent that is done today. The group 
of people interested in this subject is so large and so 
important as to form a cult which wields a wide 
economic and artistic influence, which is valuable. 
A very large proportion of this group dwells in 
apartments, large or small, in cities and suburbs. 
The motive for the interior architectural finishing 
and furnishing of these apartments is the desire to 
create as far as possible the atmosphere of an indi- 
vidual house,—a desire very often impossible of 
fulfillment. After all, the home is the one place in 
many where one is able to be selfish about one’s 
ideas. It holds such a vital position in most of our 
lives that we insist on its aspect being as attractive 
and pleasing as is possible. It is here that we relax, 
play, read and live. So why shouldn’t it be just as 
we desire it to be? This is exactly what the archi- 
tect is making possible. The apartment today, espe- 


Entrance Hall at 123 Waverley Place, 


cially the large apartment, is a real home,—a goal 
which is reached only through the combination of 
beauty and individuality to the greatest extent which 
is humanly possible in such a huge proposition. 
Houses, until within recent memory, were likely 
to be entities, and each somewhat different from the 
others. Either the house was built to suit the re- 
quirements of a particular family, or if not it at 
least possessed sufficient individuality of its own to 
distinguish it from its neighbors and gradually to 
harmonize with the tastes and ways of life of its 
tenants. It is just here that we touch the reason for 
the apartment’s difficulty as a subject for homelike 
treatment. For reasons of economy the apartment 
building is likely to repeat, again and again, the 
same formule of planning and of decoration. Ex- 
cept in the highest classes of modern apartment 
buildings there is little variety of arrangement or 
enrichment. Standardization thus lays a heavy hand 
upon the most intimate of man’s possessions,—-his 
home, the one place in the world which is his own. 
All of this is well realized by architects today, and 
an effort is being made very generally to introduce 
as much variety into individual apartments as is pos- 


New York 


Butler & Rodman, Architects 
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Stair Hall at 601 Beacon Street, Boston 
Butler & Corse, Architects 


sible. In planning there are many restrictions which 
make it impossible to achieve great variety. In the 
course of apartment house development a standard 
has been unconsciously created relative to the inte- 
rior finish and fixtures of the building, with the aim 
of attaining a combination of the greatest amount 
of beauty with a maximum degree of utility at a 
minimum of cost. Already there is a standard which 
severely censures building design and interior treat- 
ment if they do not fulfill the general stipulation set 
by it. A certain amount of freedom is conceded 
within the units of the plan, such as the treatment 
within each apartment and the interior design of the 
building itself; but there are sharp stipulations for 
the designs of the hallway, entrance, the lobby itself, 
the general floor plan (the arrangement of each floor 
must follow that of the floor below), and the choice 
of interior building materials, and there are other 
limitations which prevent an entirely free exercise 
of the architect’s individuality. 

The real opportunity for individualizing the apart- 
ment house and its apartments is in the variety of 
finishes and methods of decoration which can be 
employed and the labor-saving or time-saving 
devices which may be installed. The modern apart- 
ment presents many more opportunities for deco- 
rative and utilitarian treatment than did its prede- 
cessor of the last generation. Then the long, narrow 
hallway was as impossible of pleasant treatment as 
a bowling alley, and the rooms opening from it, often 
poorly lighted, held out little more hope. E/jther 
there were no features such as alcoves, niches, spa- 
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Stair Hall at 180 East 75th Street, New York 
Harry M. Clawson, Architect 


cious lobbies and vistas through rooms or suites, or. 


else there were so many of all of them as to make 
life in them hideous. The exteriors expressed the 
dullness of the plan and indicated its ugliness. 
Modern apartment planning has become a very 
specialized art. The exterior is usually simplicity 
itself, with little decoration except that centered 
about the entrance and the cornice at the top. The 
entrance lobby is more or less handsomely finished 
and furnished, giving an idea of the type of apart- 
ments which it serves. The apartments themselves 
are arranged to give the maximum of spaciousness 
and light, with rooms proportioned in size to their 
use, and susceptible of simple or elaborate finish. 
Their arrangement falls broadly into two groups,— 
those on a single level, and those occupying two or 
more floors, with connecting staircases. Of these 
types there are all varieties, from the smallest 
kitchenette suite to the large “duplex,” occupying 
practically all of the two floors of a huge building. 
In the smaller types, the chief feature is that of 
space saving by means of combination uses of rooms. 
There is the kitchen-dining alcove arrangement, and 
the living room with a concealed bed. Beds of this 
type are being made which, folded up inside closet 
doors, are swung out at night, and thus only during 
the time that they are in use do they occupy the floor 
space which is valuable in these smaller apartments 
The potentialities of this scheme are marvelous, 
since any room at all can be converted into a bed- 
room, and such beds are of great value to families 
living in small apartments, in quarters in which only 
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Stair Hall, Latham Apartments, Columbus, O. 
Miller & Reeves, Architects 


such inventions as this make living at all possible or 
comfortable. An ordinary 3 by 7 door conceals the 
bed when it is not in use, and the general idea is not 
at all displeasing when its usefulness is considered. 

There is very little opportunity for artistic ex- 
pression in these smaller suites, owing to the severely 
limited space within which to work. However, some 
very interesting effects have been produced in the 
form and design of the furnishings and the decora- 
tions of the walls, partitions and doorways. The 
small apartment is the logical field for experimenting 
in color effects. The popular and reliable apple 
green is often used to excess. If used with an idea 
of the general design of the room in mind, it gives 
an “enlarged” effect and greatly increases its beauty 
as well. Apple green on mantels and paneling is 
especially attractive. As we go from this to the 
more elaborate types, the arrangement approaches 
more nearly to that of a house of equal elaboration. 

The compact kitchen is an important feature of 
the apartment, be it large or small, and the arrange- 
ment of its various fixtures,—range, sink, tubs, ice 
box, pantry, dumbwaiter, etc.—is designed to follow 
the usual order of their employment. A number of 
newly introduced features make the up-to-date 
kitchen a pleasure to those who use it. The mechan- 
ically cooled refrigerators; the garbage incinerators, 
which do away with a view of the garbage pails; ex- 
haust flues for ranges and kitchen odors, and other 
equally useful and convenient arrangements give 


comfort to the housewife, while ironing boards fit 


into the wall and occupy no space except when in 
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use. Service closets, which are opened only by the 
tenants and apartment service men, are merely one 
of many details of appointment which the modern 
apartment offers. Laundries are usually found for 
the general use of tenants in the basements or on the 
roofs. Here will be found a complete equipment of 
washing machines, tubs, driers, built-in ironing 
boards, etc., which in their modern perfection are 
savers of both time and energy for the housekeeper. 

The other rooms of the apartment are not, of 
course, so highly organized. There is usually a great 
plenty of electrical outlets. In bedrooms there are 
long mirrors on closet doors; in bathrooms there are 
medicine chests and many outlets for curling irons, 
and in the dining rooms there are outlets for toasters, 
percolators, etc. The dining alcove, in the smaller 
apartments, varies in its position. In some cases it 
forms an alcove off the living room; in others it 
forms part of the kitchen, and is separated from it 
either by china cabinets or thin partitions, usually 
glazed. All of these practical details for space sav- 
ing and labor saving reduce service and the resultant 
cares and responsibilities of the entire household. 

The second, and perhaps the chief, method of 
creating individuality in apartments and of associat- 
ing them with their owners’ tastes, lies in the archi- 
tectural decoration and finishes of the interiors. The 
entrance lobby, as we have said, gives the keynote to 
the house. Such a lobby is not used as a reception 
room, but merely as a passageway, and the best taste 


would suggest that its furnishing be reduced to a 


minimum, while its architectural decoration is em- 
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Living Room at 180 East 75th Street, New York 
Harry M. Clawson, Architect 
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Living Room, Latham Apartments, Columbus, O. 
Miller & Reeves, Architects 
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phasized. The space need not be great, but it may 
be treated richly, in marbles, in Caen stone, in re- 
lief ornament, domed, vaulted or. pilastered. Its 
floor should be of some waterproof material,— 
marble, tile, terrazzo, or possibly linoleum blocks. 
Its lighting should not be over-brilliant nor its fur- 
nishing over-elaborate. -Some sort of seat or bench, 
and flowers or natural greenery will be adequate for 
its furnishings. In character it may follow any of the 
more formal or monumental interior styles of the 
past, and it should be kept impersonal to a degree,— 
formal but fine, rich in suggestion, although not 
elaborate in decoration, suited to its surroundings. 

There is a most pleasing opportunity for the archi- 
tect to express his ingenuity in the lobby design. The 
vista from the™main entrance, in its treatment, is 
often the feature strived for; and accordingly most 
interesting effects are often secured by the presence 
of well proportioned columns or pilasters, a plain 
Classic mantel of good design, and a large, cheerful 


fireplace with decorative andirons, broad, inviting 


5S 


steps, when the lobby is below the street level, and 
imposing chandeliers of a somewhat formal design. 
There should be a certain degree of reserve in the 
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design of the lobby,—a happy medium between the 
heavy, overdone rooms with which we are all 
familiar, and the equally displeasing, frigidly bare 
treatment at the other extreme. Only recently, din- 
ing rooms, ball rooms and other such details of 
hotel appointments, have been introduced. In this 
respect, a close adherence to the formality of .the 
lobby treatment should be consistently retained, in 
order to adhere to the most attractive feature of the 
apartment which makes it different from a hotel,— 
that of its absolute privacy. The elevators are en- 
tered directly from the lobby, and in the finer apart- 
ments they open on each floor into the private foyers 
of the apartments. Here a simple rendering of the 
style of the lobby may be used, with stone walls, 
marble or tile floors, and some achitectural detail. 
The stairways are usually of secondary importance, 
and are treated practically rather than artistically. 
Iron rails, steel treads or treads of composition or 
linoleum are the usual materials used. 

In the apartments themselves comes the real 
opportunity for variety in decorative treatment. Two 
types present themselves,—the informal, simple in- 
terior, related more to country house or provincial 
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work, and the more formal treatment, utilizing the 
historic styles of the past for the basis of the design. 
The former treatment brings in the use of plastered 
walls, beamed ceilings, leaded casements and great 
fireplaces. The latter can run the entire gamut of 
style, from Italian or Spanish Renaissance to the 
style of early Republican America. An apartment 
of Spanish design offers liberal opportunity for 
realizing the designer’s fondest dreams, for the 
heights of ceilings and the floor plans are likely to 
be such than an adaptation of this style can be made. 

In general, it is safer not to push to an extreme 
a stylistic feeling in apartment interiors, since the 
possessions of a tenant may not combine with dec- 
orations already in place. It is more a matter of 
proper scale in a simple treatment of cornices, walls, 
doors and fireplaces. There is a tendency to too 
great flatness and refinement of mouldings, which 
take all the character from a room. The over-use 
or bad use of strip paneling is another bugbear of 
apartment house architecture. Where strip mould- 
ing is used at all, it should define large wall areas, 
small will often be found not to 
fit the furniture of the tenant. Mantelpieces should 
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be kept simple, allowing the ornaments of the owner 
to dominate and give character to this important de- 
tail of the room. The fireplace should be in absolute 
harmony with the mantel and the room itself. 
Whether it be large, small, simple or elaborate de- 
pends upon the character of its surroundings. The 
small, plain fireplace is the most used. The function 
of a fireplace in an apartment is not often more than 
that of ornamentation, but recent apartment house 
design shows a marked tendency toward use of 
“wood-burning” fireplaces. Rooms simply paneled 
in wood, or simulating wooden types of paneling, 
are used generally. In rooms of a more formal na- 
ture, where the ceiling is high, use of decorative 
mouldings in panel forms of attractive design greatly 
improves their appearance and givéS added dignity. 

With this permanent architectural detail, used 
carefully and without too much stylistic quality, the 
emphasis is laid upon the use of color. An apartment 
is usually entirely redecorated for a new tenant, and 
this gives one opportunity to choose colors which 
appeal to one’s taste and harmonize with one’s fur- 
nishings. Too long have we seen rooms painted in 
neutral shades of gray or putty color. Good, clear 


Entrance Hall, Garden Apartments, Chicago 
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color on walls or woodwork or both, carefully chosen 
to bring out the predominating tones of upholstery, 
hangings, paintings or incidental accessories, does 
much to give a vivid and personal effect to an in- 
terior. In very small apartments it is wise to paint 
connecting rooms with the same color. This does 
not mean a neutral gray, but it can be a soft, light 
green, a warm tan, a bluish green or a golden yellow. 
In large apartments the colors should vary from 
room to room, to give dramatic effect and contrast. 
The radiator boxes, too, have become a subject of 
the ingenuity of the designer. They have become 
definite parts of the room furnishings, and are 
treated in strict accordance with the general effect. 
The tops of them, heavily insulated to prevent warp- 
ing, are utilized for various purposes. 
Marbleizing, if not used to excess, gives an effec- 
tive touch to a room. A baseboard painted black or 
marbleized does more to “snap up”’ the appearance of 
a room than any other single detail. Marbleizing may 
be applied to door trim and to mantels as well as to 
baseboards. Floors, in the general run of apart- 
ments, must be of oak. In special cases, however, 
other materials may be employed to advantage. For 
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vestibules, halls, and even baths, marble is always 
a fine material. Tile, too, in its many colors and 
textures may be used here, and linoleum and rubber 
tile, in plain colors or marbleized, have found much 
recent popularity. For living rooms, wide oak, walnut 
and teak boards of random widths give unusually 
fine results. For some rooms carpeting is desirable. 

For lighting there is a vast variety of fixtures. 
In rooms low ceiled and not of great pretension, 
side lights combined with portable lamps are pref- 
erable. In high ceiled or formal rooms chandeliers 
may be used, and in a hallway a ceiling light is usu- 
ally necessary. Bathrooms, of late, have come in 
for considerable attention. Their walls may have 
simple architectural treatment, and the full comple- 
ment of fixtures can be had in varying qualities of 
fineness from the manufacturers. Built-in tubs, 
pedestal washstands and elaborate arrangements of 
showers, toilets and foot-tubs can be disguised as 
part of a decorative scheme or frankly shown. Some 
very interesting effects can be had by the use of 
arches in the plastered walls of a bathroom. A shal- 
low arch over the washstand, tub, or doorway is a 
very simple touch which can transform the most 


A Typical Living Room, Latham Apartments, Columbus, O. 
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ordinary bathroom and give it a unique attractive- 
ness. Here too there is opportunity for light dec- 
oration by marbleizing the fixtures, such as towel 
racks, baseboards, etc. Colored tile shows signs of 
popularity for bathrooms, and many are desirable. 

In large duplex apartments, the stair halls. form 
important and often beautiful features. Here stairs 
of-wood, of stone or of metal may be used, with 
balustrades of these materials. Mahogany handrails 
add an essential touch in their curving lines, lifting 
from floor to floor, emphasizing the grace of. detail. 

We have considered the plans, decorations and 
construction of apartment house interiors in a gen- 
eral way, for this after all is the only method of 
discussing such a broad field, where so much diver- 
sity of treatment is possible. It is hard to gain a 
perspective of just what is the ultimate goal of the 
apartment. Its original aspect, that of a non-fire- 
proof, ugly and cheaply constructed edifice, whose 
tenants were largely temporary because of the un- 
satisfactory living conditions in them, has completely 
changed until it is now the attractive, homelike 
structure with which we are fairly familiar,—a 
beautiful, towering building containing homes built 
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one upon another, and yet each possessing privacy 
equal to that of an individual house! The care and 
worries of a privately owned home are now ban- 
ished by the special service and comfort, even 
luxury, which such a combination of householders 
makes possible, and added to this we have the same 
opportunity for expressing artistic individuality. 

The whole subject is one upon which volumes 
could be written, a volume to each different phase 
of interior treatment. The intention here is merely 
to suggest the enormous variety of materials, meth- 
ods and commercial products which can be used in 
the modern apartment to complete its equipment 
and to render its artistic quality a suitable back- 
ground for the lives of its occupants. In general 
the best principle to follow is to make the fixtures 
cf the kitchens, baths and other purely utilitarian 
portions of the most up-to-date and special sorts, 
while keeping the permanent architectural features 
in correct and consistent scale, with not too strong 
an emphasis upon their stylistic values. This gives 
opportunity to the tenant to create in color and 
arrangement of furnishings an atmosphere which is 
his own, his home, and thus expressing himself. 


Living Room at 180 East 75th Street, New York 
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A thumbnail sketch of what happens where R-W Automatic Fire Doors and Fire Door 
Hardware is used for doorways and other fire-wall openings of any character. The 
doors present a tight, fire-proof front against the flames. They may spread—but not 
through the doorways. Open doorways are an invitation to fire, creating terrific draughts. 
R-W Fire Door Equipment has the label of the Underwriters Laboratories. The line 
is the most complete and extensive of the kind manufactured. Write for Catalog. 


Indicative of the R-W Line 


From a finger an artist can draw the man. From 
R-W Automatic Fire Doors and Fire Door Hard- 
ware the supreme quality and perfect perform- 
ance of all R-W products can be visualized. R-W 
hangers for every door that slides—house, barn, 
elevator, garage and industrial are just as sure in 


their operation, just as enduring, banishing all 
doorway troubles. Built the right way—is the 
short way to say it. Use the R-W Engineering 
Department in all your problems of doorways— 
vital points in all buildings. The service is free. 
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_ Some Domestic Work of Sir Edwin L. Lutyens 


A Review by LEIGH FRENCH, JR. 


N appropriate time has been chosen for the re- 
publication of this monumental volume of the 
work of Sir Edwin Landseer Lutyens. The 
award to Sir Edwin, early during the present year, of 
the gold medal of the American Institute of Architects, 
gives striking evidence of the high regard in which his 
work is held in America, a regard which, long present 
both here and in England, is reflected in the considerable 
following which this most able 
and versatile architect has built 
up here in the United States. 
There is another reason why 
this volume is particularly oppor- 
tune at this time. It gives a very 
adequate presentation of Sir 
Edwin’s domestic work, together 
with the gardens, interior treat- 
ment, and personal and _inti- 
mate touches which these re- 
quire, and his achievements in 
this type of work mark the first 
phase of the accomplishments of 
this foremost of British archi- 
tects. Of late years the work of 
Sir Edwin Lutyens has swung 
away from the designing of do- 
mestic structures and toward 
that of public and monumental 
buildings. Everyone knows the 
chaste beauty and simplicity of 
the Cenotaph, in Whitehall, and 
few architects have had the op- 
portunity of creating so dis- 
tinguished, vast and enduring a 
monument to themselves as has 
been presented to this architect 
in the creation of a whole capital 
city,—Delhi, the new capital of 
India. Thus it will be seen that the present volume 
marks the completion of one phase of an architect’s 
work, which at some future date it is hoped will be sup- 
plemented by a second volume on the great monumental 
work of the same man, thus recording later achievements. 
It is probably because Sid Edwin Lutyens has 
achieved such signal success in so many widely differing 
modes of expression that Sir Lawrence Weaver con- 
siders his work especially deserving of close and critical 
study. For this valuable faculty of adapting an honored 
tradition to the needs of his own generation, and also 
because of his inspiring influence, the author feels that 
a reprint of the original volume is timely and appro- 
_ priate, an opinion with which architects generally, both 
in England and America, will heartily agree. As its 
title indicates, this work is distinctly a book of houses 
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and gardens. It includes, as well, a few examples of 
the restoration of fine old houses, severe tests of an 
architect’s ability to work very closely within an old 
tradition. All aspects of this work are set forth in so 
interesting a manner that, aside from much _ val- 
uable information for the architect reader, there is 
much pleasure in store for the general reader, 
who reads for pleasure, or possibly for information. 
Sir Edwin sees each. of his 
problems as a whole. His houses 
invariably fit perfectly their na- 
tural sites, and because of their 
unity of place and architectural 
style they acquire the character 
of “livableness,” always a dis- 
tinguishing mark of the great 
old houses of England. He is a 
past master of the “picturesque” 
in architecture, and his composi- 
tions are invariably so carefully 
studied that from all aspects they 
form charmingly arranged pic- 
tures. Each house has its distinct 
personality, which retains its con- 
sistency from all angles, owing 
to the author’s study of his prob- 
lem as a whole, undisturbed by 
an over-emphasis upon any spe- 
cial feature. Fine proportions 
have been at the basis of this un- 
broken series of beautiful houses, 
fine proportions emphasized by 
interesting line, by variation of 
textures and charming combina- 
tions of color. The compositions 
are varied and possess great dra- 
matic contrast between their parts, 
which are, however, welded into 
consistent wholes. There is evidenced thoughtful study 
in the relations between broad, unbroken masses of build- 
ing and others interestingly broken with fenestration, 
and with rooms contrasting in both plan and elevation. 
In reviewing this work one should not fail to give a 
word to the author, Sir Lawrence Weaver. Throughout 
a long series of publications on widely varied subjects, 
Sir Lawrence has shown his regard for the essential 
soundness of English architectural tradition. Of all the 
architectural critics in England, he has done the most, 
perhaps, to present the great traditions of the past to 
the builders of the present, and now we find his criticism 
and appreciation directed toward modern work,—a fact 
which alone should indicate the lasting value of the work. 
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is no department of architecture have the last ten 
years seen quite the progress which has been made 
with schoolhouses, a class of: buildings of the first im- 
portance, since they exert a strong influence upon their 
communities, and by their architectural excellence or the 
lack of excellence they elevate or lower the architectural 
standards of entire districts. Study of school structures, 
particularly at the hands of a group of well known archi- 
tects, has resulted in their being given a high degree of 
architectural distinction and dignity in the way of de- 
sign, while study directed toward their planning and 
equipment has led to their being practical and convenient 
far beyond what was regarded as an advanced standard 
of efficiency even a few years ago. 


Kensington Schoolhouse, Great Neck, N. Y. 
Wesley Sherwood Bessell, cArchitect 


HIS volume, a companion to another published in 

1914, records the results of endless study and experi- 
ment in different parts of the country, summed up and 
presented. By illustrations of exteriors and interiors, 
by floor plans and carefully written descriptions and 
articles by well known architects and educators the pres- 
ent high standard of schoolhouse design is made plain, 
and these results which have been achieved by a few 
architects and school boards are thus made possible to 
all architects who are interested in schoolhouse design. 
The compiler has selected from almost 1000 exteriors 
and floor plans the school buildings to be illustrated, 
and the volume records “a process of innovation and 
elimination, namely, the introduction from time to time 
of features which have been deemed desirable and prac- 
tical, and the elimination of things which, owing to 
changed school methods, are no longer required.” 


400 pages; 7% x 10% inches 
Profusely Illustrated; Price $10 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY 
383 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 


October, 1925 


THE MEETING HOUSE OF THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
IN PROVIDENCE. A History of the Fabric. By Norman M. 
Isham. Issued by The Charitable Baptist Society on the 150th 
Anniversary of the Dedication of the House, May 28, 1775. 


HE history of its old Baptist Meeting House is 
closely and intimately bound up with that of Prov- 
idence itself. As one motors through the city and passes 
the old building, calm and serene and surrounded by its 
ample plot of closely clipped lawn, one scarcely knows 
whether most ‘to admire the severely beautiful, finely 
drawn lines of the building itself, the graceful soaring 
of its marvelous spire, or the calm, unruffled dignity 
with which the old meeting house has faced the changes 
of its 150 years, which have wholly altered its setting. 
When in 1774 the congregation of the First Baptist 
Church found that it had outgrown its meeting house, 
the planning of its successor was recognized as a duty 
requiring the utmost thought and study. The churches 
and meeting houses of Boston, where a committee went 
in search of inspiration, seem to have offered but little 
of interest, but the same committee became deeply im- 
pressed, and was considerably influenced, by various 
churches in England by James Gibbs, notably St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, drawings of which were con- 
tained in his “Book of Architecture.” The plan of the 
new meeting house was not a strict following of any 
existing building, though its spire, one of the most 
graceful and delicate in America, was undoubtedly based 
closely on the teachings and drawings of the Gibbs 
work; the method of its framing is made plain by the 
diagrams of Plate 12 in Mr. Isham’s book, the framing 
made up of several stages, not resting one on the top 
of another, as might be supposed from the finished 
exterior, but “telescoped,” so to speak, the upper into 
the lower. No careless, slipshod construction in 1774! 
This work is a carefully prepared and well illustrated 
history of a famous building and of the alterations in its 
fabric and furnishing which changes of custom have 
brought during a century and a half. It was prepared 
by Mr. Norman M. Isham, F. A. I. A., of Wickford, 
R. L., through whose courtesy a copy has come to THE 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum for examination and review. 


THE STORY OF ARCHITECTURE THROUGHOUT THE 
AGES. By P. Leslie Waterhouse. 272 pp. 4 x 6%4 ins. 
Price $2. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


TUDY of architecture, which today is interesting to 
many, presents at first view what seems to be a 
maze of technicalities and seems to demand more study 
and application than any but the most enthusiastic are 
quite likely to give to it. Perhaps to encourage those 
whose interest might not be equal to the study of larger 
works this helpful little volume has been prepared by a 
professor at Christ Church who is also a Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. Exceedingly well 
written and adequately illustrated, it surveys the history 
of what the author calls the “oldest of the arts” begin- 
ning with a chapter on Egyptian Architecture and end- 
ing with Architecture Today—which means architecture 
in America and Great Britain. Nothing of vital impor- 
tance has been sacrificed to the brevity necessary to cover 
a subject so large in 261 small pages, and the work’s 
accuracy as well as its completeness should recommend 
it to students of architecture or to the public in general. 
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THE BOOK OF HOME FURNISHINGS. By Ross Crane. 269 
pages 5% x 7% ins. Price $3. F. J. Drake & Co., Chicago. 

ROM among the countless works on household fur- 

nishing and decoration which are being published 
there are a few which seem destined to serve a really 
useful and constructive purpose. “Interior decoration,” 
like “Colonial” architecture, has suffered much from be- 
ing carelessly written of by people who know little if 
anything about it, but whose opinions are taken seriously 
by many who accept blindly whatever appears in printed 
form,—particularly when it appears between the two 
covers of a book! Mr. Crane’s advice to those inter- 
ested in interior decoration is sound and valuable in- 
deed, and his color schemes and diagrams for the arrang- 
ing of rooms are excellent. It seems a pity that better 
photographs of interiors could not have been secured, 
where actual interiors are illustrated, and the frequent 
lapses of the text into a “fictional” or “colloquial” style 
constitute a regrettable error in the matter of taste. Prob- 
ably, however, Mr. Crane has found that sound advice 
on any subject must be disguised, made palatable, and 
given a sugar coating to be acceptable to the public! A 
close study of the teachings of the work would be of 
great value to most of the interior decorators now at 
work, and it is particularly recommended to architects. 


EDITORIAL ENGLISH. By Arnold Levitas. 322 pages, 54x 
8% ins. Price $2.50. The Roy Press, New York. 


ROWING appreciation of the value of good Eng- 
lish, adequate punctuation and similar details of 
book and magazine publishing brings forth a number of 
manuals on the general subject, many of which are use- 
ful indeed. At the same time it may well be doubted 
whether any work could be prepared which would com- 
mand the entire approval of all those for whose use it is 
designed. Every publishing concern forms, in the course 
of time, its own “use,” the result sometimes of a habit 
or custom in the editorial department and sometimes of 
personal whims or preferences of someone in charge. 
Thus during the lifetime of the late Mr. Bennett elabo- 
rate rules were established for guiding the staff of the 
New York Herald; something quite similar was done 
for Mr. Dana’s Sun, and quite lately one large publishing 
_ house has seen fit to dignify the matter by issuing a vol- 
ume on the intricacies of its own “use.” A language 
such as English, built up as it is of words from many 
languages, ancient or modern, is difficult to regulate or 
govern by precise rules, particularly when there exists no 
body fully qualified to decide what is correct. One often 
wishes that in English-speaking countries there existed a 
ruler (such as governed in pre-war Germany) who could 
decide, by exercise of his divine right, upon the spell- 
ing of a word or the use of a preposition! As it is, one 
can only study the best models, and upon such a study 
establish a custom for one’s individual or office use. 
Of quite a number of somewhat similar works we con- 
sider this by far the best. It has been prepared in view 
of long experience in editorial work, publishing and lec- 
turing, and it is wholly free from the fads and idiosyn- 
crasies which sadly mar, when they do not ruin, so many 
otherwise useful manuals. Its excellent teaching in regard 
to the use of architectural terms should commend it to 
writers on various subjects for the architectural press. 
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GARDENS IN AND ABOUT TOWN. By Minga Pope Duryea. 
183 pages, 6x 914 ins. Price $5. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
psoas who make an effort to keep abreast of the 

progress of architecture,—even of domestic archi- 
tecture alone,—are sometimes inclined to marvel at the 
hold upon popular fancy which has been obtained by 
gardens and gardening. It is as though Americans had 
taken a leaf from the book of their European cousins, 
particularly their English cousins, to whom a dwelling 
of any size, anywhere, without its garden is unthinkable. 
Travelers to Italy or Spain bring away pleasant mem- 
ories of the glimpses of a cool, green cortile or patio 
had as one passes an open door or gate in some appar- 
ently uncompromising brick or stucco wall, and many 
remember the pleasant little breathing places tucked 
away behind or between some of the old houses in New 
Orleans,—relics, perhaps, of the French or the Spanish 
regime, both of which have existed in New Orleans. 

So prevalent and widespread, in fact, is interest in 
gardens that they are being made even in cities. One 
never dreams of the possibilities latent in even the most 
ordinary of city backyards until one such dreary area 
has been transformed into a spick and span little garden, 
and the possibilities are multiplied when many such 
backyards are combined to form, for example, such a 
glorious garden as one which exists in the heart of the 
East Side of New York, hidden away between Third 
Avenue and Second, a number of individual gardens, 
but so separated by low parapets that the effect is that 
of one magnificent garden in which are fountains, old 
Spanish or Italian ironwork, and some fine old trees 
which have somehow managed to survive the vicissi- 
tudes which beset plant life in New York. Some of 
the most interesting gardens are those which cover the 
smallest areas, and when one has no area at all in which 
to garden, there are always the possibilities (by no means 
to be despised!) held forth by window boxes. 

Mrs. Duryea’s book is calculated to increase the 
number of gardens in and near cities ;—in fact many of 
the number already existing are probably due to her 
stimulating and encouraging teachings, which are calcu- 
lated to point out the possibilities which lie hidden in 
even the tiniest area of ground or roof in the wilderness, 


WOOD FINISHING. By Harry R. Jeffrey. 177 pp., 544 x 79% ins. 
Price $1.50 The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 
OST of the disappointments which follow the use 
of stains, fillers; varnish and other materials used 
in the finishing of wood surfaces may be traced to the 
lack of proper directions,—or rather to the attempt to 
follow directions which are so technical as to be non- 
understandable. This useful work, one of a number of 
volumes on craftsmanship of various kinds, has been 
prepared “to put before teachers, students and amateur 
workers information regarding the most common proc- 
esses of wood finishing, and to present this information 
in a practical, non-technical manner suitable for the aver- 
age school shop or the workshop of the average home.” 
All this is exceedingly well done, and the volume will 
be equally valuable in the home, the shop, and the trades 
school. We do not know of a work which so well covers 
a large subject in small space. The chapter entitled 
“Finishing Floors” is alone worth the cost of the entire 
volume, for the rapid deterioration of floors which often 
takes place is likely to be due to poor finishing in the 
first place, due in countless instances to ignorance. 


Any book reviewed may be obtained at published price from THE ARCHITECTURAL ForuM 
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Modern Sweden and Its Architecture 


A Review by ROBERT McLAUGHLIN 


TUDY of architecture is likely to involve the selec- 
tion, as its subject matter, of whatever is of most 
immediate and practical interest. This precludes, 

of course, studying or the acquiring of even a super- 
ficial knowledge of many types of architecture which 
possess, perhaps, more than usual interest, types or 
forms which have been perhaps 
slowly growing up for centuries, 
but which are unknown or at 
least little known to Americans, 
because they have been crowded 
out of the popular vision by 
others more immediately useful. 
Such, for example, is the archi- 
tecture of Sweden, a country cut 
off from close contact with 
America and most of western 
Europe, not so much by its seas 
and geographical remoteness as 
by its possession of a foreign or 
at least a “different” civilization 
and a language peculiarly its own, 
which give a certain isolation. 
The volume under review is a 
very valuable book because of 
its subject, and also because of 
its manner of presentation. In 
spite of the fact that Sweden’s 
place in past architecture has not 
been particularly distinguished, 
her contemporary buildings cer- 
tainly arrest attention. One who 
has followed the development of 
Scandinavian architecture during 
the past will feel more at ease in 
the presence of these modern 
buildings. An essential person- 
ality is imparted to them by cli- 
matic conditions,—roofs are 
are steep; windows are as small as will admit sufficient 
light ; exterior detail is not wasted where it might count 
only in a southern atmosphere. Add to this a strong 
manifestation of a racial temperament, which may be 
somewhat the product of the climate, and there is enough 
to give any naturally evolved art plenty of individuality. 
Therein lie the chief reasons Swedish architecture may 
appear bizarre to eyes trained in other countries; cer- 
tainly it is not because of a straining for the new. Swed- 
ish architects have not thrown the past to the four winds. 
Their work is essentially in the tradition, meaning by 
this something far deeper than designing with pencil on 
paper and eye on a measured drawing before the designer. 
Present-day architects in Sweden are concerned with 
the finest traditions of great ages in building,—the price- 
less heritage which monuments of the past hold for 
those who will do more than stand stricken and adoring 
hefore them; who will seek to learn from them the 
“means whereby” these results were obtained. This is 
simply attempting to apply the ideas and terminology of 


A Church in Stockholm 


From “Swedish Architecture of the Twentieth Century” 


Mr. F. Mathias Alexander to architecture. To believe 
that tradition means reproducing faithfully and even 
with finest taste the monuments of the past, results in 
a skin-deep architecture where old beauties become new 
frills. Swedish architects are keenly and reverently 
aware of these noblest of traditions: essential truth 
_ clothed in architectural form; a 

striving for that most elusive but 
satisfying beauty, which is sim- 
plicity ; a sympathy for and alli- 

je ance with the finest craftsman- 
i ship. The past offers us her 
f achievements for our delight, her 
methods of attainment for our 
interest and study, and our profit. 
But this book. I wish the illus- 
trations were larger, but then if 
they were, they would be fewer. 
There are upwards of 300, the 
range of titles including a tech- 
nical school, storage warehouses, 
a cemetery, a “movie” theater, a 
power plant, and workingmen’s 
cottages, as well as the public 
buildings, churches and great 
houses such as in America still 
constitute our chief show of 
architecture. Professor Laller- 
stedt’s Stockholm University for 
engineering and architecture is 
here. There is no attempt at a 
grand, balanced, domed group- 
ing, as in our Technology build- 
ings at Cambridge, nor does the 
architect go to the other, modern 
French extreme, striving to ex- 
press the purpose, construction, 
and every other inherent quality 
of the building in its exterior 
form. Careful, painstaking study of wall surfaces and 
openings is characteristic of the best modern Swedish 
work. Mr. Eliel Saarinen’s work is not shown here, 
though I believe Sweden has a strong claim on him. 
There are churches and houses built in the native timber 
fashion, and towers abound in this flat, level country. 
The admirable introduction by Mr. Ahlberg, himself a 
practicing architect in Stockholm, is interesting in de- 
scribing facts and extremely valuable in setting forth 
the point of view behind the work. He himself men- 
tions the need for an evaluation of modern Swedish 
architecture from the outside at a proper perspective. It 
is to be hoped that this book will arouse such discussion, 
for the architecture of any country has much to learn 
from the rest of the world and usually much to give, and 
broad dissemination of ideas and full acquaintance with 
what is being done are helpful to architects everywhere. 


SWEDISH ARCHITECTURE OF THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY. Introduction by Hakon Ahlberg. Preface by F. R. Yer- 
bury. Price $25. Charles Seribner’s Sons, New York. 
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Marshall &§ Fox, Architects 
1376 Columbia Shades and Rollers 
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Hotel guests are unreasonable, sometimes— 


Little things frequently bother hotel guests more 
than big ones. They’ll overlook a glaring error, and 
then get all worked up by a window shade that won’t 
stay just exactly where they want it. 


That’s why hotels like the Drake—in Chicago— 
are particular about such things as window shades 
and rollers. They don’t want their guests to com- 
plain, so they use Columbia Shades and Rollers. 

Columbia Rollers please the guests because they 
are clock-like in their precision and smoothness of 
operation. The self-lubricating feature makes them 
noiseless—the lightest sleeper need not be awakened 
by the raising or lowering of a shade. 

And the shades themselves enhance the beauty of 
the Drake’s already beautiful rooms. They tone the 
daylight into soft colors, give the rooms that air of 


Columbia 


The Columbia Mills, Inc. 


225 Firra Avenue, New York 


Boston Cincinnati Cleveland 


Chicago 
Kansas City Minneapolis New Orleans Pittsburgh 


St. Louis Fresno 
Los Angeles 


Philadelphia Portland (Ore.) 


San Francisco Derroit 


comfort and hospitality by day that soft-colored 
lamp shades lend by night. 


From the management’s standpoint, Columbia 
Shades and Rollers are profitable, too. To the guests’ 
comfort is added long wear and durability for both 
cloth and roller. The shades are made of finely- 
woven, firm-textured cloth, carefully tinted, and 
withstand indefinitely the wear and tear of bell 
boys and guests. The rollers are built to endure, 
with a reserve power that gives them 30% to 40% 
longer life—with calls for adjustments or replace- 
ments few and far between. 

If you’d like to have a specimen roller and samples 
of Columbia Shade Cloth, we’ll gladly send them, 
together with the Standard Specifications for Win- 
dow Shades. Just use the coupon. 


WE GUARANTEED tt} 


WINDOW SHADES 
and ROLLERS 


The Columbia Mills, Inc. 

225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
_ Please send me without charge Standard Specifica- 
tions, specimen roller and samples of Columbia Cloth. 
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CREOSOT- 
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LOCK 


BISHOPRIC 
STUCCO 

WATER - 
PROOF 


BISHOPRIC 


STUCCO AND PLASTER? Baise 


BISHOPRIC insulates against loss of heat by providing 
a dead air space in the construction. The asphalt 
mastic and the creosoted wood strips withstand 
DAMPNESS and eliminate any contraction or expan- 
sion due to changing weather. BISHOPRIC insures 
PERMANENCE by reason of the dovetailed wood 
strips which clinch the stucco. BISHOPRIC is 
stronger than lumber sheathing. BISHOPRIC is 
RESISTANT againgt FIRE, VERMIN, DECAY, 
because of the nature of its material. 

A postcard from the architect will bring him, 
“BISHOPRIC FOR ALL TIME AND CLIME” a 
bookelt descriptive of BISHOPRIC with explanation 


THE ROLL of practical consideration, economic and labor saving 
Bishopric Base comes to the qualities. It contains specifications for the use of 
building operation in large 


BISHOPRIC stucco and plaster base and BISHOPRIC 


sheathing, which maybe also used as subflooring or 


rolls containing 100 square 


feet. It is easily handled, 7 F - 
nie Pcie: Bi ecpess roofing boards. The tables give weights and size. 
ho -aste—Bishopric P . < 
othe tat P prs itp re Bishopric is Sold by Dealers Everywhere 
or stucco material and in- 
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building. 103 ESTE AVE. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


NEW YORK CITY NCINNATI OTTAWA, CANADA 


The BISHOPRIC MFG. CO. OF CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES 
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ARLINGTON HOUSE 


O one will grudge the money which the War 
Department proposes to spend for repair 
and renovation of the Lee mansion at Ar- 

lington. It deserves to be cherished as carefully 
as Mount Vernon. With the latter, in fact, its 
history is closely connected, tradition declaring that 
Washington often visited the site before his adopted 
son, George W. P. Custis, built the present house. 
As heir to Martha Washington, Custis became the 
custodian of many Washington relics, which he in- 
stalled in Arlington House. Upon his death they 
passed into the hands of his daughter, Mary, the 
wife of Robert E. Lee, the last of its private owners. 

Aside from these personal associations of the Lee 
house, it is encouraging to see steps taken to pre- 
serve a spot made famous in American history. 
The last few years have seen a new awakening of 
interest in places of national and local historic 1m- 
portance. The campaign for the preservation of 
Jefferson’s home, Monticello, is hardly yet com- 
pleted. There has been a recent move to make a 
public museum of The Grange, Hamilton’s house in 
uptown New York. New York state has been trying 
to mark historic highways and to commemorate fa- 
mous battle sites by erecting monuments. [Last year 
Philadelphia was concerned about the possible de- 
struction of Franklin’s early home in that city. 
Here in New York a campaign to save and move 
Monroe’s house has lately met with gratifying suc- 
cess. The intention in each case has been the same,— 
to preserve for future generations places intimately 
associated with the history of the United States. Of 
these Arlington House stands out among the most 
beautiful, interesting and architecturally important. 


OLD ROOMS TO BE EXHIBITED 


3 Fi management of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, announces the approaching installation 
in its new wing of part of the Museum’s rich store 
of treasures of old American interior woodwork, 
furniture, and other objects. for many years, as 
occasion and accumulation of funds have made it 
possible, the Museum has been adding to its ex- 
cellent collection of paneling and other woodwork 
from old New England buildings. Certain entire 
rooms, with their walls and woodwork, are now to 
be assembled or rebuilt, and furnished in the manner 
of their respective periods as an object lesson to 
present-day architects and interior decorators. 
While this department will be a worthy rival of 
the now famous “American Wing” at the Metro- 
politan, there will be many points of difference. A 
new departure in the Boston Museum will be that 
the exhibits will not be confined entirely to the 
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rooms, but adjoining each room there will be a 
gallery containing many other objects of the period. 
Freedom of movement will be one of the special 
aims in constructing this new wing. To obviate the 
crowding of visitors, passage will be directly through 
the rooms, and there will be nothing of the “alcove” 
effect that has been adopted in some other museums. 

Important among the American rooms will be 
three from the Derby-Rogers house at Peabody, 
Mass., which in its prime was one of the finest ex- 
amples of the architecture and furnishing of the 
early Federal period in America, Samuel McIntyre 
being the architect. It was completed in 1801 for 
Elizabeth Derby, the “eldest daughter of Elias Has- 
kell Derby, a merchant of Salem. Other interest- 
ing objects which will be restored in the new wing 
are interior fittings from the Jaffrey house in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., built in 1730, the earliest eighteenth 
century house constructed of wood in Portsmouth, 
dating ten years later than the famous Warner 
house, built of brick, said to have been imported. 

This: house was an early example of the Georgian 
manor, and there were fine paneling and a handsome 
stairway. The house was built by George Jaffrey, 
Jr., who was graduated from Harvard in 1702. 


PLANNING THE CHURCH 


ITH a view to offering guidance in the de- 
signing and planning of places of worship, 
the Methodist Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension, 1701 Arch Street, Philadelphia, issues a 
brochure entitled “Building the Seven-Day-A-Week 
Church.” It is not precisely a book of recommended 
church plans, since every building problem should 
receive special study; it is rather a presentation, in 
brief form, of suggestions for those concerned with 
the planning of new church buildings or the altera- 
tion of existing structures, the illustrations and plans 
merely indicating the means by which certain prob- 
lems, each involving different circumstances and 
limitations, were solved and difficulties removed. 
The brochure makes due and full recognition of 
the claims of architecture, and a wide distribution of 
the publication would without doubt arouse interest 
in architecture in fields where its importance is fre- 
quently overlooked. A complete bibliography adds 
to the usefulness and flexibility of the publication. 


ERRATUM 


E regret to find that the name of Robert M. 
Allen was omitted from ‘the pages of the 
August number of THE ARCHITECTURAL FoRUM 
illustrating the Roanoke Country Club, Smithey & 
Tardy and Mr. Allen were associated in the design- 
ing of the club, and joint credit should be given them. 
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Telesco plant!and yards 
Elmhurst, N. Y. Over 
2,000,000 feet lumber OBESE 
storage. Most modern \\ WH 
kilns and machines in Th a 
the country, WAV tf 


A Tale Of The Post 
That Built The Mill That Builds The Posts 
That No One Else Can Make 


NLY in Telesco Sectional wood and glass partition 
will you find Telesco hollow post construction. It 
not only has revolutionized the partition industry 

but its success has built the largest and most modern 
office partition plant in the world. 


Telesco hollow posts take the place of the usual pilaster 
nailed over the section joints. They are constructed to be 
screwed to the floor, the sections being held in place by 
the grooves as shown in the detail. 


Inside the post is the extension member that can instantly 
be extended or contracted to make the normal seven foot 
partition reach to any ceiling height. 


This firm, staunch, instantly movable partition is used in 
hundreds of office buildings all over the country. We will 
gladly send you complete details. Write for them. 


Standard hollow post 


Standard Telesco hol- withextension member 
low division post with showing but a few 
section cut away to inches. his 7° post 
show extension mem- can be extended to 
ber housed inside and ES ach * ceili 
reach a 14° ceiling, or 
partially extended iT TELESCOP even higher 7 


IMPROVED OrFice ParTiTION Co. 25 GRAND St. ELMHURST, NEW YorK, NY. 
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The Tribune Tower, Chicago 


JOHN M. HOWELLS AND RAYMOND M. HOOD, Associated Architects 


OMPLETION of the Tribune Tower. in 
Chicago is an event of historic interest in the 
development of American ~ architecture. 

Seldom has any artistic or architectural undertaking 
aroused greater or more universal interest than has 
the erection of this monument to one of the greatest 
journals in the world. The avowed purpose of that 
public spirited man, Col. Robert R. McCormick, to 
whose courage, foresight and generosity were largely 
due the conception and completion of this great 
undertaking, was the enhancement of the city’s civic 
beauty, and the securing for Chicago of the most 
beautiful office building in the world. No architec- 
tural competition ever aroused greater interest than 
that announced in June, 1922, for the purpose of 
securing the finest architectural design obtainable for 
an office building of great height. This competition, 
which brought worldwide response because it was 
-given worldwide publicity, was judged on December 
3, 1922, by a distinguished Jury composed of archi- 
‘tects, business men and journalists, and the prize 
was awarded to John M. Howells and Raymond M. 
Hood, associated architects, of New York. The 
artistic thought and the architectural ideas of 23 
countries were represented in the remarkable group 
of drawings submitted in this competition. The 
architects of the world seemed to have formed a 
league, as it were, for the new and bold treatment of 
the theme of the skyscraper, a theme which has 
already made a marked impression on the recent de- 
velopment of American commercial architecture. 

On the editorial page of The Chicago Tribune at 
the time the competition of the Tribune Tower was 
judged, there occurred this paragraph: “There is no 
precedent for this great contest, which has drawn 
upon the genius of the old world and the new. The 
competitive method is adopted in the case of public 
buildings with increasing frequency, but the new 
Tribune building will be the first privately owned 
edifice the design for which was awarded in a prize 
competition open to the world. There never has 
heen such a contest, and it is very doubtful if there 
ever will be another. The Tribune’s desire to erect 
the most beautiful and distinctive office building in 
the world, we. believe, is now certain of fulfillment. 


The response to the offer of -The Tribune was 
worthy of the occasion. Only three designs receive 
prizes, but there are a dozen or more any one of 
which if erected would, in our opinion, easily sur- 
pass any office building in Chicago and compare 
favorably with the highest achievements in this field 
of architecture anywhere in the world. 

“Thus the competition has achieved in a note- 
worthy way not only The Tribune's purpose ta pro- 
cure for itself the most beautiful and distinctive 
building, but its secondary object, to stimulate archi- 
tectural genius and bring forth works of beauty. It 
is hoped -all the highly meritorious designs which 
have failed of receiving prizes will appeal to indi- 
viduals and corporations intending to build. At least 
a score are much above the average of the best mod- 
ern office building and would be a credit to any city 
or street in the world. It is The Tribune’s hope that 
these splendid designs will be realized, as many as 
possible, in Chicago. The designs, collectively 
speaking, are the most important expression of mod- 
ern utilitarian architecture ever presented for analy- 
sis and comparison. They may be considered an 
encyclopedia of the architecture of the skyscraper. 
Genius, exceptional talent, experience, ingenuity, and 
inspiration have contributed richly, and we are confi- 
dent that the influence of the competition will be wide- 
spread and lasting for the good of architecture. 

“The greatest architectural contest of history will 
result not only in achievement of what The Tribune 
announced as its desire, the most beautiful and dis- 
tinctive office building in the world, but it will pro- 
duce many other beautiful buildings. It will give 
Chicago an architectural gem of the first water, and 
add permanently to the resources of the modern archi- 
tect a mine of new ideas and suggestions. This was 
the hope of The Tribune, and it has been fully real- 
ized. Thus is defined The Tribune's point of view. 

The competition for the great monumental office 
building conducted by The Chicago Tribune under 
the auspices of the American Institute of Architects 
was a unique event in the history of American archi- 
tecture. It was the first time that any corporation, 
civic, commercial or political, has recognized the im- 
portance of a commercial building as a force for 
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beauty and inspiration in the daily life 
of the average American. It is one of 
the few occasions in modern times 
where an architectural undertaking of 
paramount importance was conceived 
and carried out by one man, to whom 
this magnificent piece of architecture 
will be a lasting monument, quite as 
much as to the great journal whose 
name the building bears. As in the 
days of the doges of Venice and the 
princes of both Church and State, to 
whose individual initiative, ambition and 
glory were due the greatest architectural 
monuments of medizval and Renais- 
sance Europe, so in these modern times 
the outstanding event of the completion 
of the Tribune Tower cannot be re- 
corded without paying a word of tribute 
and respect to the unfailing enthusiasm 
and untiring efforts of Col. McCormick, 
who gave to the winning architects his 
hearty cooperation and inspiring en- 
thusiasm. Seldom is it the great good 
fortune of modern architects to have 
back of them in a great architectural 
undertaking such understanding, sym- 
pathy and constant encouragement . 

In submitting his report as Chairman 
of the Jury of Award, Alfred Granger 
thus well expressed the spirit which ani- 
mated not only the program of the com- 
petition but its award as well: “The 
program of the competition repeatedly 
states that the main desire on the part of 
The Tribune is to create a building of 
surpassing beauty. Never before has 
the ‘quality of beauty’ been recognized 
as of commercial value by an American 
business corporation, and yet all the 
greatest architecture of the past has 
been based upon beauty as its funda- 
mental essential. To the trained archi- 
tect the quality of beauty in plan and in 
the design as expressing the plan has 
always been the goal to be striven for. 
Let us hope that the results of The 
Tribune’s competition may impress this 
essential upon the mind of American 
business so emphatically that the whole 
aspect of our American cities may be 
permanently influenced thereby. 

“One gratifying result of this world 
competition has been to establish the 
superiority of American design. Only 
one foreign design stands out as pos- 
sessing surpassing merit, and this truly 
wonderful design did not come from 
France, Italy or England, the recognized 
centers of European culture, but from 
As Unused Wiew oF the ‘iiucs Tia the little northern nation of Finland. 
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The two Finnish designs express a unity 
of composition, a grasping of the prob- 
lem as a whole, which was not achieved 
by any of the other foreign competitors 
nor by any of the American designers, 
but this unity of composition and truth- 
ful expression of the plan have been 
qualities which have brought about the 
unanimous decision of the Jury. 
“When the winning design is exe- 
cuted, we feel that the judgment of the 
Jury will be more than justified and 
The Tribune amply compensated for 
what it has done to élevate commercial 
architecture into the realm of the fine 
arts and create for its own administra- 
tive headquarters the most beautiful 
office building in the world, a fitting 
monument to the founders of the pio- 
neer newspaper of the great middle 
West”; all of which has come to pass. 
In speaking of the design as sub- 
mitted in the competition, the successful 
architects, Mr. Howells and Mr. Hood, 
gave this brief description: ‘The design 
is, before everything else, an expression 
of The Tribune. The structure is car- 
ried to its full height as a square on the 
Michigan Avenue front only, thus al- 
ways giving the same impression from 
wherever seen, and showing the same 
from all points as the Tribune landmark. 
We feel that in this design we have pro- 
duced a unit. It is not a tower or top, 
placed on a building; it is all one build- 
ing. It climbs into the air naturally, 
carrying up its main structural lines, 
and binding them together with a high 
open parapet. Our disposition of the 
main structural piers on the exterior 
has been adopted to give the full utiliza- 
tion of the corner light in the offices, 
and the view up and down the Avenue. 
“Our desire has been not so much to 
secure an archzological expression of 
any particular style as to express in the 
exterior the essentially American prob- 
lem of skyscraper construction, with its 
continued vertical lines and its inserted 
horizontals. It is only carrying forward 
to a final expression what many of us 
architects have tried already under more 
or less hampering conditions in various 
cities. We have wished to make this 
landmark the study of a beautiful and 
vigorous form,—not of an extraordi- 
nary form. The area of the cross sec- 
tion of the central motif of the top plus 
the area of its several supports is 3,360 
square feet, and thus within the 3,600 
square feet allowed, the frontage of the 
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The Tower Rises Majestically Above the Chicago River 
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DETAIL, CENTRAL SHAFT ABOVE THE 25TH STORY 


TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 
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Flying Buttresses Unite the Exterior Walls of the Main 
Building with the Center Finial of the Tower 


top on the street being also within the building law. 

“It is perhaps not necessary to call attention to 
the fact that the upper part of the building has been 
designed not only for its own outline and composi- 
tion, but for the possibilities of night illumination.” 

The plainness of the walls of the first three stories 
makes it possible to introduce consistently the large 
show windows on the street level as well as the 
spacious openings of the second floor. The main 
entrance to the building is adequately emphasized by 
a great recessed opening, the carved ornamentation 
of which suggests the portal of some great cathedral. 
This great opening extends well up into the third 
story of the building. The use of two entrance 
doors instead of one or three is a characteristic of 
Gothic precedent, as is also the beautiful carved de- 
tail of the stone tracery screen which fills in the 
upper part of the arched opening above the doots. 
The broad carved band decorating the exterior of 
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this entrance archway suggests a type of detail popu- 
lar in the Elizabethan period. In fact the character 
of all the Gothic detail used throughout the building 
suggests English inspiration. Over the entrance 
arch a series of richly carved niches with canopies 
above forms a continuous decorative note around the 
three street facades. From these decorations start 
the vertical piers which rise to the full height of the 
building. These piers have sufficient depth to create 
strong shadow lines, which emphasizes their verticu- 
lar importance in the design. At the 24th floor 
arches terminate the divisions formed by these piers, 
above which richly carved Gothic decorations form 
a sort of choir screen of such magnitude as to count 
as a fitting decoration for the top of the main part 
of the building. Much of the unusual beauty as 
well as simplicity of the Tribune Tower is attribut- 
able to the strong, unbroken lines of these piers, 
which divide each facade of the building into corner 
bays and wall bays. Each wall bay shows six win- 
dows to each floor. This same number of windows 
is shown again in the corner bays, which are semi- 
hexagonal in plan. This treatment of the corners, 
which gives a note of definite strength to the four 
corners of the main structure and makes possible 
the introduction of strong dividing vertical piers be- 
tween the corner bays and the wall bays, is one of 
the many successful architectural features of the 
building. These piers above the 24th floor are car- 
ried up as the supports for colossal flying buttresses, 
which form one of the dominant decorative features 
of the architecture of the structure. These great 
buttresses, nearly 40 feet in height, apparently re- 
ceive the thrust of the great center tower, with its rich 
Gothic detail in the form of tracery window open- 
ings, parapets, and richly ornamented turrets, capping 
the towering piers with superb architectural effect. 
The entire structure soars magnificently into space. 

Such a descriptive analysis of the Tribune Tower 
as has here been attempted falls far short of giving 
any adequate impression of the unusual symmetry 
and beauty which it possesses. The masterful way 
in which scale and proportion are handled cannot 
be overlooked. The logical manner in which the rich 
Gothic decorations crowning the building are made 
an integral and structural part of the entire design 
is unsurpassed in architectural history. The height 
and mass of the great central octagonal tower with 
its eight flying buttresses are in perfect proportion 
as well as consistent and in unity with the lines and 
mass of the main shaft of the tower. The 20-story 
wing of the Tower building, directly back of it, 
gives additional strength to the main structure. 

Illustrations of the Tribune Tower merely suggest 
the sense of beauty and architectural perfection 
which the building itself inspires. To be fully ap- 
preciated it must be seen. Chicago is indeed fortu- 
nate in witnessing the realization and successful 
completion. of. this. great. architectural undertaking, 
the prime motive for which was the enhancement 
of civic beauty and the securing for Chicago the 
most beautiful office building genius could conceive. 


Kansas City Life Insurance Company Building 


WIGHT & WIGHT, Architects 


STRONG indication of the steady prog- 

ress in architectural taste is to be found 

in the fact that throughout the country 
large organizations which serve the general public, 
such as banks, railroads, newspapers and insurance 
companies, are constructing for their own use build- 
ings which are real monuments of beauty, buildings 
in which the opportunity is given the architect to 
“waste” space in order to achieve the scale necessary 
to secure a truly monumental character. Whereas a 
few years ago a “monumental” structure was almost 
surely a public building, serving the municipality 
or state, and the architect was restricted to these 
publicly owned buildings or to an occasional mauso- 
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leum for his expression of the purely classical, today 
the field has been broadened to afford greater scope. 

The new building for the Kansas City Life In- 
surance Company, recently completed from the 
designs of Wight & Wight, is an example of an 
almost prodigal use of resources to create a dignified 
and impressive setting for the home offices of a large 
organization. There are certain considerations in 
the actual workings of an insurance company which 
make possible the design of a classic building. In 
the first place, it has been determined that it is more 
convenient in the case of such offices to have the 
working space as far as possible on single floor 
areas, so that the natural tendency is to erect a 
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Classic Scale and Refinement of Detail Give Dignity to the Elevation 
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building which is low and spreading rather than the 
typical tall, compact office building. Accordingly, 
there is the architectural possibility of using classic 
motifs in their entirety rather than merely for the 
base and cap of a shaft which is purely modern, and 
which can have very little relation to its comple- 
mentary members. Here the architects have taken 
advantage of. this opportunity to use the Greek 
Doric order, and have produced a balanced com- 
position of great dignity. The order has been placed 
on a high rusticated stylobate, which encloses the 
first story; between the columns the upper floors 
are marked by bronze spandrels. The doors are also 
of: bronze, backed up with glass.. With the excep- 
tion of this work, the entire exterior is of limestone. 

In addition to the possibility. of using a compara- 
tively low building, the business of an insurance 
company’s office, where no provision is to be made 
for public renting space, also permits the placing 
of the building outside the usual business district, 
in this way obtaining a setting which would be im- 
possible in the crowded downtown district of a city. 
In this instance the owners acquired a large plot in 
a residential district, a plot so large that the building 
has a proper setting on all sides, as well as ample 
space between the building and the street to make 
possible an impressive flight of steps for the main 
entrance. Such a piece of property provides ample 
space for additions as they may become necessary. 

The main entrance leads through a generous hall 
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or lobby directly into the public space, and on either 
side by corridors to reception rooms, and by eleva- 
tors to the private offices of the various officials on 
the floors above. The public space or lobby has 
been treated in the generous and monumental manner 
of our more recent banks, being carried not only 
through the first and second floors, but including a 
clerestory which gives ample light to this portion. : 

The second floor is devoted entirely to the use of 
the medical department, while the two upper floors 
provide office space for the other departments, in- 
cluding the directors’ room and the president's office, 
both: of which are elaborately finished: with paneled 
walls and coffered ceilings. - The basement, in addi- 
tion to providing for the usual mechanical equipment, 
gives additional space for storage and filing vaults. 
Two entrances for employes have been placed on 
either side and at the rear of the building, and the 
stairs at these entrances also give inter-communica- 
tion between the departments on the upper floors. 

It is well that great financial organizations such 
as this are realizing the real value of a beautiful 
architectural setting for their activities. One can 
readily appreciate the interest that must be aroused 
on the part of the public when it sees this distinctive 
building with its pure classic beauty, unusually well 
placed on spacious grounds. And, further, upon enter- 
ing the building, the solid dignity of the public por- 
tion, with its impressive size, must surely be taken 
as an indication of the character of the company. 
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Broad Steps Flanked by Monumental Lions Provide a Formal Approach 


Prize Winning Drawings of the Ideal Cellar Competition 


N these pages will be found a list of the 
architectural designers whose drawings, 
entered in the Ideal Cellar Competition, 
were awarded prizes and honorable mentions. The 
eight prize-winning drawings are shown, together 
with plans, and the report of the jury is given. 
The Ideal Cellar Competition, conducted by THE 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum for the American Radiator 
Company, marked the first step in establishing in the 
home building field a realization of a new economic 
factor of importance to home builders, real estate 
developers and architects. When the competition 
announcement was sent out, it was said that its pur- 
pose was to place before the architectural profession 
the possibilities of cellar planning and design, which 
might result in suggestions indicating practical ways 
of arranging cellar space to secure increased effi- 
ciency and capital valuation for this heretofore 
neglected part of a residence. [very architect and 
home builder realizes that in estimating the cost of 
a new dwelling, the cubic foot measurement is ap- 
plied to the entire cellar with a structural cost factor 
equal to that of any other part of the building. Thus 
the owner’s investment in the cellar is proportion- 
ately equal to that in the principal rooms, but the 
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return upon that investment, in realty valuation, in 
rental valuation, and in living comfort is entirely 
disproportionate,—small because a fixed habit, due 
to conditions of the past, overlooks the possibilities 
of developing the cellar in full measure as useful or 
livable space. The solutions of this problem, as ob- 
tained from the architectural profession in the form 
of competition drawings, are extremely interesting 
and show a broad scope of imagination in attacking 
a problem of a new nature, not wanting in suggestion. 

These five well known architects were chosen by 

THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum to act as a jury: 
C. Howarp CRANE, Detroit. 
RaymMonp M. Hoop, New York. 
Horace B. Mann, New York. 
Puitip RicHArpsoNn, Boston. 
Ernest J. Russett, St. Louis. 

On Thursday, September 17, this jury met at the 
Westchester-Biltmore Country Club and spent the 
day in a careful examination of all drawings, award- 
ing the sum of $4,200 in 29 prizes and mentions as 
listed on another page. This report of the jury’s 
findings was written by Mr. Mann for THe Forum: 

“The problem which faced the jury in judging the 
drawings submitted in the Ideal Cellar Competition 


Awarding Prizes in the Ideal Cellar Competition 
The members of the jury were (standing, left to right) Raymond M. Hood, New York; C. Howard Crane, Detroit; (sitting, left to 


right) Philip Richardson, Boston; Ernest J. 


Russell, St. Louis; Horace B. Mann, New York 
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yas somewhat complex in its nature, first, because 
of the unusual nature of the competition, for which 
no precedent had ever been established, and, second, 
because of the peculiar combination of practical and 
esthetic requirements. The first general impression 
when the drawings were placed before the jury was 
that most of the plans were arranged to provide 
usable space without. detracting from the utilitarian 
uses necessary in every cellar; in fact, that in most of 
the plans the practical efficiency of the cellar was in- 
creased, while a careful interrelationship of the 
various rooms provided space and operating econo- 
my in this too often unstudied portion of a house. 

“The attitude of the jury itself toward this idea 
of encouraging the better planning of residential 
cellars was highly favorable, and it was felt that 
this competition possessed an interesting economic 
significance in that it might logically prove the be- 
ginning of a movement throughout the home build- 
ing field toward a better understanding of the in- 
creased value of houses, in the planning of which 
more attention is given to utilizing the cellar. 


“Class A of this competition represented cellars planned 
for houses located on level ground, and all of the prize 
plans of this class.as shown in these pages are covered by 
this description. 

“The First Prize drawing in Class A, by Chester Eugene 
Dean, of Kansas City, showed in the first place a desirable 
simplicity from a structural point of view, avoiding com- 
plicated parts in relation to the structure above the cellar. 
It also showed a fertility of imagination in making use of 
the thick walls and high windows of the cellar. Advantage 
was taken of the natural features of the interior construc- 
tion of the cellar with comparatively little embellishment. 
The heating apparatus indicated was for either oil or coal. 

“The Second Prize in Class A was awarded to William 
*, Kussin and Thomas F. McDonough of Boston, and again 
fete sented good planning and practicability and showed use 
of fertile imagination. The extreme simplicity of the plan, 
together with the position given to the heating apparatus, 
seemed to solve this problem in an excellent manner. The 
type selected for the principal room and its interior treat- 
ment was thoroughly practical and not overdone in decora- 
tion. Each part, of=the cellar plan is well related to the 
others. Here no effort was made to conceal the heating 
plant, but it was located in a convenient position, and the 
interior treatment was developed with the heat machine as 
an important and yet unobjectionable part of the design. 

“The Third Prize in Class A was awarded to Hiram A. 
Salisbury, of Omaha. While being less pretentious than the 
other two, it established a very interesting use for the prin- 
cipal room. The arrangements for hot water, ash disposal, 
storage of fireplace wood and other similar practical features 
were handled in an unusually successful manner. 

“The Fourth Prize in Class A was awarded to H. E. 
Willmot, of Detroit. This plan was arranged in a practical 
manner and brought out some interesting ideas in the in- 
terior treatment of these rooms, as shown by the detail of 
fireplace and inglenook. The design was unique in showing 
an open terrace, level with the cellar. 

“Class B involves the planning of a cellar located in a 
house on sloping ground, and offers most interesting possi- 
bilities from the designer’s point of view, as this gives an 
opportunity to incorporate the cellar as a component in the 
exterior treatment and also to make use of entrance doors, 
windows, terraces and other features which would not be 
possible under Class A requirements. 

“The First Prize in Class B was awarded to F. Pendle- 
bury of New York, and again the award was based on its 
practicability from a structural point of view and on the 
simplicity of the cellar arrangement and interior treatment. 

“The Second Prize in Class B was awarded to William 
F. Kussin and Thomas F. McDonough, of Boston, and indi- 
cates a very unusual and interesting arrangement of the 
main living room, two stories high and utilizing ordinarily 
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wasted cellar space, as a definite part of the house plan itself. 
A study of the plan will show the entrance on a balcony, 
with steps leading down into the living room, and with the 
heater occupying a very prominent position in connection 
with this main room and yet treated in an attractive manner. 

“The drawing which was awarded Third Prize in Class B, 
submitted by Anthony Wuchterl of Milwaukee, was charm- 
ingly presented in simple but effective rendering and indi- 
cated a thoroughly practical layout from structural and 
utility points of view. This plan is less pretentious than 
many submitted in this competition, but it provides a definite 
element of attractiveness to a part of the house usually over- 
looked in planning. 


Grand Prize, $1,000 
William F. Kussin, Thomas F. McDonough, 11 Beacon St., 


Boston. 
Class A 


First Prize, $500, to Chester Eugene Dean, 417-16 Reliance 
Bldg., Kansas City. 

Second Prize, $300, William F. Kussin, Thomas F. McDon- 
ough, 11 Beacon St., Boston. 

Third Prize, $200. Hiram A. Salisbury, 1037 Omaha Natl. 
Bank Bldg., Omaha. 

Fourth Prize, $100. H. E. Willmot, Architects Bldg., 415 
Brainard St., Detroit. 


Mentions ($50 Each) 
Alfred Kastner, Harry Bosworth, 2 W. 47th St., New York. 
Bennett J. Applegate, 6620 Clemens Ave.; Arthur S. Mart- 
solf, 7064 Clayton Road, St. Louis. 
Paul S. Hodgson, 504 Eccles Bldg., Ogden, Utah. 
Chas. H. Bruegger, 5426 Murdock St., St. Louis, Mo. 
ies: French, Jr., 81 Edge Hill Road, East Braintree, 
ass. 
Frank Eugene Doff, 282 Ryerson St., Broa 
Emile Monier, 16 Webb Ave., River Edge, N 
Arthur R. Carpenter, P. O. Box Sea: Chehalis, ‘Wash. 
Frederick J. Griffin, 301 Montclair Ave., Newark. 
T. P. Logergren, 64 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 


Class B 
First Prize, $500. F. Pendlebury, care of McKim, Mead 
& White, 101 Park Ave., New York. 

Second Prize, $300. William F. Kussin, Thomas F. Me- 
Donough, 11 Beacon St., Boston. 
Third Prize, $200. Anthony Wuchterl, 304 Colby Abbot 

Bldg., Milwaukee. 
Fourth Prize, $100. Alfred Kastner, 
2 W. 47th St., New York. 


Mentions ($50 Each) 

Arthur L. Martsolf, 7064 Clayton Road; Bennet J. Apple- 
gate, 6620 Clemens Ave., St. Louis. 

Edgar W. Buerger, Edwin Larson, 692 Endicott Bldg., 
St. Paul. 

Edward J. Thole, 707 Furniture Bldg., Evansville, Ind. 

John Blair Muller, 254 Park Ave., New York. 

Paul Hermann, 4610 Magnolia Ave., Chicago. 

Emile Monier, "16 Webb Ave., River Edge, N. J. 

Fred’k J. Griffin, 301 Montelair Ave., Newark. 

E. Walker Burkhardt, 1000 President 'St., Brooklyn. 

Max Tuller, 1205 Santa Clara Ave., Alameda, Cal. 

H. S. Garns, 1216-17 Fletcher Trust Bldg., Indianapolis. 


“The interesting feature of the drawing by Alfred Kast-. 
ner and Harry Bosworth, of New York, which was awarded 
Fourth Prize in Class B, was the successful segregation of 
the living and utility sections of the cellar. Access is pro- 
vided to a large ‘den,’ either through a stair hall within the 
building or through an outside porch. The whole plan 
represents an interesting solution of the problem presented 
by a hillside dwelling, taking full advantage of conditions. 

“The awarding of the Grand Prize to William F. Kussin 
and Thomas F. McDonough was comparatively simple, be- 
cause the drawings entered by these designers had been 
awarded second prizes in both Classes A and B. Thus the 
selection became automatic, since the total number of points 
for them was considerably higher than that of any other 
competitor for the Grand Prize of the competition. 

“The prize-winning drawings were considered by the jury 
to be well presented and thoroughly practical, offering many 
suggestions and solutions of cellar problems for those in- 
terested in replanning existing cellar spaces or in the design- 
ing of new dwellings. An interesting feature was the wide 
variety of suggestions for useful rooms in the cellar.” 


Harry Bosworth, 
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First Prize Design, Class A 
Submitted by Chester Eugene Dean, Kansas City 
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First Prize Design, Class B 
Submitted by F. Pendlebury, New York 
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Grand Prize and Second Prize Design, Class B 
Submitted by William F. Kussin and Thomas F. McDonough, Boston 
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Third Prize Design, Class B 
Submitted by Anthony Wuchterl, Milwaukee 


Fourth Prize Design, Class B 
Submitted by Alfred Kastner and Harry Bosworth, New York 
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The California Palace of the Legion of Honor, San Francisco 


GEORGE A. APPLEGARTH, Architect 
By LEIGH FRENCH, JR. 


N the name and purpose of the Palace of the 
Legion of Honor at San Francisco are sug- 
gested the ideas which both enhance and detract 
from the value of this monument as a work of archi- 
tecture. In view of its importance and the great in- 
terest which has attached to its erection, as well as 
because of the very great influence which its design 
may have along the Pacific coast, it is only fair to 
analyze carefully the finished whole, and to describe 
those features about it which are worthy of praise. 
The great difficulty in designing such a building 
as this lies in the fact that two diametrically opposed 
ideas supply the basic elements in the problem. The 
harmonizing of these two ideas is a well-nigh im- 
possible feat. These two warring ideas are, first, the 
requirement that the building itself shall be a monu- 
ment,—practically a copy of an old building whose 
historical character it“is desired to suggest in its 
replica; and, second, the necessity that in p'an and 
arrangement it shall fulfill the functions of a mod- 
ern museum, two requirements difficult to harmonize. 
Let us examine these two elements and discover 
their essential requirements. \We can then judge just 
how successfully the two may be combined. A monu- 
ment, commemorating in some dezree the Great 
War, and recalling in some respect the historic past, 
is to be built. For this purpose it has been decided to 
reproduce very closely a well known building whose 
association with Napoleon and the order of the 
Legion d’Honneur of France is of long standing. 
Putting aside any question of how appropriate this 


particular historic connection is in the present in-— 


stance, from the architectural aspect there is some 


doubt as to the advisability and fitness of reproduc- 
ing an ancient work as a contemporary monument. 

The Palais de la Legion d’Honneur, on the Quai 
D’Orsay, built toward the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury as the private house of a rich noble, is a city 
building, built upon a restricted property. Its ar- 
rangement permits of viewing it only from certain 
angles, and it is not studied as a mass to be seen 
from all sides. The social uses of the rooms, as well 
as the architectural and sculptural treatment which 
influenced its design and erection, were those of 
monarchical Paris toward the end of the: reign of 
Louis XVI. The building is of cut stone, and the 
crnamental sculpture is from the facile chisels of 
the consummate artists of the eighteenth and the 
nineteenth centuries. So much, then, for the original 
building, not built as a monument but as a private 
dwelling for a rich aristocrat, suited to its city loca- 
tion and the climate of Paris, a gem of high, quality 
in the fineness of its materials and the beauty of its 
ornament. It is thoroughly and essentially Parisian. 

Of the ideas which underlie the planning of the 
modern museum, the most important is that the 
building itself shall preserve as simple a character 
as 1s consistent with dignity, and also that it shall 
constitute a fairly neutral background for the dis- 
play of the works of art which it contains. The 
planning of such a building must be flexible and 
free, unhampered by limitations for the fullest de- 
velopment of the interrelation of parts and the cir- 
culation between these parts. Certain definite schemes 
have been perfected in the arrangement of the mod- 
ern museum,—such as the use of secondary circula- 
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CALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION OF HONOR, SAN FRANCISCO 
GEORGE A. APPLEGARTH, ARCHITECT 
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ARCHWAY LEADING INTO ENTRANCE COURT 


CALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION OF HONOR, SAN FRANCISCO 
GEORGE A. APPLEGARTH, ARCHITECT 
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tion, so that any gallery may be shut off without 
closing adjacent rooms, compactness of plan to 
avoid as much as possible the fatigue of long walks 
and the unnecessary retracing of steps through the 
same galleries. Of primary importance is the 
necessity for a convenient circuit of the galleries in 
the handling of large crowds and for the benefit of 
visitors, who must be saved unnecessary steps. 

Here, then, are the two fundamental require- 
ments in the problem which faced the architect of 
the Palace of the Legion of Honor: to create, ex- 
teriorly, a monument following closely an old orig- 
inal (which in itself was not a monument), and to 
adapt this monument to the practical needs of a 
modern museum. To discern how successfully this 
problem has been met, we must examine the new 
building, first as a monument and secondly as a 
museum, and form an idea of its value as both. 

As we have said already, the original building 
was designed to occupy a restricted city property. 
Its mass was not studied in the round, but as a se- 
ries of elevations, not viewed together from a dis- 
tance. For this reason the present building had to 
be carefully studied to make it appropriate to its 
setting, which is the highest point in Lincoln Park, 
overlooking the ocean and the Golden Gate. From 
certain angles the great blank walls of the extend- 
ing wings form an unpleasant contrast to the heav- 
ily columned screen set between the pavilions. 

The original building of stone was intrinsically 
fine; the present structure is unfortunately of 
imitation Caen stone. In actual design, the replica 
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The Tapestry Gallery 


is not exact. If it is desired to reproduce an ancient 
work it is essential to reproduce exactly its propor- 
tions and disposition of parts. The change in the 
relations between the entrance arch and the cornice 
and attic above it gives a very different character 
from that of the original and does not improve 
upon it. The variation in the pavilion ends and the 
return of the secondary cornice against the end 
walls, instead of carrying it around the corner, do 
not improve the result. It is such slight changes 
as these in the relation of parts as well as the 
elimination of the projection of the pavilions be- 
yond the screen which gives to this most important 
elevation the effect of a paper design. In the orig- 
inal, the secondary cornice has the greater projec- 
tion; in the replica this is reversed. Altogether, the 
changes introduced have not in any case improved 
upon the original. The grand court of honor is 
really handsome, but here again the difference in 
size renders the scale heavy and dry. 

As for the plan, this leaves much to be desired, 
The main block, without the wings, is an eminently 
well planned little museum of the radiating type. 
The wings, however, are poorly placed for circula- 
tion, the visitor being obliged to retrace his steps 
throughout their length when once he has traversed 
them. Of the central mass, the great axial gallery, 
the small courts and the galleries at each side of 
the vestibule are wholly successful. The interior 
treatment of these rooms is very fine, quite ideal 
for their purpose and beautifully lighted. The little 
courts give a dramatic contrast, full of character. 
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CALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION OF HONOR, SAN FRANCISCO 
GEORGE A. APPLEGARTH, ARCHITECT 
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Imposing as the building is by reason of its bulk 
and many columns, it must be admitted that as a 
work of architecture it does not rise to any great 
height of inspiration. The limitation of plan forced 
by the adoption of a ready-made exterior could only 
be fatal to the solution of a proper plan for a mu- 
seum on modern lines. The old European palaces, 
which form most of the present museums, are no 
criterion for the modern museum. The purposes of 
the museum today are of very recent development, 
and arrangements even 20 years old are out of date 
already. In reproducing the exterior scheme, the 
changes and variation from the original have lost 
all of the essential character and quality and have 
not substituted in their place any modern feeling 
which would have given the building some spirit in 
sympathy with present-day life and thought. 

To criticize an imposing work of architecture into 
which has gone much thought, study and care, with- 
out deducing some constructive lesson from the crit- 
icism, is wholly unpardonable. In the case of such 
a problem as this Palace of the Legion of Honor, 
other approaches would have been possible. The 
things desired were a museum and a monument 
whose historic traditions and suggestions would 
bring to mind victorious war in behalf of freedom. 
But why not, in such a case, create a practical monu- 
mental museum plan of the best modern sort, express 
this plan in a dignified external form, and utilize in 
its architectural ornamental features those historical 
suggestions which might bring in the clearest state- 
ment of the present purpose of the building? These 
suggestions might well have come from the Palais 
de la Legion d’Honneur in Paris, or from elsewhere. 

It is not possible to achieve a good plan if limited 
by a ready-made exterior, nor is it wise to erect as 
a contemporary monument a replica of a building, 
the purposes for which it was erected being utterly 
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different from those for which the copy is intended. 
For this reason the building which we are consider- 
ing may have its proper reaction upon contemporary 
architecture. To the critical eye it must present the 
difficulty, nay, impossibility, of creating a living work 
of art out of whole cloth. The idea of the replica, 
whether in sculpture or painting, implies a lesser 
quality of fineness than that possessed by an original. 
In a work where not only zesthetic needs are to be 
met, but practical requirements fulfilled, it is par- 
ticularly essential to create special forms and ar- 
rangements to meet the special conditions. It may 
well be doubted, in fact, whether the reproduction of 
any ancient building is really successful. In all ages 
architecture has constituted a visible, tangible ex- 
pression of the life of a period and people, and when 
a building is reproduced at a later period, and par- 
ticularly in a land far from where the design had its 
origin, the effort is likely to result in an anachronism. 

In the choice, in the first place, of the Palais de le 
Segri in Paris as the original inspiration for the 
design, there lies a certain error. Although the asso- 
ciation of the building has been with the Legion for 
many years, the contemporary inspiration which pro- 
duced its architectural form is wholly out of con- 
sonance with modern American life. Above all 
things, this monument should have expressed in en- 
during form some qualities of the America of today. 
Much more truly could the influence of the French 
genius have been expressed in terms which France 
has taught us to make our own. And so, from the 
essential basis of sesthetic inspiration, practical pur- 
pose, historical suggestion and creative art, this great 
building points a moral to all architects today whose 
interest lies in the reproduction of forms and deco- 
ration of the past. For those who wish to express 
the spirit of their own time to hand on to future 
generations it points a moral as well as a warning. 


Court of Honor, California Palace of the Legion of Honor, San Francisco 
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DETAILS OF CARVING, TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO \G Sy 
JOHN M. HOWELLS AND RAYMOND M. HOOD, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 
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Plans on Back 


PATIO OF THE CASA DE MANANA, LA JOLLA, CALIF. 
EDGAR V. ULLRICH, ARCHITECT 
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DETAIL, ENTRANCE TO THE CASA DE MANANA, LA JOLLA, CALIF. 
EDGAR V, ULLRICH, ARCHITECT 
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Spanish Architecture in the Modern Hotel 


By BOARDMAN PICKETT 


HE “Casa de Manana,” La Jolla, California, 
is a striking example of a hotel which includes 
all modern conveniences and at the same time 
possesses much Old World charm and picturesque- 
ness of appearance. In this new hostelry, designed 
by Edgar V. Ullrich, the general principles of Span- 
ish Colonial architecture have been successfully 
adapted to the topography, climate and the needs of 
American life. So perfectly has the hotel been fitted 
into its surroundings that it seems to be a part of 
the promontory on which it stands. Its low, irreg- 
ular shape, its broken roof lines of various heights, 
and its neutral toned walls set off by red tiles make 
the building seem to be almost a continuation of the 
shore line itself. As one looks down upon the hotel 
from near-by elevations, the tiled roofs rise like 
ledges of warm toned rock from the water’s edge. 
Aside from their picturesqueness, perhaps the 
chief reason for the frequent adoption of the Span- 
ish types of architecture in southern California is 
their suitability to the climate. This is particularly 
true of coast cities, where prevailing winds make 
outdoor living unpleasant, excepting in sheltered 


spots. The Casa de Manana meets this situation 
by providing a large patio, which is entirely sur- 
rounded by the various parts of the building, but 
which is open to the sun and sky. From an architec- 
tural point of view this patio is interesting because 
each of its four sides has been worked ‘out differ- 
ently. On one side is a loggia extending to the 
second story line, where comfortable chairs tempt 
visitors to linger and bask in the sunshine. On the 
opposite side there is a fine iron balcony a few feet 
above the ground and running the entire length of the 
patio. A red tiled roof projecting over a loggia gives 
a pleasing note of color to the third side, while the 
fourth is made interesting by full-length doors open- 
ing onto small balconies and by an arched window. 

There is noticeable variety in the designs of wall 
openings and other architectural details in the patio, 
as well as in other parts of the building. A fountain 
and semi-tropical plants add to the patio: the final 
touch needed to make it just such a place as visitors 
from the East and the middle West expect to find in 
“sunny California,”’—a place where they can roam 
around among the flowers and forget the cold wind 


The Casa de Manana, La Jolla, Calif. 
Edgar V. Ullrich, Architect 
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Detail, Doors from Entrance Hall to Living Room, 
Casa de Manana 


outside. The sense of living an outdoor life in a 
semi-tropical country is alluring, not only to those 
who have recently left colder climates but also to 
those who have become accustomed to the freedom 
of California living, which is largely out of doors. 
In the lounge or living room the same idea of pro- 
tection from the wind, with apparent out-of-door 
living, has been successfully carried out. Arched, 
full-length doors running along the entire side of the 
lounge give visitors a large part of the pleasure ex- 
perienced when sitting on a bluff overlooking the 
sea, at the same time allowing them the comforts of 
sasy chairs and a crackling open fire. The arched 
doors are so designed that from the outside they re- 
semble the arches of a cloister, thus agreeing with 
the Spanish style of architecture rather than seeming 
to break up the exterior wall spaces too definitely, 
as large windows are likely to do. On the side of the 
room opposite these doors the lounge opens into the 
patio, thus admitting fresh air without a strong 
wind. The dining room carries out the same plan 
of having large arched windows on the ocean side 
and providing intimate connection with the patio. 
A second patio, protected on three sides from the 
prevailing southwest winds, affords pleasant seclu- 
sion for those occupying the rooms which adjoin it. 
An arcade running across this patio, from one wing 
of the building to the other, has a stairway leading 
up to its balconied roof, where visitors can enjoy 
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Clerk's Desk, Casa de Manana, La Jolla, Calif. 
Edgar V. Ullrich, Architect 
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sun baths and an unrestricted view of the ocean at 
the same time. The use of these patios has helped 
make it possible to give every room in the house a 
sunny exposure for at least half the day, and bal- 
conies opening onto these secluded courtyards tempt 
visitors to step out of doors more frequently than 
they might otherwise do. Every room has a pleasant 
outlook, for as in most Spanish type houses, walls 
are used to do away with unattractive ‘back views.” 
Instead of the ordinary square bedrooms, which are 
likely to be without originality or interest, the archi- 
tect devised 49 different shapes for the 86 bedrooms 
of the Casa de Manana. Each has a different ceil- 
ing line, being incorporated into the roof line itself. 
Wardrobes instead of closets have been provided 
for the bedrooms, in many instances one being built 
in at each side of the window to give the effect of 
thick adobe walls, often found in Spanish houses. 

Among the interesting features of the main floor 
of the hotel might be mentioned the banquet room 
for private dinner parties and the ‘‘book nook.” The 
architectural features for both of these rooms were 
copied from Spanish originals. The lobby, the main 
dining room, and the children’s dining room are all 
more or less Spanish in general treatment, and the 
lounge is partly Spanish and partly Italian in effect. 
Since this room is frequently used for musical 
events, it is particularly fortunate that the arrange- 
ment of bays makes the acoustic properties of the 


Detail, Window with Hood and Grille in Side Wall, 
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Main Stairway and Door to Living Room, Casa de Manana, La Jolla, Calif. 
Edgar V. Ullrich, Architect 
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room unusually fine. Servants’ quarters have been 
built around their own patio, with a continuous log- 
gia. There is a separate service court, below the 
sidewalk level, where trucks can drive in and unload 
behind closed gates, without being seen from outside. 

The architect has been complimented not only on 
the promptness with which the construction of the 
hotel was completed but also on its moderate cost. 
Ground was broken on October 17, 1923, and the 
building was completed in time for the opening on 
July 3, 1924. We understand that much money was 
saved by working on a “segregated contract’’ basis, 
a plan which involved the letting of 39 separate and 
distinct contracts. This type of contract, which is 
seldom used in the East, has many advantages over 
the single or general contract method of building. 
Each contractor, instead of being a sub-contractor, 
becomes in a way a general contractor himself, and 
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takes much more interest in the speedy execution and 
quality of his part of the construction of the build- 
ing. In hotel construction perhaps more than in any 
other type of building this method of segregating 
the contracts is most desirable and advantageous. 
The care taken in the construction and execution of 
the detail in the Casa de Manana gives an excellent 
object lesson in favor of this type of construction. 
The finish: of the exterior stucco walls is an un- 
usually fine example of an antique effect in cement 
wall surfacing. Details of the entrance door show 
unusual skill in the éxecution and setting. The same 
is true of the few other ornamental details, such as 
the balconies on the western wing of the structure. 
Combined with the picturesque design of the build- 
ing, the fine quality of its construction makes of the 
Casa de Manana one of the best examples of 
the adapted Spanish architecture of the Pacific coast. 
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Scale Elevations, Casa de Manana, La Jolla, Calif. 
Edgar V. Ullrich, Architect 


EYOND all forecasts—beyond all expecta- 
tions, and almost beyond belief—is the amaz- 
ing volume of construction which has de- 

veloped during the summer months as indicated here. 

When Tue ArcHirecTturAL Forum’s Forecast of 
Building Construction for 1925 was published last 
January, it was confidently expected that this would 
prove to be another $5,000,000,000 year, but from 
all appearances the value of construction will go to 
beyond $6,000,000,000, an amount unprecedented in 
building history and probably not to be equaled for 
years to come. It is indeed an astonishing record. 

All types of buildings have shared in this unusual 
volume, the greater contributions coming from the 
residential and commercial building fields. Perhaps 
the most amazing phase of this entire situation is 
the ease with which the building material manufac- 
turing industry has responded to this tremendous de- 
mand and has shown its capacity for supplying and 
delivering materials without the irritating delays 
which in the past have characterized periods of un- 
usual building activity. In spite of this great vol- 
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MONTHLY CHANGES 


most building operations are moving along 
smoothly and closely in accordance with time sched- 


ume, 


ules as established by contractors. It may be said 
that the architectural profession owes a debt of 
gratitude to building material manufacturers, job- 
bers and dealers for their foresightedness and busi- 
ness acumen, which have resulted in the establish- 
ment of production and distribution facilities great 
enough to supply this tremendous demand without 
slowing down the industry or causing a sharp in- 
crease in prices which might serve to discourage the 
building public at a time when optimism is evident. 

Considered as a whole, the labor situation is good. 
Certain of the labor unions have entered into juris- 
dictional disputes and factional squabbles, which 
from time to time have threatened or actually caused 
loss of time and money in building operations. This 
has been particularly true in the New York district, 
and it would appear to be a very stupid procedure 
on the part of organized labor to do otherwise than 
arbitrate such difficulties, or else to postpone settle- 
ment until such a time as the pay envelope is leaner. 
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HESE various important factors of change in the building situation are recorded in the chart given here: (1) Building 


Costs. 
materials and labor costs under national averages. 
Department of Labor. 


(4) Money Value of New Construction. 
the chart in millions. 


(5) Square Foot Area of New Construction. 


This includes the cost of labor and materials; the index point is a composite of all available reports in basic 
(2) Commodity Index. 
(3) Money Value of Contemplated Construction. 
filed based on reports of the United States Chamber of Commerce, F. W. Dodge Corp., 
Total valuation of all contracts actually let. 


Index figure determined by the United States 
Value of building for which plans have been 

and Engineering News-Record. 
The dollar scale is at the left of 


The measured volume of. new buildings. The sauare 


foot measure is at the right of the chart. The variation of distances between the value and volume lines represents a square 


foot cost which is determined, 


first by the trend of building costs, 
213 


and second, by the quality of construction. 
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Details of Boiler Equipment 


A herringbone grate is shown at A, and 
a straight-bar grate about 6 inches wide 
at B; a straight-bar grate about 3 inches 
wide is shown at C, and a single straight- 
bar grate at D. A perforated or pinhole 
grate for burning fine fuels is shown at 
E. The herringbone grate is for coal 
shavings; the straight-bar grates are for 
wood or coal, and the pinhole for sawdust. 


A shaking and dumping grate is shown 
in Fig. 26. The width of the grate sur- 
face in all cases equals the width or 
diameter of the boiler. Grates are set 
with a pitch toward the bridge wall of 
not more than 1 inch in 1 foot of length. 
That is, in a firebox 6 feet long from front 
wall to bridge wall, the grates would be 
Fig. 25. Several Types of Station2ary Crates set not more than 6 inches lower at the 

bridge wall than at the dead plate line. 
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VENT TO Fig. 27. Blowoff Pipe from a Tubular Boiler 
ATMOSPHERE 


In water-tube boilers the blowoff pipe 
is usually so located that it is protected 
from the heat and flames of the combus- 
tion chamber. Return-tubular boilers are 
set with a slight pitch to the rear, where 
the boiler blowoff is located. In this loca- 
tion it is exposed to the blast effect of the 
flames and gas, from which it is pro- 
tected by a V-shaped wall of fire brick. 
The blowoff pipe from a tubular boiler 
is shown in Fig. 27. Extra heavy pipe is 
used for the boiler blowoff, and a special 
extra heavy blowoff cock is required. For 
boilers which will carry pressures in ex- 
cess of 125 pounds per square inch, two 
extra heavy valves or one valve and one 
cock must be used. On a boiler having 
two or more blowoff pipes, a single master 
valve may be placed on the common blow- 

When the boiler is located at too low a level for gravity discharge to Off pipe from the boiler, and one additional 
the sewer or other place of disposal, as for instance when in the sub- Valve on each branch from this pipe to the 
basement of a tall building, a sump must be built for the boiler to blow  Doiler. All fittings between the boiler and 
into. From this sump the water can be raised after it has cooled sufi- Valve must be of steel. Globe valves are 
ciently. A relief pipe must extend from the sump to the atmosphere to 0t permissible for blowoffs, even on low- 
allow the escape of steam and vapor, and to prevent pressure’s forming Pressure systems. It is always better, and 
in the sump. The discharge pipe from the sump must enter the sewer SOMme state laws require it, that the ends of 
outside of the building line. In sumps that are very deep the thrust on the blowoff pipes be so located that leakage 
the bottom bearing of the pump wears it out quite rapidly. In deep sumps, ™@y be seen at all times. The advan- 
therefore, ejectors can be used to advantage, and they generally are used. ‘@g¢ of this in operation is quite obvious. 
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Fig. 28. One Type of Sump Pump 
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Power and Heating Plants 


THE GENERATING PLANT; BOILERS 
By J. J. COSGROVE 


Epiror’s Notre.—Earlier installments of this series of 
articles on “Power and Heating Plants” by Mr. Cosgrove 
appeared in THe ArcCHITECTURAL Forum for April and 
August, 1925. Other installments are presently to follow. 


UCCESSFUL boiler installations require 
the use of care in the choice of their details 
and the figuring of their sizes. So important 

is the use of correct sizes of all parts of boilers that 
the utmost care should be given to their specification. 

Grates. Grate surface in power boilers averages 
from 4.5 to 5 square feet per rated horse power, 1 
square foot of grate surface to 40 or 50 square feet 
of heating surface. This is based on the develop- 
ment of 1 horse power from 5 pounds of coal. 
When anthracite buckwheat is to be used, 1 square 
foot of grate surface will be required for from 35 
to 40 square. feet of heating surface. In large 
central plants with mechanical stokers the propor- 
tion is 1 square foot of grate to 60 of heating sur- 
face. Small, low-pressure steam boilers require 
about % square foot of grate surface to each 100 
square feet of radiation; small hot water boilers 
about % square foot of grate surface to every 100 
square feet of radiation. 

The air spaces in grates average about one-half 
the total grate area. Theoretically, about 12 pounds 
of air are necessary for each pound of coal con- 
sumed. In practice, however, owing to the large 
amount of nitrogen in the air, variation in fuels, 
and the mechanical interference of clinkers and 
ashes which clog the grates and cannot be removed 
as soon as formed, from 50 to 100 per cent more 
air than the theoretical amount must be passed 
through the fire to maintain natural draft. This 
amounts to from 18 to 24 pounds of air per pound 
of coal, or from 236.5 to 315 cubic feet of air at 
62° Fahr. and atmospheric pressure at sea level, 
which must pass up through the grates for each 
pound of coal consumed. Use of less air than is 
required results in imperfect combustion of the fuel 
and the formation of smoke. An excess of air 
cools the fire and boiler and carries away large 
quantities of heat in the gases, with consequent waste. 

As fuels vary greatly in structure and burning 
characteristics, many types of grates have been 
designed to burn them. Several types of stationary 
grates are shown in Fig. 25, on the preceding page. 

Bridge Walls. The bridge wall of a furnace is 


built 18 inches higher than the top surface of the 
grates, and the setting heights. of horizontal tubular 
boilers are based on a requirement of a 25 per cent 
opening over the bridge wall for bituminous coal 
and 15 per cent for anthracite. That is, the top 
of the bridge wall is three-fourths of the distance 
from the floor line to the under side of the boiler 
shell. The fire side of the bridge wall is flared 
toward the combustion chamber to afford an easy 
and unimpeded passage for the flames and hot gases. 

Ashpits. The ashpit for a hand-stoked furnace 
gives the best results when made large enough sto 
receive the ashes from an 18- or 20-hour run. An 
ashpit of from 18 to 20 hours’ capacity will take 
the ashes from the fuel burned during the night 
shift and still have room to protect the grates from 
the destructive action of accumulated ashes and 
clinkers. Also, it will permit the removal of the 
ashes during daytime. In practice, however, ash- 
pits for hand-fired boilers seldom have capacities 
for more than 8 or 10 hours’ run. Mechanical 
stoker installations generally have ashpit capacities 
of from 12 to 14 hours, which is usually satisfactory. 

To determine the quantity of ashes to be cared 
for, multiply the percentage of ashes by the amount 
of coal consumed during the period the ashpit will 
not be emptied, then allow 50 per cent additional 
capacity so that the ashpit will not clog the grates 
and cause them to burn out. The ash percentages 
should be based on use of the poorest grade of coal 
likely to be burned. The percentage of ashes in 
anthracite will average about 18 per cent. In a 
large office building in New York the ash average 
for a series of years is given thus:. 1916, percent- 
age of ashes 16; 1917, percentage of ashes 18; and 
1918, percentage of ashes 32. It will be well to 
note that the high percentage of 32 was during the 
war period, when the quality of coal was very poor. 

There is about 14.5 percentage of ashes in the 
best grade of Lackawanna coal, and in the average 
steam coal the ashes will average 20 per cent. In 
some of the poorer grades it will average from 26 to 
28 per cent. One cubic foot of ashes weighs ap- 
proximately 40 pounds, which is about the weight 
of coal. To be exact, anthracite coal weighs about 
50 pounds per cubic foot, and bituminous coal 
weighs 40 pounds per cubic foot. » An ashpit must 
be accessible so that it can be easily cleaned, or the 
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work is liable to be slighted. Fairly small pits are 
more easily cleaned than large; therefore, the prac- 
tice is not to exceed 8 feet in length from the dead 
plate to the bridge wall. Space in which to work 
in front of the furnace is of equal importance. 
There must be sufficient distance between the two 
rows of boilers, or between the boiler front and wall, 
in which to handle hoe, rake, slice bar and shovel. 
The usual size of blowoff pipe for tubular boilers 
is 1% inches for boilers of up to 48 inches in 
diameter, 2 inches for boilers up to 60 inches in 
diameter, and 2% inches for boilers of large diam- 
eters. The outlet from a boiler blowoff should 
be so located that steam or water cannot possibly 
injure anyone when the boiler is being blown off. 
High-pressure boilers located above grade, except 
in country plants where they can blow into the 
atmosphere or a stream, may blow off into a cool- 
ing tank before discharging into the sewer, and the 
overflow connection from the tank should connect 
to the sewer outside of the foundation wall. This 
is a requirement in most cities. A blowoff tank 
is shown in Fig. 29. Water enters the condensing 
tank from the boiler. When released from pressure, 
some of the water instantly flashes into steam and 
escapes to the atmosphere through the vapor pipe. 
Hot water entering the tank causes cold water from 
the bottom of the tank to overflow to the house 
sewer outside of the main drain trap. An equalizing 
pipe admits air to the overflow pipe and thus pre- 
vents the water’s being siphoned out of the tank. 
Sizes of Blowoff Tanks. A blowoff tank should 
be large enough to hold one gauge of water from the 
steam boiler. In blowing off a steam boiler, one 
gauge of water is the most that would be blown 
off at one time, and if the tank is large enough to 
hold that quantity it will be sufficiently large for 
all purposes. The size of tank required can be 
found by multiplying the length of the steam boiler 
in feet by the diameter in feet and then multiplying 
the product by one-third (4 inches being considered 
the depth of one gauge of water). This product will 
be the capacity in cubic feet of the tank required. 
Example: What capacity blowoff tank will be 
required for a steam boiler 18 feet long and 5 feet 
in diameter? This is an average sized boiler. 


Solution: 18 x 5 x %==30 cubic feet, and 
30 x 7.5 = 225 gallons capacity. Such is the answer. 


Fig. 29. A Blowoff Cooling Tank 
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Blowoff outlets to steam boilers are seldom over 
214 inches in diameter ; therefore the inlets to blow- 
off tanks need not be over 3 inches, iron pipe size. 
The outlet, however, should be 3 or 4 inches in 
diameter, so that the water will enter the sewer at 
a low velocity. The vapor pipe should be at least 
2 inches in diameter, and if it extends over 100 
feet it should be 2% inches in diameter. When 
several boilers are connected in battery, one blowoff 
tank will suffice for all, provided sufficient time is 
allowed between blowing off the several boilers for 
the water in the tank to cool, or if provision is 
made for cooling the hot water with feed water 
heating coils. Drips from high-pressure plants do 
not require a condensing tank but may connect to 
an atmospheric steam trap discharging into the 
house sewer outside of the main drain trap. Blow- 
offs from low-pressure boilers need not pass through 
either a condensing tank or a steam trap but may 
discharge freely into the house sewer outside of 
the main drain trap, if there is one, or into the house 
sewer where there is no main drain trap. 

Disengaging Surface and Dry Pipes. Small steam 
boilers require about % square foot of disengaging 
surface for each 100 feet of direct radiation. That 
is, for each 100 square feet of direct radiation to 
be supplied there must be /% square foot of water 
surface above the tubes in the boiler from which 
steam can be liberated. Small boilers also require 
about % cubic foot of steam space for each 100 
feet of direct radiation. One square foot of boiler 
surface will supply boilers of from 7 to 10 square 
feet of direct radiation. This is found a fair average. 

In power boilers it is the practice to provide a 
dry pipe in the top of a horizontal return-tubular 
boiler shell to insure dry steam’s being delivered to 
the main. The term “dry steam” is relative, for 
even dry steam carries anywhere from 1% to 3 per 
cent of moisture. A dry pipe with sheet metal 
wings is shown in Fig. 30. The dry pipe is fitted 
close to the top shell of the boiler inside, and the 
T-branch extends up into the steam-main nozzle. 

Commercial Rating of Boilers. For convenience 
in comparing and selling boilers of similar designs, 
manufacturers rate them according to the heating 
surfaces they contain. Heating surface in this sense 
means the surface in the boiler shells or flues that is 
exposed to the direct heat of the flames and gases. 
For instance, the surface of the lower half of the 
shell of a horizontal return-tubular boiler, the two 
ends less the circles punched out for boiler flues, and 
the inner surface of the boiler flues totaled would 
represent the heating surface of that boiler. The sur- 
face of a tube exposed to the heat of flames or hot 
gas is the heating surface, while in a water-tube 
boiler the outside of the tube is the heating surface. 
The heating surfaces of boilers are not all of equal 
value, those exposed to the direct heat of flames and 
gas being the greatest, while fire tubes in return- 
tubular boilers have the least. In a water-tube boiler 
the surface is exposed more equally than in a hori- 
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zontal return-tubular boiler, so it has a higher rating. 

In horizontal return-tubular boilers the propor- 
tion of flue surface exceeds that of the direct-fire 
surface. This proportion will run anywhere from 
one of fire surface to three of flue surface down to 
two of fire surface to one of flue surface. The 
best proportion for boilers is one-third flue to two- 
thirds fire surface. The heating value of return- 
tubular boilers, having various ratios of fire surface 
to flue surface, can be found in Table III. Manu- 
facturers base their ratings on 10 square feet of 
heating surface per boiler horse power for horizontal 
return-tubular and water-tube boilers, and 8% 
square feet of heating surface per boiler horse power 
for Scotch marine boilers, which are sometimes used. 

SABLE ITI 


HEATING VALUE oF BOILER SURFACE 
Units absorbed 
Ratio per square 
of fire to foot heating 
flue surface surface per hour 
1 Ne ee 2,000 
1 Se as gas de we a 2,200 
1 eee 2,400 
DE ee ks. ie ss 2,600 
2 EE 2,800 


Capacity of a Boiler. The manufacturers’ rating 
of boilers is what is known as the rated horse power 
of boilers, and must not be confused with the de- 
veloped or actual horse power, which means the 
actual horse power developed when operated any- 
where from rated capacity to 300 per cent over 
capacity or more, as many boilers are. The rated 
horse power is a fixed unit. The actual or developed 
horse power is a variable quantity. A developed 
horse power is equal to the evaporation of 34.5 
pounds of water per hour from and at 212° Fahr. 
That is, assuming the feed water to be at a tempera- 
ture of 212°, 1 boiler horse power will evaporate 
34.5 pounds of that water to steam at atmospheric 
pressure, sea level, or steam at 212° temperature. 
According to the A. S. M. E. standards, 970 heat 
units are absorbed in vaporizing one pound of water 
from and at 212°, therefore 1 boiler horse power 
is equal to 34.5 x 970 or 33,465 Btu. It will 
be observed that developed horse power is more 
dependent on heat than surface. It is a measured 
of evaporation, not of extent. The capacity of a 
boiler means the total amount of water it will 
evaporate from and at 212°, or the total boiler horse 
power it will produce. This, as has been said 
already, is a variable quantity for the reason that 
the rate of evaporation per unit of surface will 
depend upon the fuel used and the method of firing. 
For instance, under natural draft, hand firing 
evaporates from 6% to 8 pounds of water per pound 
of coal, or about 1‘pound of coal to each gallon 
of water. Stoker firing evaporates 9 to 10% 
pounds of water per hour per pound of coal, and 
oil firing evaporates 15.5 pounds of water per 
pound of oil. Experience proves this an average. 

Then too, the use of forced draft changes the 
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capacity of a boiler. Under natural draft, 1 square 
foot of grate surface will consume on an average 
from 10 to 12 pounds of hard coal or from 18 to 20 
pounds of soft coal per hour. Under forced draft 
those quantities can be almost doubled. From what 
has already been said, it will be seen that a hand- 
fired boiler using natural draft could be made to 
evaporate approximately three times as much water 
from and at 212°, thereby adding that much to the 
boiler horse power merely by fitting it with mechan- 
ical stokers and forced draft. It follows as a natural 
consequence that a hand-fired, natural draft power 
plant which is not developing sufficient power can 
often be brought up to delivering the required horse 
power by equipping it with forced draft, mechanical 
stokers, a combination of the two, or else by use of 
gas or oil for fuel. In a cast iron sectional house 
heating boiler, the coal burned per square foot of 
grate surface will average from 2 to 3 pounds per 
hour during the day during normal winter weather. 

Boiler Overloads. In practice, boilers often 
Operate continuously at capacities of from 150 to 
200 per cent over their ratings, and for short periods 
400 and even 500 per cent overloads have been 
reached. This means that a boiler has been, rated 
to develop 1 horse power for every 10 feet of heating 
surface when hand fired and burning about 5 pounds 
of coal per hour per square foot of grate surface. 
In use, however, it is fired automatically, using gas, 
oil, pulverized coal, or mechanical stokers arfd forced 
draft, and is simply developing the horse mower it 
should under the circumstances, evaporating an 
amount of water corresponding to the kind and 
amount of fuel burned. In that sense it is in no 
way an “overload” as the term is commonly used, 
although overload is the technical expression obtain- 
ing in the engineering profession to indicate a boiler 
operating at a rate greater than its rated capacity. 
In the common acceptance of the term, it would 
imply that the boiler is being taxed beyond what 


the manufacturer believed was safe or what it 
should perform. “Overloading” does not mate- 


rially shorten the life of a boiler. Under average 
conditions the age limit of a lap seam, horizontal, 
return-tubular boiler over 36 inches in diameter 
carrying over 50 pounds pressure but less than 100 
pounds is approximately 20 years. When carrying 
over 100 pounds pressure, the life is shortened to 


Fig. 30. Dry Steam Pipe with Sheet Metal Wings 
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from 15 to 18 years, or perhaps about 10 per cent. 
Efficiency of a Boiler. This means the ratio of 
heat absorbed in the generation of steam to the 
total amount of heat in the fuel consumed. When 
coal is used, it is impossible to release all the heat 
stored up in the fuel. A portion of the coal will fall 
through the grates or in other ways remain uncon- 
sumed and is lost so far as supplying heat to the 
boiler is concerned. In computing efficiency it 
would be unfair to charge the boiler with failure 
to make steam from coal that is not consumed. On 
the other hand, the fuel must be paid for, and so 
its yalue is a proper charge against the boiler as a 
unit. That is, the efficiency of the boiler unit, con- 
sisting of boiler, furnace, stack and grates, is equal 
to the value of the heat absorbed by the boiler per 
pound of fuel stoked divided by the heat value per 
pound of fuel. This is the method of reckoning. 
The efficiency of a boiler is extremely variable. 
In the first place, while the “efficiency” of a boiler is 
generally spoken of, what is really meant is the 
overall efficiency of boiler, stacks and blower. The 
overall efficiency of a boiler depends upon the kind 
of fuel used, the operating crew, the capacity devel- 
oped, and the quality of fuel. With oil for a fuel, 
for instance, an efficiency 10 per cent greater than 
with coal can probably be obtained in practice, but 
conversely, if the oil firing is not properly handled it 
can be made less efficient than when coal is used. 
The efficiencies given for boilers are generally 
overall test efficiencies, which are useful for com- 
parison as to the possibilities with use of different 
boilers, different settings or different fuels. They 
do not express, however, the actual, everyday per- 
formance of the boilers in operation. Overall test 
efficiencies for boilers burning oil, for example, will 
run as high as 83 per cent. Deducting 2 per cent 
for the steam used for atomizing, this leaves a net 
test efficiency of 81 per cent for large boilers of from 
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200 to 500 horse power. In a large, well handled 
plant the daily average output might show an 
efficiency as high as from 76 to 78 per cent. In 
average, ordinary practice, however, with all kinds 
of settings and all sizes of boilers, it is probable 
that the efficiency will vary from 70 to 75 per cent. 
The highest efficiency obtained from coal under 
test conditions was 82 per cent. In a large, well 
operated steam plant the overall efficiency obtained 
might average 70 per cent. Under test conditions 
the efficiency has been as low as 50 per cent, and in 
practice the efficiency will probably vary from 60 
to 70 per cent. The average efficiency of water-tube 
boilers may be taken as 70 per cent, and this 
seems to be independent of whether the furnace 1s 
hand stoked or mechanically stoked, or the kind of 
coal used. This average is the result of experience. 
Forcing a boiler beyond its rated capacity reduces 
its efhiciency ; 225 per cent of rating for a boiler is 
beyond economical operation. In some cases, par- 
ticularly in the operation of a plant, the efficiency 
up to a certain point will increase with an increase 
of capacity. At 100 per cent rating, however, 
capacity begins to be at the cost of efficiency. From 
that point on the efficiency falls, slightly at first, but 
more rapidly after 150 per cent rating has been 
passed. In Fig. 31 can be seen an efficiency graph 
compiled from numerous tests of boilers. 
Notwithstanding the fact that efficiency falls off 
with increases of rating, it is often really economical 
to operate continuously with overloads of 125 to 
150 per cent ratings; for a 10- or 12-hour period at 
130 to 175 per cent rating, and in some cases it is 
found economical to operate at as high as 300 per 
cent rating. Each case must be considered in the 
light of existing circumstances to determine whether 
it is better engineering practice to operate at high 
overloads or to put in extra boilers, which will prob- 
ably lie idle much of the time; and the cases differ. 
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The House of Charles Forman, Esq., Winnetka, Ill. 


EDMUND B. GILCHRIST, Architect 


HE change which came over the planning of 

the French house in the early part of the 
eighteenth century gives a starting point for 

the development of the modern American house plan. 
Before the death of the great [Louis the emphasis 
in planning had been placed less upon convenience 
of access and circulation than upon effectiveness of 
vistas and impressiveness of size. The cold formality 
of the seventeenth century had its reaction in the 
eighteenth, when with the death of Louis and the 
beginning of the period of the regency the restraint 
of court formality was promptly removed. This 
affected at once the houses of the nobility as well as 
those of the upper bourgeoisie. Comfort and privacy 
were required, and comfort and intimacy of atmos- 
phere were created, all in response to the demands of 
the social life of the times. Then began that effort to- 
ward convenient and thoughtful planning in which 
the requirements of comfort and beauty were har- 
monized with amazing skill by architects whose in- 
tellectual endowments equaled their esthetic per- 
ceptions, The privacy so necessary to a continuance 
of the life of the aristocracy brought about the intro- 
duction of smaller rooms for general use; it rele- 
gated into the discard the long series of rooms en 
suite, and substituted corridors and hallways which 
gave the necessary circulation without destroying the 
privacy of any room; service hallways and staircases 
took their proper places, enabling the domestic staff 


% 


. 


to preserve a discreet invisibility. These and many 
other innovations came to quicken the architecture of 
the seventeenth century, almost moribund from over- 
indulgence in splendor and decorative extravagance. 

All of the innovations of this time, so frequently 
dictated by necessities which originated in methods 
of living, led to that school of planning which today 
dominates the world of architecture. The require- 
ments of domestic comfort, of sweetness and light, 
are just as powerful to influence the modern plan 
as were the different influences of two centuries ago. 
A house conceived in the spirit of the small French 
house of the well-to-do bourgeoisie is that designed 
by Edmund B. Gilchrist for Charles Forman, Esq., 
at Winnetka. The general plan around an entrance 
courtyard, the contrast between the entrance eleva- 
tion in its balanced formality and the sunny garden 
front, the play of axial composition, ail carry the 
conviction of the Gallic inspiration, even without ref- 
erence to the style in which the plan is interpreted. 
In elevation this style presents a simple rendition of 
the later seventeenth century vernacular, beautifully 
felt and consistently scaled. Cut stone and _ stucco 
combine in the re-creation of the old textures; the 
detail is restrained and unified to a degree. There is 
no lack of variety in the scheme, although consist- 
ency has been very carefully preserved throughout. 

Here is an example of a house thoughtfully 
planned for the utmost convenience of operation, with 


West Elevation and Terrace, House of Charles Forman, Esq., Winnetka, Ill. 
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the service elements verv 
carefully united to the 
living quarters, all ex- 
pressed in definitely sty- 
There 


terms. has 


heen avoided that pitfall 


listic 


for the architect who 
works in an ancient style, 

the likelihood of forc- 
ing a plan to fit an exte- 


rior. Here the exterior 


expresses the plan, and 
the result is a pleasant 
variation of roof lines, of 
groupings of smaller ele- 
ments, and a picturesqueness which, though inherent 
in the stvle, seldom found such pleasing expression 
in its original use. The effect of a dominating lower 
story adds to the picturesque appearance, and at the 
same time it sets quite a difficult problem of scale. 

The interiors possess the charm of simplicity im- 
hued with the delicate sophistication of the time of 
Louis XVI, but without much of the ornament which 
was frequently found. <A fortunate lack of archzo- 
logical precision gives the rooms and gallery a free 
spirit, which is so generalized as to form a_ back- 
ground for a variety of furnishings. In this house 
there could be used with equal appropriateness the 
trench styles of Louis XVI, Directoire and Empire; 
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Plot Plan of the Fetate of Charles Forman, Esq., 
Winnetka, IIl.. 
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English Hepplewhite or 
Sheraton ; or the Ameri- 
can types of the late eigh- 
teenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. The 
same feeling which char- 
acterizes these furniture 
forms,—the classic re- 
vival of the latter part of 
the eighteenth century,— 
is the basis of the inte- 
rior architecture of this 
charming house. The 
absence of conventional 
ornament and the use of 
beautiful run mouldings give proper neutrality as a 
background to the walls as a setting for furniture. 

There is little that we can say in criticism of the 
house, and much in appreciation. Perhaps its great- 
est achievement is its possession of reality, its lack 
of that all too usual effect in new houses which sug- 
gests that a tour de force has been accomplished. 
Here is a homelike place, implying by historic sug- 
gestion and dramatic contrasts the tastes and inter- 
ests of its owner, and securing this is truly an 
achievement. A definitely continental character is 
given by the double doors and well chosen hardware, 
details which strengthen the character of a highly dis- 
tinguished structure, of a type not frequently seen. 


Servants’ Building Across Forecourt, House of Charles Forman, Esq., Winnetka, III. 
Edmund B, Gilchrist, Architect 
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WIGHT & WIGHT, ARCHITECTS 
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SMALL BUILDINGS 


Use of Half Timber, Stucco and Brick 


SHOWN IN SOME RECENT WORK OF FRANK J. FORSTER 


KILL in architectural design depends largely 
upon the ability of the designer to select the 
various details and materials to be used, and 

to combine them in a pleasing and harmonious way. 
During the past few decades several attempts have 
been made to establish new architectural or decora- 
tive “styles;” each has attracted a certain more or 
less tentative following, flourished to some extent 
for a brief time, and then been relegated to the limbo 
of discarded things, leaving behind buildings or ex- 
amples of decoration to serve as warnings to those 
who should come after, and rendering the depend- 
ence upon recognized historical forms and precedent 
more complete than ever. It must be now abundantly 
evident that no further styles are being held in re- 
serve. Discovery of all possible forms has already 
been made, and while architects may be reluctant to 
admit it, nothing far beyond a working over and re- 
adaptation of well known forms is to be looked for. 


In this inevitable use of forms already familiar 
by long use, there are several architects who have 
developed what might almost be called styles of their 
own. Possibly it is the result of study, personal pre- 
deliction or perhaps of following the line of least 
resistance, that one architect becomes so filled with 
the spirit of medieval Gothic that he plans churches 
which might have been built centuries ago in north- 
ern France,—or that another handles Italian and 
Spanish Renaissance forms with such ease and grace 
that one could imagine his buildings having been 
removed bodily from Florence or from Seville. 

Frequent readers of architectural publications, or 
of those of which domestic building, decoration and 
furnishing form the subject matter, find that it is 
possible to “place” almost instantly a house designed 
in the office of Frank J. Forster. Among the marks 
which render comparatively simple such identifica- 
tion there are several which are easily recognized: 
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House of J. W. Day, Esq., Douglaston, N. Y. 
' Frank J. Forster, Architect 
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DETAIL OF SUN PORCH AND ENTRANCE 


HOUSE OF J. W. DAY, ESQ., DOUGLASTON, N. Y. 
FRANK J. FORSTER, ARCHITECT 
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DETAIL, ENTRANCE TO SUN PORCH 
HOUSE OF J. W. DAY, ESQ., DOUGLASTON, N. Y. 
FRANK J. FORSTER, ARCHITECT 
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DETAIL, ENTRANCE DOOR 


HOUSE OF J. W. DAY, ESQ., DOUGLASTON, N. Y. 
FRANK J. FORSTER, ARCHITECT 
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Front Elevation, House of J. W. Day, Esq., Douglaston, N. Y. 
Frank J. Forster, Architect 


(1) A rare skill in grouping, which creates a pic- 
turesque and architectural composition, wholly un- 
affected or exaggerated and involving no sacrifice in 
the matter of interior planning to secure this effect. 

(2) A skillful handling of roof surfaces, which 
makes all possible use of the roof’s legitimate func- 
tions in the way of contributing to house design. 
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First Floor 


(3) Excellent use of half-timber in connection 
with brick or stucco, which makes abundantly plain 
to the most-casual observer the nature of such use,— 
structural and in full accord with historic building 
practice when a framework of timbers is filled in 
with brick which are either left exposed or plastered 
over, or else when used without intent to deceive as 
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Entrance Porch, House of Grant Thorn, Esq., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


D. A. Summo, Architect 


narrow strips of wood set into the walls of plaster or 
stucco to add decorative interest or to secure accent. 

(4) Telling and consistent use of building mate- 
rials which create contrasts, giving emphasis to the 
value of each,—stone in combination with shingles; 
brick combined with wood and stucco in the afore- 
said half-timber patterns; use of clapboards, either 
alone or with brick or stone, and much use of slate 


on roofs, the “valleys” being rounded, as the his- 
toric use of slate requires, to avoid sharp lines. 

(5) Skill also in the placing of window openings, 
singly or else grouped, or sometimes so planned that 
several windows are combined with a door to form 
effective and graceful fenestration, the architectural 
value of the grouping often emphasized by use above 


the openings of a heavy beam, carved or hand hewn. 
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House of Grant Thorn, Esq., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Fall in Grade Permits Successful Locating of Garage in Basement. 


D. A. Summo, Architect 
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The characteristics enumerated here are, it will be 
noted, those which give to English domestic archi- 
tectural expression its strength and charm, and which 
clothe them with a quality which differs from that 
possessed by the architectural styles of any other 
country. Study of floor plans discloses the fact that 
interior arrangements possess the same English char- 
acteristics which distinguish the This 
planning includes provision for a few rooms of 
ample sizes, low ceiled perhaps, with wide fireplaces 
and lighted by the casement windows, single .or 
grouped in one way or another, which as already 
said, add architectural interest to the exterior as well 
as to the interior. This expression of strong Eng- 
lish architectural characteristics is in no 
archeological. Good architecture demands the adapt- 
ing or fitting of a form or style to the purpose to be 
served, and the retaining as far as possible of the 
spirit of the design while altering its expression. 

In studying Mr. Forster’s work there is, however, 
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Sun Porch, House of Grant Thorn, Esq., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


October, 1925 


almost invariably to be found a spiritual quality 
which defies analysis and which for want of a better 
word might be called “character” or “personality.” 
Many an architect, given a certain quantity of build- 
ing material, both could and would create a structure 
which would be practical and comfortable as a dwell- 
ing, and yet he might quite fail in securing that subtle 
and highly elusive quality which distinguishes all 
of Mr. Forster’s work, in one degree or another, — 
possibly not always in the highest degree, since like 
some other architects he seems to “profit most’? when 
he “serves best,” or, expressed in other words, he 
does his best work when the absolute utmost must 
be obtained for the client’s money, and when much 
ingenuity and considerable effort must be exercised 
to build the house at all. This is likely to require the 
omission of ornament and the reliance upon form and 
the use of materials in ways which emphasize beauty 
of line and strength of structure. Discipline is always 
wholesome, especially when applied to architecture. 
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HOUSE OF GRANT THORN, ESQ., NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


D. A. SUMMO, ARCHITECT 
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N interesting example of the use 
A of half-timber patterns, stucco 
and brick is found in this small house 
recently completed at New Rochelle. 
The use of timber is here logically 
carried out, as the frame of the house 
is left exposed in true English fashion. 
Between the timbers of the frame, 
which were gone over by hand with 
an adze to give them an antique effect, 
stucco and brick are used. In con- 
trast to the plain character of the 
plaster used between the _ timbers 
above, rough brick of interesting tex- 
ture are set into the panels formed by 
the timbers of the first story. The 
variety of patterns used in these 
panels of brickwork adds much to the 
charm and quaintness of the build- 
ing. Metal casements with heavily 
leaded small panes of glass give 
further distinction to the design as 
well as scale to the window openings, 
very characteristic of English work of 
the earlier architectural periods. 

The composition of the elevations is 
pleasingly proportioned and shows 
careful study. The large sun room at 
one end of the house is made an in- 
tegral part of the building itself by 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET— 56 
House of Grant Thorn, Esq., New Rochelle, N. Y.; D. A. Summo, Architect 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Lighting and cooking. 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 
Frame. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Timber, stucco and brick. 
ROOF: 
Shingles. 
WINDOWS: 
Steel casements. 
FLOORS: 
Oak. 
HEATING: 
Hot Water. 
PLUMBING: : 
Enameled iron fixtures. 
water. 


srass piping for hot 


means of repeating the treatment of vertical timbers 
and quaint brickwork and by extending the main sill 
of the second floor of the house to form a base for 
the high plank balustrade which is the crowning 
feature of the porch. A tall chimney, surmounted 
by pots, balances the design in a pleasing manner. 

The plan of this house is as simple and straight- 
forward as is its exterior design. A center hall and 
stairway separate a large living room on the left 
from a dining room and kitchen on the right. At 
the rear of the kitchen is a servants’ bedroom and 
hath, which obviates the necessity of using space 


é 
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INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
Whitewood. 


INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Sand-finished plaster. 


DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Dark stained woodwork 
plaster. 


APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 


and natural 


COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
50 cents. 


DATE OF COMPLETION: 
April, 1925. 


on the second floor for these rooms. On the second 
floor, in spite of the long slope of the principal roof, 
three good sized bedrooms, two baths, a dressing 
room and several large closets are provided. Case- 
ment windows open from one of the bedrooms onto 
the roof of the sun parlor, thus permitting use of 
this space as a sleeping porch. The high plank bal- 
ustrade forms an excellent screen for this open 
upper porch. The location of the house on rising 
ground is unusually fortunate, since it permits the 
introduction of a garage under the house, reached 
from a lower level, an arrangement highly practical. 
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Detail of Fenestration of Dining Room Wall 
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HOUSE OF FRANCIS ROGERS, ESQ., NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
D. A. SUMMO, ARCHITECT 


IVEN the same plan and prac- 

tically the same cubic contents 
for a small house, it is interesting to 
note the variations possible in exte- 
rior design, In this small house at 
New Rochelle the architect used a 
plan almost identical with that of the 
Grant Thorn house, illustrated upon 
page 233, but in exterior treatment the 
two houses are quite dissimilar. In- 
stead of using half-timber forms, stucco 
and brick to secure a_ picturesque 
effect, following old English prece- 
dent, the exterior walls here are covered 
with rough-cast stucco, and the steep 
pitched roof is brought down to the 
top of the first story. Curving ridges 
and overhanging eaves give a pleas- 
ing, low effect. The arched entrance 
door as well as the double and triple 
windows on the entrance facade show 
above them interesting mouldings of 
cast cement. Heavy plank shutters, 
window boxes and a solid entrance 
door, all painted blue-green, are the 
important decorative features of the 
design. A small entrance porch with 
separate gable is well located at the 
center of the entrance facade. The 
soft wall tints of the stucco contrast 
pleasantly with the moss green and 
copper tones of the stained roof 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET— 57 
House of Francis Rogers, Esq., New Rochelle, N. Y.; D. A. Summo, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 
Frame. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Stucco. 
ROOF : 
Shingles, stained. 
WINDOWS: 
Steel casements. 
FLOORS: 
Oak. 
HEATING: 
Hot water. 
PLUMBING: 
Enameled iron fixtures; brass piping for hot 
water. 


shingles. Green firs and spruces prevent monotony 
of bare, unbroken wall surfaces, and several slender 
birches give an informal accent to the small front 
lawn, at the side of which a sloping drive leads to 
a garage located under the rear portion of the house. 

The plan shows rooms slightly larger than those 
in the Grant Thorn house. The arrangement of the 
closets and the kitchen entry at the rear of the front 
hall is compact and practical, involving no waste 
space. A servant’s bedroom and bath, with good 
sized closet, are included, just as they are in the 
Thorn house. The second floor also shows three 
good sized master bedrooms, but in this case only 


a —— 


Detail of Porch and Garden Facade 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Lighting and cooking fittings. 


INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
Whitewood. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Sand finish plaster. 
DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Dark stained wood and tinted walls. 


APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
39,750. 


COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
50 cents. 


DATE OF COMPLETION: 
December, 1924. 


one bath is included. More space is lost here than 
on the second floor of the Thorn house, on account 
of the deep overhanging of the roof. Space under 
the eaves, however, is utilized for closet and storage 
purposes. Part of this space, which might be almost 
useless because of the roof’s overhang, has been used 
for an upper floor porch, probably a sleeping porch, 
since it is reached only from one of the bedrooms. 

The house, upon the whole, is an excellent ex- 
ample of the American following of what is often 
termed the “modern English” domestic style, a type 
which is well adapted to present-day American 
needs, and which may be given interesting treatment. 
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HOUSE OF MISS EDITH BOGUE, MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
CLIFFORD C. WENDEHACK, ARCHITECT 


/ 
' 


HIS house, which was built three 
years ago, is a model of English | 
charm. Here rough-cast stucco with | 
half-timber design on the front of the | 
second story, combined with heavy 
siding under the front gable, gives in- | 
dividuality and distinction. Louver 
openings under the peaks of the main 
roof give ventilation to the unfinished 
attic space. The windows are spacious 
and well placed, giving well lighted, 
sunny interiors. In this house the liv- 
ing porch is really a continuation of 
the living room, being built into the 
house itself instead of projecting from 
the end elevation. This location of 
the porch saves money, and tends to 
make a more compact plan. The tall 
exterior chimney of red brick, capped 
with stucco and chimney pots, forms 
a strong motif at the end of the house, 
balancing in a measure the large front 
gable, the long, low slope of which 
adds much to the picturesque quality 
of the design. Arched windows on 
either side of the lower story of this 
gable give a pleasingly balanced and 
symmetrical effect to the building. 
The plan is unusually well studied 
and worked out. The front entrance 
First Floor lobby connects not only with the main 
hall of the house but also through an 
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House of Miss Edith Bogue, Montclair, N. J.; Clifford C. Wendehack, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 

GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 

Frame. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 

Stucco, timbers and clapboards. 
ROOF: 

Shingles, stained. 
WINDOWS: 

Metal casements. 
FLOORS: 

Red oak. 
HEATING: 

Steam. 
PLUMBING: 
Enameled iron fixtures with brass piping. 


entry with the cellar stairs and kitchen. The latter 
is purposely located at the front of the first floor, 
making it possible to place the dining room adjacent 
to the loggia and porch at the rear. A pantry sepa- 
rates the dining room and kitchen, and ample space 
for stores and ice box is provided adjacent to the 


servants’ porch. The main stairway, which con- 
tinues up to the third floor, is located at one side 
of the wide entrance hall. The second floor has 
three master bedrooms, two large baths, and ample 
closet space. The location of one of the baths over 
the pantry makes for economy in the plumbing lay- 


Detail of Entrance 


FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET— 58 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Lighting, cooking and laundry apparatus. 


INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
Cypress, ‘stained. 

INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Rough plaster. 

DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Stained wood and painted walls. 


COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
55 cents. 


YEAR OF COMPLETION: 
1922. 


out. On the whole, the plans of both the first. and 
second floors are original and conveniently worked 
out. Study of the exterior views of the house will 
prove that a considerable part of its charm is due to 
the use at the windows of casements of metal which 
open out. Casements, of course, heighten the Eng- 
lish character of the building, which looks its best 
with evergreens and shrubbery massed against the 
stucco-covered walls, and added contrast is gained 
by the stucco walls in connection with the stained 
shingles of the roof. The house is representative of 
the excellent work of its kind now being done. 


Entrance to Dining Room 
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HOUSE OF FRANK NOBBE, ESQ., ST. ALBANS, N. Y. 
CLIFFORD C. WENDEHACK, ARCHITECT 


MONG tthe recent examples of 
A small houses built in the Eng- 
lish style, in which half-timber forms, 
stucco and brick have been success- 
fully combined, this house on Long 
Island is excellent. Located close to 
the sidewalk, on a street of a subur- 
ban town, the living room and din- 
ing room have been so placed that 
each room extends entirely through 
the house, making it possible to have 
casement doors at the rear opening 
onto a small garden. This plan is par- 
ticularly good for houses located near 
a street, since it makes it possible for 
the occupants to enjoy the privacy of 
a garden at the rear. The kitchen here 
is located on the street, with the ser- 
vice entrance at the end of the house. 
Brick, which is used for part of the 
first story wall, is carried up to the 
peak of the front gable which faces 
the street. This gable, with its entrance 
porch on the first floor, and with its 
long sloping roof line, makes a pleasant 
break in the length of the front facade. 
Half-timber design is successfully in- 
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<a ae troduced on the second floor under 
= the over-hanging roof, and rough-cast 
First Floor stucco completes the remaining wall 


surfaces. The brick chimneys, de- 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET— 59 
House of Frank Nobbe, Esq., St. Albans, N. Y.; Clifford C. Wendehack, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 


GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 

3rick and wood frame, covered with stucco. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 

Wood, stucco and brick. 
ROOF: 

Variegated slate. 
WINDOWS: 

Metal casements. 
FLOORS: 

Oak and tile. 
HEATING: 

Steam. 


signed after the English style, give an added note 
of interest to the design. The plan is convenient 
and practical in layout, showing a central hall with 
coat room under the stairs at the end opposite the 
entrance. Fireplaces add to the architectural inter- 
est of both living and dining rooms, A large en- 
closed porch, which is placed adjacent to the living 
room, is made an integral part of the design by 
carrying down over it the long slope of the roof. 
The pantry, service stairs and entrance, together 
with the kitchen, occupy the extreme end of the 
first floor. The servants’ bedroom and bath are 


Detail of Entrance 


PLUMBING: 
Porcelain fixtures in master baths; brass pip- 
ing for hot water. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Lighting and laundry equipment. 
INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
Oak. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Sand-finished plaster. 
DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Stained plaster and wood. 
COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
63 cents. 


YEAR OF COMPLETION: 
1923. 


above the kitchen. From the service stairway access 
is had through one of the master baths to the rest 
of the second floor, where three bedrooms and two 
baths are well located. Special attention might be 
drawn to the arrangement of the servants’ room. 
In several of the small houses shown in these pages 
maids’ rooms and baths are provided adjoining the 
kitchens. Desirable as this arrangement is in many 
respects, it makes heavy demands upon valuable first 
floor area. In Mr. Nobbe’s house the same privacy 
is had by placing them over the kitchen in what is in 
effect a separate wing, an excellent and practical plan. 
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HOUSE OF PAUL GREIG, ESQ., ST. PAUL 


CHE] "ARCHITECT URAL +ORUM 
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KENNETH P. WORTHEN, ARCHITECT 


T is interesting and gratifying to note that good 
examples of the simple adaptation of Elizabethan 
architecture in modern small American houses are 


not restricted to any one locality. 


In St. Paul three 


small houses in this style have recently been com- 
pleted, illustrations and plans of which are included 
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in this issue of THE Forum. This particular house, 
which was built for Paul Greig, shows an interesting 
elevation in which rough-cast stucco is relieved on 
the second story by half-timber design. The kitchen 
is fittingly placed at the front of the house, making 
it possible to locate the living room, dining room and 
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House of Paul Creig, Esq., St. Paul; Kenneth P. Worthen, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 
Frame. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Wood and stucco in half-timber patterns. 
ROOF: 
Shingles stained in varying shades of green, 
red and yellow. 
WINDOWS: 
Wood, casements and double-hung. 
FLOORS: 
Oak throughout. 
HEATING: 
Hot water. 
PLUMBING: 
Porcelain fixtures, and brass piping for hot 
water. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
For lighting and cooking. 


INTERIOR MILL 
Oak. 

INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Light, sand-finished plaster. 


INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Stained woodwork and natural toned plaster. 


APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
28,000. 


COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 


36 cents, including a separate, single-car garage. 


WORK: 


DATE OF COMPLETION: 
September 1, 1925, 


Above the 
porch is an outdoor sleeping room, which connects 
with the principal bedroom. Four bedrooms and 
one bath occupy the second floor. The small corner 
bedroom at the rear of the house is intended for a 
servant, and a servant’s bathroom is in the basement. 

Like many another innovation in domestic archi- 
tecture, the occasional placing of the kitchen at the 
front of a house has now been accepted and its ad- 


yorch at the back, facing the garden. 
] s g 


Fireplace in Living Room 


vantages are realized. In this instance the advan- 
tages of the plan are quite apparent, for there is 
afforded back of the house opportunity for a garden, 
into which the windows of living and dining rooms 
face and which the veranda overlooks. Placing the 
kitchen so that it faces the street need not be objec- 
tionable, particularly when, as in this instance, the 
service entrance which leads to it is at the side, and 
easily screened from being viewed from the street. 
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HOUSE OF THEODORE CHRISTIENSON, ESQ., ST. PAUL 
KENNETH P. WORTHEN, ARCHITECT 


HIGH pitched tile roof, a triple-arched en- 

trance porch and a long sloping roof on the 
front gable are the prominent features of this 
simple English house. Half-timber design relieves 
the monotony of the rough-cast stucco on the walls 
of the second story, and window shutters emphasize 
the fenestration of the front gable. An interesting 
feature of the plan is the symmetrical layout of the 
rooms on either side of a small entrance hall, at the 
rear of which, included within the walls of the 
house, is a small garage. No pantry separates the 
kitchen and dining room, but a small breakfast al- 


First Floor 


cove opens off the kitchen. This is a well planned 
house for a small family not worried by the servant 
problem. ‘The second floor provides three bedrooms. 

Examination of the plans of this house shows at 
once that several departures from the usual planning 
of small or moderate sized houses have been made. 
The planning of the living room so that it opens 
through wide doors into the sun porch at one end 
and is extended at the opposite end by the fireplace 
alcove makes what is in effect one room, which 
might seem to be a trifle long for its width, which is 
about 13 feet. Windows are on three sides of the room, 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET— 61 
House of Theodore Christienson, Esq., St. Paul; Kenneth P. Worthen, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 

GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 

Frame, walls, and garage of hollow tile. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 

Half-timber and stucco. 
ROOF: 

Tile. 
WINDOWS: 

Wood casements. 
FLOORS: 

Oak downstairs ; metal upstairs. 
HEATING: 

Hot water. 
PLUMBING: 

Enameled iron fixtures 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Heating and cooking. 

INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
Oak stained. 

INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Sand-finished plaster. 

INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
\Voodwork and plaster painted. 

APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
36,500. 


COMPLETE COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
36 cents. 


DATE OF COMPLETION: 
January 1, 1925. 


\ much more striking innovation, however, is the 
arrangement of the garage so that it is surrounded 
upon three sides by the house itself. Use of such 
valuable area for a garage may be justified, however, 
particularly if the owner cares for and drives the car 
himself. 
ably solves the problems of heating and lighting and 
the supplying of hot water. A glance at the speci- 
fications will show that the architect planned the 
garage with walls of tile, and the ceiling is fireproof, 
necessary no doubt to comply with local building 
laws governing fireproofing of garage construction. 


Placing the garage in this position prob- 


Entrance Detail 


The pleasing appearance of the exterior of the 
house is due in large measure to the consistent use 
of materials. One frequently wonders that tile are 
not being more widely used for roofing, particularly 
when the walls of a building are built of stucco. All 
over the world stucco houses are roofed with tile, 
and there seems to be a certain agreement, historical 
as well as architectural, between the two. Added to 
the use of appropriate materials, the house shows an 
interesting breaking up of the main facade. The 
little entrance porch, with its three arches, being 
really a loggia, the depth giving a certain shadow. 
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Fireplace in Living Room 
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KENNETH P. WORTHEN, ARCHITECT 


OCATED among tall trees, this stucco house 
shows an interesting balance in design, not lack- 
ing, however, in picturesque quality. Rough-cast 
stucco is used throughout, relieved on the front 
gable by half-timber design. Situated close to the 


First Floor 


ground, red brick is used for the top of the founda- 
tion walls above grade, as well as for the entrance 
steps. The long, sloping lines of the roof of the 
front part of the house are carried down over the 
projecting living porch on one side and over the 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET— 62 
House of F. W. Butler, Esy., St. Paul; Kenneth P. Worthen, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: Lighting and cooking. 
Frame. INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: Oak. 
BEBINE BOG SUCCO. INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
ROOF: Smooth and rough plaster. 
Cedar shingles. 
: " fhe INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
WINDOWS: Stained and painted woodwork; painted walls. 
Wood casements and double-hung sash. 
3 : APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
FLOORS: c 
; 32,500. 
Oak throughout. 
| HEATING: COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
Hot water. 39 cents, including a separate two-car garage. 
PLUMBING: DATE OF COMPLETION: 
Enameled iron fixtures. February 1, 1925. 


entrance porch on the other. The end of the living house. It gives a certain variety to the building. 
room, which comes between these two porches, is The plan of the first floor shows an entrance 
brought out flush with them and is separately roofed. vestibule and stair hall at one side, instead of in the 
This unusual treatment is pleasingly proportioned center, making it possible to have a spacious living 
and successfully carried out, indicating one of the room with adjoining porch, opening out of which is 
many variations possible even in a small, rectangular a dining room at the rear of the house, affording 
privacy and a pleasant view of the 
surrounding woods. The kitchen is 
large, and a breakfast alcove is in- 
cluded. The second floor has one 
large and two small bedrooms, with 
one bath. Here the closet space seems 
inadequate, as closets located under 
sloping roofs seldom provide adequate 
height for hanging space. For a non- 
servant nienage, however, the plan is 
compact, convenient and practical. 

One interesting little detail which 
adds a certain character to the building 
might be noted. At the main entrance 
by placing at each side of the door and 
within the vestibule a small closet (one 
for coats and one for umbrellas) it has 
been possible to simulate the appear- 
ance of a thick wall of stucco or adobe, 
which naturally has the effect of add- 
ing a note of solidity to the structure, 
particularly pleasing in connection 
with the brick steps and pavement of 
the platform before the door. 

It is always wise to place the veran- 
da at a part of the house where it will 
not be a part of the entrance. Here 
the veranda fills the area formed by 
the projection of the dining room be- 
yond the body of the house, and it is 
reached by a casement window or door 
from the living room. The plan of the 
veranda suggests its being enclosed in 
The Main Entrance winter and made a practical sun porch. 
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House of W. C. McDonald, Esq., Winnetka, IIl.; William Campbell Wright, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 

GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 

Frame. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 

Timber, stucco and rough common brick. 
ROOF: 

Redwood shingles. 
WINDOWS: 

Wood, double-hung, and casements. 
FLOORING: 

Red oak, stained brown. 
HEATING: 

Hot water. 


PLUMBING: ' 
Porcelain fixtures and brass piping. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Lighting and cooking. 
INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
Red gum trim and birch doors. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Plain, rough plaster. 


DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Walnut stained trim downstairs; enamel up- 


stairs. 
APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
40,000. 
COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
45 cents. 


DATE OF COMPLETION: 
December, 1924. 


NE of the most attractive houses recently built 


in which wood, stuceo and brick in half-timber 


patterns have been successfully combined is this 
small house in a suburb of Chicago. It is a pity that 
so attractive a small house should not have more 
ground about it, since the close proximity of com- 
monplace architecture would obscure it were it not 
so remarkably good that it seems to stand by itself. 

The plan is as interesting and carefully studied as 
is the exterior. The living room is so placed that it 
has windows on three sides,—a very desirable fea- 
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Entrance to Garage 


ture. Through an attractive entrance porch the 
main hall is reached, running through the house, 
with a door at the rear leading to the garage. From 
the dining room, which is nearly square, casement 
doors open into a sun parlor or breakfast porch. The 
kitchen is spacious and well supplied with closets 
and cabinets. On the second floor are three master 
bedrooms and bath, and one maid’s room and bath, 
located above the garage. The pitch of the roof has 
been made sutficiently steep, so that but comparatively 
little floor space is lost in the second story rooms. 
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The Imperial Theater at Fontainebleau 


By SAMUEL E. GIDEON 


PON entering the main court to Fontaine- 
bleau Palace one would never suspect that 
the somewl monotonous, three-storied 
wing on the right,%uilt by Louis XV, houses the 
interesting littl ater of Napoleon III. There is 
nothige on the exterior to call attention to the fact, 
since the theater was built within the walls of the 
original structure as late as 1854. The gallery was 
declared unsafe by the Palace architect and, except 
for the practice of students of the opera in the 
Conservatoire Americaine, the theater is no longer 
in use or open to the public. The brief historical 
notes given here are taken from the documents of 
the Palace, which have been carefully preserved. 
This pleasant room for small theatrical produc- 
tions is located on the site of the west part of the an- 
cient Galerie d’ Ulysse, which Louis XV ordered to be 
destroyed in 1737 to make room for the Louis XV 
wing, designed for the use of the Princes. Napoleon 
I assigned this wing to the Military School from 
1803 to 1809. The theater, built by the architect 
Lefuel, was finished in 1856 at the very moment the 
room of the ancienne comedie, located in the Cour 
de la Fontaine, was destroyed by fire. Decorated 
with extraordinary taste in the style of Louis XVI, 
the general scheme of the room is in white stucco 
and gold, animated with garlands of foliage. The 
domed ceiling, painted by Ch. Voillemot, is a com- 
position of two allegorical figures, “Music and 
Poetry,” surrounded by cupids. The rail of the 
first balcony is decorated with flowers, foliage and 
treillis, the work of Clement in the year 1854. 
The imperial /oge, situated at the center of the 


first balcony, was decorated by Mole and Rube in 
jonquille satin with gilt buttons. The three adjoin- 
ing parlors are decorated in blue. The parterre 
was reserved for officers and civil functionaries, all 
in uniform. The first balcony, also upholstered in 
jonquille satin with gilt buttons, was reserved for 
the Emperor and Empress and members of their 
Court. The second balcony, designed like the lower, 
was reserved for invited guests. The third balcony 
was a ring of loges partially screened by gilded 


wooden treillis. These were also reserved for 
guests. The furniture of the balconies is in the 


style of Louis XVI, and the woodwork is decorated 
in white and gold. The theater can seat 430 persons. 

The formal opening of the theater took place on 
May 18, 1857, in the presence of the Grand Duke 
Constantine of Russia, the Emperor Napoleon III, 
and the Empress Eugenie and their entire Court. 
The actors of the Theatre Francais played Le Mari 
a la Campagne (“The Husband in the Country”) 
and Une Tempete dans un Verre d’Eau (“A Tem- 
pest in a Glass of Water”) by Leon Gozlaw. After 
the performance the Emperor called the artists, 
Regnier, Delaunay, and Miles. Fix and Figeac, and 
congratulated them, and entertained them and all 
the artists at dinner in the Galerie Henri I]. On 
this occasion the Empress wore a gown of white 
brocade and a diadem and necklace of sapphires, 
which she treasured above all her jewels. The 
theater was frequently used while the Court was at 
Fontainebleau, from 1857 to 1868. The theater 
stands as a pathetic monument to the magnificent 
days of Napoleon, Eugenie, and the French Empire. 
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DECORATION & FURNITURE 


Combining Furniture of Different Periods 


By ALFRED LOWDEN 


MERICA is often called the ‘‘melting pot” of 
the nations. We pride ourselves upon the 
fact that we can take material from every 

clime and mould it into a unity of strength and good 
citizenship. But when using, in combination, furni- 
ture of different periods, we are arrant cowards. The 
first thing a client asks a decorator is, “Can I use a 
French or Italian chair with my English furniture ?” 
In nine cases out of ten the client possesses a typical 
modern apartment, with stereotyped plain or paneled 
walls, and a few pieces of English or French furni- 
ture, as the case may be. The client seems to think 
that by placing furniture of one particular style in 
the first room that happens to suit his fancy, that room 
is at once transformed into a French, English or 
Spanish type of room, whereas to have a room true 
to a particular period it is necessary to have all archi- 
tectural details correct, as well as the character of the 
furniture in keeping with the period. To have a proper 


Photos Loaned by John H. Hutaff, Inc. 


Louis XV room, attention must be given to the ceiling, 
paneling, draperies and rugs, as well as to the furni- 
ture. So why not get rid of the period bugaboo, and 
strive for a harmonious combination of different 
periods and styles? 

With early American furniture it 1s consistent and 
effective to use French provincial pieces, forming a 
delightful combination. The simplicity and naive 
charm of the French peasant and early American 
furniture seem to spring from the same source,—the 
desire for sturdy utility combined with unsophisticated 
grace. These French pieces are also frequently inex- 
pensive, as well as being particularly suitable for the 
furnishing of the average country home or small city 
apartment. Plain or gaily figured chintzes combined 
with these types of furniture give a domestic atmos- 
phere and unostentatious sense of cheer and hospi- 
tality, which the more formal styles often lack. 

Furniture of the styles of Louis XVI and the 


An Informal Arrangement of Furniture of Various Styles in a Small Living Room 
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Furniture of Many Styles Is Placed in An Italian 
Setting with Pleasing Results 


Adam brothers may be combined with perfect pro- 
priety. Both are true to Classical tradition and all in 
complete unity, since the Adam style derived its in- 
spiration largely from that of Louis Seize, and min- 
gles agreeably with its French confrere. A more de- 
lightful room for formal occasions than one contain- 
ing furniture of the period of the last Louis and 
that of the Adam brothers cannot be imagined. Walls 
of an agreeable Adam green, with draperies of mate- 
rial with Classical motifs, produce a dignified and 
stately ensemble, in which entertaining becomes a 
delightful as well as a highly graceful function. 
The present revival of interest in Spanish furni- 
ture and household art in this country is singularly 
fortunate. Spain is really the one country left to- 
day that still has its own private collections of do- 
mestic art. So far it has been extremely difficult to 
penetrate beyond those beautiful wrought iron grilles 
and to carry away many of the rare and beautiful 
pieces within. The Spaniard loves his home and 
jealously guards its contents. So, if you are fortu- 
nate enough to possess even one or two Spanish 
pieces, don’t sigh for the moon and wish for the un- 
attainable, for you can very easily fill out your 
scheme of furnishing with Italian or English furni- 
ture of the later seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries, and yet have a room with more interest 
than a purely Spanish room might possess. For mod- 
ern use a Spanish room is likely to be a little too 
austere, and perhaps a trifle too suggestive of musti- 
ness and discomfort ; but a few well selected Spanish 
pieces, it cannot be denied, lend dignity to a room. 
Located on the roof of one of New York’s tall 
buildings there is an attractive apartment which has a 
decidedly Spanish atmosphere, though most of the 


furniture is really French and English. Crimson 
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A Grouping of Furniture of the Italian Renaissance, 


Elizabethan and Queen Anne Periods 


draperies of antique damask against old parchment 
tinted stucco walls definitely establish the Spanish 
character in spite of the scarcity of Spanish furni- 
ture. A fine old Spanish refectory table, with char- 
acteristic wrought iron stretcher, is placed before a 
studio window, with its hangings of crimson damask. 
An antique vestment of velvet in soft shades of green 
and crimson thrown over this table helps to bring 
out the patina of the mellow old wood, creating a de- 
lightful sense of color and richness. On one side of 
the room is an old Gothic chest, in perfect harmony 
with a near-by English sofa, covered with an exotic 
patterned crewel. Some typical Spanish arm chairs 
and monks’ stools lend dignity and atmosphere that 
are altogether delightful. At the far end of the 
room is a Louis XVI desk of simple lines, which is 
in entire harmony with the other old pieces. 

The most difficult furniture to handie is perhaps 
that of the period of Queen Anne. The ball and 
claw foot and cabriole leg seem to insist on their own 
rights, and are likely to refuse association with pieces 
of other periods, I have, however, seen it used suc- 
cessfully when combined with pieces of the William 
and Mary era and the more simple types of Chippen- 
dale. Even furniture of the whimsical type of Louis 
XV may be used with that of the more substantial 
periods. For years we have been under the impres- 
sion that draperies to be used with period furniture 
and antiques should always be of fine damasks and 
brocades. This is another fetish, since linen can be 
used without spoiling the effect and atmosphere of 
the room; in fact an attractive linen has often more 
character and beauty than a more pretentious mate- 
rial, producing a delightful and informal note in 
keeping with the democratic character of our lives. 
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an R-W way 


“‘Ouality leaves 
itsimprint” 


for every doorway 


There is no doorway problem, large or small, that R-W equipment 


The installations described below are typical of 


the experience of thousands who use the R-W way—the right way: 


Edward Wotton, Supt. of Equipment, Chicago Motor 
Coach Co., Chicago, says: “Large door openings are necessary in 
our garages to provide safety clearance for motor coaches. Our large 
West Side garage has two 40 ft. by 17 ft. openings. Door hangers for 
openings this size must be of proper design and construction or the 
great weight of the doors will soon put them out of commission. 

“After experience with many other types of hangers, we have 
standardized on Richards-Wilcox Equipment, using ball-bearing trol- 
leys of sufficient capacity to avoid overloading, because its absolute 
rigidity prevents misalignment and excessive wear. 

“One 40 ft. by 17 ft. opening was equipped with a pair of sliding 


ichards-Wilcox Mf 


“A Haneer fow any Door that Slides. 


doors, weighing 4,500 lbs. each. These doors must be operated hun- 
dreds of times each day, as our buses are constantly leaving or 
returning. F 

“The other opening was fitted with 4-fold doors running on R-W. 
No. 925 trolleys. Each door weighs 2,300 lbs.—or a total weight of 
9,200 Ibs.; yet with the R-W equipment these doors can be easily 
handled by one man. ; 

“The old type of door was so hard to operate it often was not 
opened wide enough, and accidents resulted, after which the doors 
never would operate properly. Our R-W equipped doors are most 
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The Work of an Eighteenth Century Architect 


A Review by ROBERT McLAUGHLIN 


HIS volume, coming as one of the series which 

deals with Masters of Architecture, is particularly 
welcome in clarifying the rather shadowy idea of 

Sir John Soane and his work which generally prevails. 
The architect is undoubtedly far less present in his work 
than the painter or sculptor. Architecture is to only a 
small degree an expression of the individual man. The 
economic element, which is being emphasized in current 
writings, is largely the architect’s 
master and is responsible for new 
and interesting forms. Occa- 
sionally a figure appears who 
seems to stamp his architecture 
with something quite individual. 
Soane came to London in 1768, 
during the most flourishing peri- 
od of the Palladian era. A pen- 
sion from the king, secured 
through the interest of Sir Wil- 
liam Chambers, sent him to Italy 
for three years. Direct ‘contact 
with classic sources was bound 
to have its effect on the vital, 
original mind which Soane un- 
doubtedly possessed. He was the 
leading early exponent of the 
English classic revival in active 
practice. Piranesi, through his 
superhuman output of powerfully 
imaginative studies, had kindled 
enthusiasm for direct contact 
with classic sources. Stuart and 
Revett furnished the data which brought these sources 
into the London architect’s office, but, like many English- 
men, Soane regarded study of Palladio and other theor- 
izers of the Renaissance as acquiring knowledge obtained 
at second hand. Soane shared with Piranesi a love for 
the motives and paraphernalia of classic architecture, by 
the sheer weight of whose collective effect richness could 
be produced. His early years were filled with elaborate 
and imaginative schemes for bridges and palaces,—never 
executed. His later years were devoted to the collection 
of the drawings and fragments now housed in the Mu- 
seum which bears his name. Soane, the son of a master 
bricklayer, was keenly alive to the value that an archi- 
tect derives from surrounding himself with sources of 
beauty and learning, and he put his knowledge to account. 
He was too lone a figure, too original without being 
supremely great, to have executed a great deal of work, 
and much that he has done has been destroyed. His 
chief work, a large part of the Bank of England, is re- 
ceiving special attention now, as alterations are in prog- 
ress which will carry that structure up into the air. His 
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work there has most of the characteristics typical of Eng- 
lish monumental architecture of the period. The Eng- 
lish have seldom been at home in monumental work. 
During Soane’s period, at any rate, grandeur was frilled 
with fussiness, simplicity becomes bareness, and richness 
is usually misapplied. Soane shows little. evidence of 
overcoming this lack of organization and unity. His 
work is important because of the often unsatisfactory 
but always interesting element of 
life and originality that he im- 
parts to his buildings. His ex- 
teriors show a restlessness that 
might have found exercise in a 
Baroque period, His interiors, 
on the other. hand, often show a 
plainness and thinness that is de- 
pressing. The Consols and Col- 
onial Offices of the Bank of Eng- 
land certainly suffer by compari- 
son with a similar scheme in the 
main office of Mr. Morris’ Cu- 
nard Building in New York. 
Turning to his domestic work, 
Soane’s stock at once picks up; 
here, like most Englishmen, he 
is thoroughly at home. The fa- 
cade of his own residence, now 
the Soane Museum, will afford 
a delightful surprise to the read- 
er who has. not known of its 
charm. Quiet and reserved, it 
is in the excellent taste of the 
London town house. We feel that Mr. Birnstingl fails 
to do justice to the spontaneity and unusual arrangement 
of the entrance bays, which seem quite satisfactorily tied 
in with the flanking wall treatment. One of the most in- 
teresting of Soane’s buildings is the mausoleum at the 
Dulwich Gallery. Its manner of building up from cru- 
ciform to square is very successful, and its fine, flat sur- 
face detail is beautiful in character and very well handled. 
This book is well worth while, not because it reveals 
any great amount of good architecture, for there is much 
that is quite bad illustrated here. It does, however, pre- 
sent a most interesting figure, original and provocative. 
Soane taught and lectured widely on architecture, brought 
together his remarkable collection, devoted his energies 
to the designing and erecting of buildings, and (far 
trom least of all) he introduced fire-resisting construc- 
tion and a type of central heating into England. Mr. Birn- 
sting] calls him the first modern English architect. 
SIR JOHN SOANE. By J. J. Birnstingl. In series of Masters 
of Architecture. Edited by Stanley G. Ramsey. 30 pages and 35 


illustrations from photographs by F. R. Yerbury. Price $2.50. 
Charles Seribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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TERRA COTTA OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 200 
Plates, 9 x 12 ins. Price $3. The National Terra Cotta Society, 
19 West 44th Street, New York. é 


RCHITECTS who are concerned with the careful 
A and critical study of precedent, particularly as it 
applies to the ornament and decoration of actual struc- 
ture, owe much to the research which has been involved 
in the publication of the various books and brochures 
issued by the National Terra Cotta Society. This organ- 
ization has never been content to skim the surface of a 
study of the history of terra cotta, and to secure the 
data which have made its publications so valuable, trained 
architects have been commissioned to search out the dis- 
tricts, chiefly in Italy, where the masterpieces of the 
terra cotta workers’ craft exist and secure data which 
when offered later in published form, have added im- 
measurably to the equipment which makes much of our 
modern architecture so accurate. So with the present 
volume, based upon the researches of Arthur Frederick 
Adams during the summer of 1923, the 200 photographs 
from which these plates were made having been selected 
from a far greater number taken by him at the time. 

Terra cotta achieved its greatest triumphs in Italy 
during the Renaissance. Architects of the period real- 
ized that by its use ornament and color which could be 
had in no other way were to be had at no great cost, and 
their patronage supplied the demand without which no 
craft can flourish. To this codperation between archi- 
tect and craftsman are due the matchless examples of 
terra cotta, as beautiful today as centuries ago, with 
which are identified the great names of Luca della 
Robbia, Donatello, Bramante, Brunelleschi, Michaelan- 
gelo and Alberti, and many other great Italians. 

Modern workers in terra cotta have furnished un- 
doubted proof that the masters of the past produced 
little if anything which could not be made today pro- 
vided the demand which stimulated their efforts existed 
now. Much admirable work in terra cotta has been pro- 
duced, and much is continually being done, and yet one 
wonders why the revival of the wide use of this mate- 
rial comes so slowly. Many of the motifs supplied in 
this volume need little or no adaptation to make them 
suitable for use today, and it is possible to fire pieces 
of far greater sizes than could be placed in kilns used 
centuries ago, owing to improvements in kiln building. 

This excellent volume is essentially for the use of the 
designer, and in suggesting the vast possibilities which 
lie in the use of terra cotta it will undoubtedly fulfill its 
destined purpose with considerable benefit to architecture. 


MASTERPIECES OF SPANISH ARCHITECTURE; Romanes- 
que and Allied Styles. 215 pages. 834 x 11% ins. Price $6. 
The Pencil Points Press, Inc., New York. 

T would be difficult to over-estimate the value to archi- 
tecture of reprints of works on design which by 
reason of their rarity are now almost unprocurable. To 
the “Library of Architectural Documents,” which al- 
ready includes three excellent volumes, there is now 

added this important work on Spanish architecture, a 

reprint of plates or portions of plates from the great 

work, “Monumentos Arquitectonicos des Espana,” pub- 
lished by the Spanish Government during the last cen- 
tury. The selection of the plates has been made with 
considerable care and taste, and the descriptive text by 
John V. Van Pelt adds to the book’s interest and value. 


PROBLEMS IN ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. By Clinton 
V. Bush and Edgar D. Townsley. 64 pages and plates, 9 x 12 
ins. Price $1.08. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 


See ae of drafting or architectural drawing 
often find difficulty in visualizing intelligently the 
details of construction which are portrayed in their 
drawings. The average student of drafting has no 
opportunity of watching the erection of a building such 
as is likely to be the subject of his studies, and, as every 
advanced student knows, it is important to have a visible 
demonstration of construction if the drafting of details 
is to be intelligently done. It requires actual experience if 
the principles of construction are to be understood. 

This work might be described as a study or exercise 
in architectural drawing for a student who has mastered 
elementary mechanical drawing. The exercise deals 
with such drafting as would be involved in planning a 
small modern frame house of Colonial design, and the 
subject matter is divided into two parts, the first pre- 
senting each problem in pictorial form, either isometric 
or perspective, while the second shows the working 
drawings in orthographic projection. Along with the 
drawings themselves there are given ample instructions 
regarding planning and such structural details as walls, 
stairways, etc., all fully illustrated and made as plain as 
possible, the entire work being prepared with a view to 
aiding the student toward constructive thinking in terms 
which relate architectural drawing to actual building 
construction. The work has been prepared by Clinton 
V. Bush, Director of Industrial Education, at James- 
town, N. Y., and Edgar D. Townsley, of Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE DOME OF THE ROCK IN JERUSALEM. A Description 
of Its Structure and Decoration. By Ernest Tatham Richmond. 
111 pages besides numerous plates. 10 x 12% ins. Price 
$42 Net. Oxford University Press, New York. 

S the Gothic cathedrals which arose in western Eu- 

rope during the twelfth century and the thirteenth 
were visible expressions of ferverit faith, there have been 
built in the East at various times structures which have 
been erected as symbols of veneration of sacred places 
or holy personages. Venerable Jerusalem enjoys the 
distinction of being held sacred by the Jewish and the 

Mohammedan as well as by the Christian world, and in 

addition to the spots made sacred by events in the life 

of Christ, venerated by Christians of all bodies, there 
are other spots sacred to Islam, and among them is the 

Rock, closely connected with the life of the Prophet. 
This elaborate and superbly produced work is a rec- 

ord of the architecture and ornament of the “Dome,” the 

structure which centuries ago was built over and around 
the Rock, the volume being prepared at a time when 
after more than 800 years Jerusalem was occupied by 

European forces. The typically Mohammedan archi- 

tecture and the sumptuous ornament, largely of tiles and 

mosaic, forms in which the East has always excelled, 
render the “Dome” a masterpiece of oriental building, 

and its splendor has been shown in this volume by a 

large number of plates in color which are of great im- 

portance to students of design, while the structure itself 

is of interest to architects. The author, who is a Fellow of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, writes from the 
point of view of an antiquarian and historian as well as 
from that of an architect, thus obtaining valuable vision. 
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CONCRETE PLAIN AND REINFORCED, Vol. I. By Frederick 
H. Taylor, Sanford E. Thompson, and Edward Smulski. With 
a chapter by Henry C. Robbins. Fourth Edition. 969 pp., 
5%4 x 9 ins. Price $8 Net. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. 
HE scientific study which is being made of concrete 
is due no doubt to its steadily increasing use in 
building and engineering operations of many kinds. 
Most architects and engineers, absorbed as they prob- 
ably are in the claims and demands of varied practice, 
have little opportunity for the experiment and research 
to which progress in the use of any material is due; hap- 
pily, however, architects and engineers have always been 
ready to make known for the general good any special 
knowledge of which they may become possessed, and 
thus what might be called the materia of the scientific 
use of concrete is made wider and deeper. So in this 
instance, for with the appearance of a fourth edition the 
present work has been entirely re-written and is appear- 
ing in three volumes, the first covering reinforced con- 
crete design and construction, the second concrete mate- 
rials and construction, and the third special structures 
in reinforced concrete, all this very carefully prepared in 
accord with the latest and most advanced practice. 
Theory and methods have been presented in the most 
simple and usable forms, and several details, such as 
designs of columns of various types adapted to special 
uses, have been planned to accord with various specific 
city building codes, while the volume is replete with dia- 
grams and tables of every kind. A work on concrete 
which would be more valuable to the engineer and also to 
students of engineering is not likely to appear soon. 


PRINCIPLES OF DECORATION. By R. G. Hatton. 224 pp., 
544 x 8% ins. Price $3.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
ROWTH of good taste in domestic architecture, 
which has been going on during the last decade, 
has quite naturally involved growth of interest in inte- 
rior decoration which is, of course, the logical comple- 
ment of architecture if not actually a part of architec- 
ture itself. This interest has developed the establish- 
ment of many schools in which interior decoration is 
being taught and the publication of countless volumes 
on the subject, many of which are too superficial or 
casual to be of permanent value, but several of which 
are sufficiently useful to merit real and serious attention. 
With studying a subject so broad it is necessary to 
divide it into various departments, and one of the most 
important is concerned with design, which may be con- 
sidered from the standpoints of suitability, esthetic qual- 
ity, melody, scale, proportion, clearness and under sev- 
eral other headings, each of. which requires study by 
anyone who would attain a firm grasp upon the subject. 
Professor Hatton, who has already prepared a num- 
ber of works on drawing, composition and perspective, 
is here concerned largely with design, treating historical 
design in a way as free as possible in order to develop 
independence on the part of the designer. As the 
Preface puts it, “the tenor of the book is, on the whole, 
to urge the decorator to approach his work with the in- 
tention of making it vivacious and effective, intellectual 
and interesting, and to proceed as if no decoration had 
ever existed before, not from conceit of his own abili- 
ties, nor in contempt of the past, but in order to get rid 
of the tendency to use inherited ornamental forms.” 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM BOOK DEPARTMENT 


GRADE SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS; BOOK II 


IS no department of architecture have the last ten 
years seen quite the progress which has been made 
with schoolhouses, a class of buildings of the first im- 
portance, since they exert a strong influence upon their 
communities, and by their architectural excellence or the 
lack of excellence they elevate or lower the architectural 
standards of entire districts. Study of school structures, 
particularly at the hands of a group of well known archi- 
tects, has resulted in their being given a high degree of 
architectural distinction and dignity in the way of de- 
sign, while study directed toward their planning and 
equipment has led to their being practical and convenient 
far beyond what was regarded as an advanced standard 
of efficiency even a few years ago. 


Kensington Schoolhouse, Great Neck, N. Y. 
Wesley Sherwood Bessell, cArchitect 


HIS volume, a companion to another published in 

1914, records the results of endless study and experi- 
ment in different parts of the country, summed up and 
presented. By illustrations of exteriors and interiors, 
by floor plans and carefully written descriptions and 
articles by well known architects and educators, the pres- 
ent high standard of schoolhouse design is made plain, 
and these results which have been achieved by a few 
architects and school boards are thus made possible to 
all architects who are interested in schoolhouse design. 
The compiler has selected from almost 1000 exteriors 
and floor plans the school buildings to be illustrated, 
and the volume records ‘“‘a process of innovation and 
elimination, namely, the introduction from time to time 
of features which have been deemed desirable and _prac- 
tical, and the elimination of things which, owing to 
changed school methods, are no longer required.” 


400 pages; 7% x 104s inches 
Profusely Illustrated; Price $10 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY 
383 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
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The Work of a Versatile Genius 


A Review by E. DONALD ROBB 


HANDSOME volume of drawings, sketches, 
architectural designs and reproductions from 
photographs of executed work, under the happily 

chosen title ‘‘Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, Architect and 
Master of Many Arts,” has recently come from the press 
of the American Institute of 
Architects. While unavoid- 
ably duplicating much that was 
published some years ago in 
a somewhat similar volume, 
there is a great deal of new 
material in the present work, 
and, taken together, the two 
form a very complete record 
of the varied work of this 
gifted artist and architect. In 
addition to the large number 
of illustrations, there is an 
intensely interesting _ bio- 
graphical sketch by the edi- 
tor, Charles Harris Whit- 
aker, and other articles of ap- 
preciation and personal rem- 
iniscence by Ralph Adams 
Cram, Lee Lawrie, George 
Ellery Hale, C. Howard 
Walker, and Hartley Burr 
Alexander. Goodhue’s per- 
sonal charm and the ideals 
which led him in the pursuit 
of solutions to modern archi- 
tectural problems are ably 
and sympathetically set forth 
in the pages of text which 
precede the illustrations and add much to the reader’s 
appreciation and enjoyment. It is a comprehensive work. 
Careful study of Goodhue’s work, from his early days 
to those of his mature years, shows a gradual and con- 
sistent development away from traditional forms and to- 
ward something most decidedly personal. His constant 
effort to solve modern problems,—especially the prob- 
lem of the modern church,—in modern ways was often 
crowned with success because of his very active inventive 
faculties. The exercise of these faculties, prompted by a 
desire to create new architectural forms and composi- 
tions, shows itself in his earliest church designs, prob- 


ably before he felt any serious need for a more modern’ 


expression of architecture on a large scale. Never having 
developed a strong attachment for any of the monuments 
of Gothic architecture through first-hand study (he made 
almost no trips to Europe for that purpose), his imagina- 
tion had a freer opportunity to express itself in original 
ways. He could not be called a deep student of the prin- 
ciples or details of Gothic architecture, and yet his tem- 
perament was forever expressing itself in ways peculiarly 
Gothic in principle, and therefore fundamentally Gothic. 

With the single exception of the new Liverpool 
Cathedral, he was little influenced by the work of any 
other architect, living or dead. Although he possessed a 


Parish House, St. Peter's Church, Morristown, N. J. 


From ‘‘Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, Architect 
and Master of Many Arts” 


good library, he made comparatively little use of it. He 
got his inspiration from within his own fertile mind, and 
found therein ample material to carry his work to its 
logical completion. The same might be said of his render- 
ings in pen and ink, water color, lithographic, pencil or 
what not,—or combination of 
all these,—he was seldom in- 
fluenced by anyone. He used 
to confess to a strong desire 
in his early youth to imitate 
the masterly pen drawings of 
Herbert Railton, but if this 
was actually the case, there is 
little evidence of it in any of 
his work, either early or late. 

Although Goodhue has long 
held a prominent place among 
renderers in pen and ink, this 
rather limited means of ex- 
pression soon proved an in- 
sufficient outlet for his richly 
artistic nature, and we find 
him excelling in water color, 
and in combinations involving 
every medium under the sun, 
—anything to give him the 
result he strove for. Some of 
his best drawings are in 
mediums other than that in 
which his reputation was so 
early made. The two pencil 
drawings of the Peterson: 
house at Brewster, N. Y., the 
Persian fantasy made for 
Elmer Grey, and several sketches made on the margins 
and fly leaves of books stand out conspicuously as ex- 
amples of these. Two other drawings in pen and ink 
after the manner of woodcuts deserve to be noted, not. 
only because of their excellence, but as illustrations of the 
artist’s versatility. One of these is a composite of many 
of his architectural works, among which we recognize the 
West Point Riding Hall, the California Building at San 
Diego, St. Thomas’ Church and, crowning all, the un- 
finished cathedral at Baltimore. The singing swan in 
the shield might seem to signify that he regarded this 
as his final achievement! The other of the two drawings 
is a decorative composition based on the city plan of 
Baltimore in pseudo perspective, with the proposed 
cathedral looming, large and impressive, in the distance. 

Toward the end of the volume are many illustrations 
of examp'es of sculpture produced under Mr. Goodhue’s 
direction by Lee Lawrie, those for the Nebraska State 
Capitol being especially worthy of note. These are fol- 
lowed by a few specimens of bookplates, borders and 
decorative lettering, representing, however, but a frac- 
tion of Goodhue’s work in this field. Taken as a whole, 
the volume is a worthy tribute to a great architect. 


BERTRAM GROSVENOR GOODHUE, Architect and Master of 
Many Arts. Text and 273 Plates, 11 x 14 ins. Price $30. 
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Main Salon of the “Greater Buffalo,” 
showing the beautiful ornamental 
plastering on metal lath; compar- 
able to the finest interiors of the 
best Theatres and Public Build- 
ings on land. This 550-foot Liner 
and its sister-ship — the “Greater 
Detroit” — built for Detroit & 
Cleveland Navigation Co., by 
Davy Co., Engineers, Detroit; de- 
signed by Mr. Frank E Kirby, inter- 
nationally famous Naval Architect. 
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What Greater ieribute than. this 
for Plastering on Metal Lath 


OU KNOW how a big boat creaks and groans 
under the stresses, strains and vibrations to 
which it is constantly subjected. Ordinary plaster- 

ing couldn’t even be considered under such condi- 
tions. But on a base of metal lath, plastering has 
roven successful in the world’s largest Lake Liners— 
‘Greater Detroit” and “Greater Buffalo”. 


The magnificent plastered interiors of these mammoth 
Membersof “National “Floating Palaces” are as immune from cracks as the 
Plastering”. See ads thousands of fine buildings and homes on land, where 
in Saparday Evey= ~~ metal lathed plaster has been proving its crack-proof, 


Magazines. firesafe qualities for years. 


MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chicago, IIl. Kansas City, Mo. La Crosse, Wis. 


LCO 


Metal Lath to Reinforce and Preserve 


Properly planned plastering saved $100,000.00 on a Club House recently — 
worthwhite details will be mailed on request. Use the convenient coupon, ~ 
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HOTEL DENNIS, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Walter Smedley, Architect 


A Notable 
Winter Record 


ORK on main section and left wing 
of The Dennis was started by us 
October 20th, 1924 and it was opened for 
guests July Ist, 1925. (Theright wing was 
built by others at an earlier date.) 
This hotel is of standard brick and steel 


construction; it contains 465 rooms and 


400 baths. 
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Buildings, and Quality Work in Standard Brick and Steel Con- 
struction. Also Re-inforced Concrete Industrial Work. 
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WATER - 
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BISHOPRIC 


STUCCO AND PLASTERSBASe 


BISHOPRIC insulates against loss of heat by 
providing a dead air space in the construction. 
The asphalt mastic and the creosoted wood strips 
withstand DAMPNESS and eliminate any con- 
traction or expansion due to changing weather. 
BISHOPRIC insures PERMANENCE by rea- 
son of the dovetailed wood strips which clinch 
the stucco. BISHOPRIC is stronger than lum- 
ber sheathing. BISHOPRIC is RESISTANT 
against FIRE, VERMIN, DECAY, because of 
the nature of its material. 


A postcard from the architect will bring him a 
“File for Future Reference,” containing specifi- 
cations and details for the use of BISHOPRIC 
stucco and plaster base and BISHOPRIC sheath- 
ing, which may be also used as subflooring or 
roofing boards. The tables give weights and size. 


THE ROLL 


Bishopric Inter-Locking 
Base comes to the 
building operation in 
large rolls containing 
100 square feet. It is 
easily handled, quickly 
cut te desired size with- 
out waste—Bishopric 


Bishopric is Sold by Dealers Everywhere 
%e BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING © 
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For all Time and Clime 
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and increases the 
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GIBBON’'S CARVINGS AT ST. PAUL'S 


EPAIRS now in progress at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral have involved the taking apart of 

the organ case, and according to The Times, 

the matchless carving by Grinling Gibbon is now to 
be seen at close range for the first time since 1870, 
when the organ, which was originally placed upon the 
screen between nave and choir and later was set 
within the central arch of the choir upon the north 
side, was divided and placed in its familiar position. 
“To all appearances, the wood is in perfect pres- 
ervation, the carving of the Corinthian capitals being 
as sharp and clear as when it was done. For the 
body of the casing and the figures of cherubs and 
angels oak was used, the swags of fruit and foliage 
for which Gibbon was specially famed being in 
limewood, which cuts easily in any direction. Gib- 
bon’s original idea seems to have been to make mani- 
fest the music proceeding from the organ; most, if 
not all, of his angels have stayed their trumpets to 
listen, his cherubs are moving and smiling, and fruit 
and foliage complete the festival feeling. Inset in 
the panels which screen the organ chamber there are 
grilles of gilded metal, and these are probably the 
work of Tijou, another of Wren’s famous craftsmen, 
from whose designs the choir gates were made of 
the last iron obtained from the Sussex iron fields.” 


PASSING OF ADELPHI TERRACE 


HAT London, as well as New York, suffers from 

the ruthless march of progress is proved by the 
announcement that the Royal Adelphi Terrace, as it 
is named officially, one of the best known works of 
Robert and James Adam, is to be destroyed to make 
room for a new building. On “the finest sweep of 
the curving Thames in all London,” according to 
The Boston Evening Transcript, “there is to rise one 
of those enormous structures that tend more and 
more to Americanize Europe and destroy its beauty.” 


PETER BONNETT WIGHT 


HE Chicago Chapter of the American Institute 

of Architects recently passed resolutions recog- 
nizing the loss which the Chapter has sustained in 
the death of Peter Bonnett Wight, which occurred 
on September 8, 1925 at Pasadena. He had reached 
the advanced age of 87. “Mr. Wight, student of 
art and life, builder and designer, was early a Fel- 
low and for many years a Secretary of the Insti- 
tute. His contributions to professional literature 
were many, varied and instructive. His history of 
the Chicago Chapter of the A. I. A. teems with in- 
terest and will long keep his memory green in the 
hearts of its members, his friends to whom, as to all, 
he gave himself without stint and in full measure.” 
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PUBLICATION OF DRAWINGS 


NUMBER of English architects are inter- 
JN ested in a movement to secure the publication 
of some of the rarely beautiful sketches and draw- 
ings made by Mr. Raffles Davison. Many of these 
drawings have been exhibited in New York and 
during the present year in London, but it has been 
thought that their collection and publication in per- 
manent form would be of value. Among those iden- 
tified with the movement are J. Alfred Gotch, Pres- 
ident of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
E. Guy Dawber, Sir Reginald Blomfield, Sir Aston 
Webb and Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, while the actual 
publication of the drawings is in the hands of 
Herbert Wigglesworth, 7 John Street, Bedford 
Row, London, W., to whom inquiries may be sent. 


THE TOKIO EMBASSY 


LANS for the new American embassy building 

in Tokio, to cost $1,250,000, will be drawn by H. 
Van Buren Magonigle, of New York, and Antonin 
Raymond, an American who has’ practiced his pro- 
fession in Japan for the last six years. Announce- 
ment of the award of the contract for the drawings 
and specifications of the establishment, which will 
house the American diplomatic and consular repre- 
sentatives in Japan, was made by Secretary Kellogg. 
An appropriation for the structure to replace that 
destroyed by the Japanese earthquake was authorized 
by the last Congress, which was lately adjourned. 

Mr. Magonigle, who will visit the site selected for 
the buildings before final decision un the plans and 
specifications is reached, is a Fellow of the American 
Institute of Architects. He designed the McKinley 
National Memorial at Canton, O.; the National 
Maine Monument, New York; Liberty Memorial, 
Kansas City; and many private residences, clubs, 
schools and other buildings. He is a past president 
of the Association of Alumni of the Amezican 
Academy at Rome and of the Architectural League 
of New York, a member of the American Federation 
of Art, and of the Society of Beaux Arts Architects. 


THE ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL 

OHN RUSSELL POPE, of New York, has won 
Nie competition for the design for the Roosevelt 
Memorial to be erected in Washington. Announce- 
ment to that effect was made recently by James R. 
Garfield of Cleveland, President of the Roosevelt 
Memorial Association, after a meeting of the Asso- 
ciation’s Executive Committee at the Corcoran Gal- 
lery of Art. Mr. Pope’s design was chosen by the 
Jury of Award, consisting of Paul Cret, Herbert 


Adams and Louis Ayres The Association has ap- 
propriated $1,000,000 for erecting this Memorial. 
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iT TELESCOPES 


A Movable Partition 
That Can Really Be Moved 


(_)RDINARY wood and glass partition is held 
in place by pilasters nailed over the section 
joints. When moved to a new location the wood 
is split and damaged. Different ceiling heights 
cannot be met without extensive alterations. 


Telesco Partition is erected entirely with screws. 
The sections are held firmly in place by the 
hollow posts that house the extension members 
that allow the partition to be extended or con- 
tracted for any ceiling height without alteration. 


Telesco is a movable partition that can really be 
moved. May we give you complete details? 
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Temple Tifereth Israel, Cleveland 


CHARLES R. GRECO, Architect 
By RICHARD R. STANWOOD 


HE last few years have been notable for the 

great increase in the number and sizes of the 

new synagogues which have been erected in 
larger cities all over the country. Among the largest 
and most costly of these is the new temple of the 
Tifereth Israel Congregation of Cleveland, having a 
seating capacity of 2,000, and completed a few 
months ago at a cost of approximately a million, 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

In order to understand the planning of this build- 
ing it is essential to know the peculiarities of its 
site. The plot chosen for the new temple, on East 
105th Street, where it flanks the beautiful Wade 
Park, in which is the new Art Museum, while offer- 
ing a prominent and imposing site for a lofty re- 
ligious edifice, presented also some very unusual 
problems on account of its shape and topography. 
Situated in the acute angle (less than 24°) at the 
junction of 105th Street and Ansel Road, with a 
frontage of about 550 feet on the former and about 
600 feet on the latter, the greatest width being less 
than 250 feet at the north property line, the diffi- 
culty was further complicated by the fact that at 
the northerly end East 105th Street is fully 20 feet 
below the grade of Ansel Road. These conditions 
proved to have far more influence on the ultimate 
arrangement of the building than is the case with 
the normal rectangular city lot. 

As the activities to be carried on in a building of 
this type divide into three phases, the religious, the 
educational and the social, so the plan of the build- 
ing is divided into three main groups: the temple 
itself, occupying approximately the center of the lot 
and facing south; the offices and school, facing west 
on Ansel Road, both for advantages of light and the 
‘quietness of the lesser street; and the gymnasium 
and playcourt, or social portion of the building, fac- 
ing east on East 105th Street. This latter group, 
owing to the drop of nearly 20 feet, is at the base- 
ment level, but is still above ground on the 105th 
Street side, making possible architectural treatment. 

These three parts are coordinated by the spacious 
lobby, running completely across the building from 
the office entrance on Ansel Road to the 105th Street 
front, with side connections to the temple in two 


places, to the school, and to the balcony of the play- 
court. The playcourt is the only part of the build- 
ing still held for future construction, its functions 
being temporarily performed by the gymnasium, 
which is directly connected with a large and com- 
pletely equipped kitchen, for use on social occasions. 
The school, which is three stories high, contains 27 
classrooms, and, in the basement, the heating equip- 
ment for the entire group, janitor’s quarters, and a 
swimming pool, connecting directly both to the school 
above and to the gymnasium at the lower leveh 

It was early decided that the form of the main 
temple portion should be, or approach, that of a 
circle, both for religious and architectural reasons, 
the religious reason being that it lends itself best to 
the seating of the congregation and expresses most 
definitely the idea of the Unity of God, which is one 
of the fundamentals of the Jewish faith; the archi- 
tectural reason being that, in spite of the absence 
of a symmetrical or even rectangular base, the higher 
and more conspicuous portion of the temple would 
rise against the sky, symmetrical and unified no 
matter from which direction it happened to be seen. 
Working from the circular form to polygons, it was 
soon discovered that a heptagon, or seven-sided 
polygon, fitted the lot to perfection, presenting a 
side parallel to each street, and it was then decided 
to make this seven-sided polygon the keynote of the 
temple plan. The main entrance, facing a broad 
forecourt and mall extending over 200 feet to the 
southern apex of the plot, is flanked by two minor, 
seven-sided towers, carrying the planes of the upper 
portion down to the ground, as seen from any point. 

The exterior of the temple is faced throughout 
with Indiana limestone laid in wide and narrow 
courses alternating, the wide courses having a smooth 
finish, while the narrow bands are tooled. With a 
brief period of weathering this will give a slightly 
banded effect similar to that of Santa Sophia and 
other buildings in the near East. On the entrance 
front this is relieved by inlays of colored marble 
over the entrance arches and under the windows in 
the flanking towers. The main dome and the two 
smaller domes are of special yellow-buff tile, while 
the roofs over the rest of the building are almost flat. 
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Detail, Side Wall, Temple Tifereth Israel, Cleveland 


The interior of the temple, in form a heptagon 90 
] 


feet in diameter, is carried out in two tones of wall’ 


tile, every fourth course being in the deeper tone, 
giving a sug ion of banding as given to the exte- 
rior. Each of the seven interior faces has a great 
arch with a broad band of arabesque, touched with 
color on the f the voussoirs. 
These arches, 34 feet in diameter and 40 feet high, 


supp rt 


and reveals of 

a plain wall surface, with five beautiful 

stained glass windows of Byzantine motifs, extend- 

ing up to the 
7 


; 
broke 


dome. The corner columns are un- 


1) shafts from floor to the spring of the dome, 


and are carried up in the form of semi-hexagonal 
ribs decorated with arabesques, all meeting in the 
center of the dome, 88 feet above the floor. The 
great arch over the Ark and choir gallery carries 
back in the form of a barrel ceiling treated as a 
grille of Byzantine design and opening on each side 
into the organ chambers. Under this stands the Ark, 
the focal point of the interior, with the arcaded choir 
gallery forming a harmonious screen across the back 
of the central arch. The Ark and screen are carried 
out entirely in selected walnut and are elaborately 
carved and inlaid, the chairs and reading desk being 
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Detail, Entrance Facade, Temple Tifereth Israel, Cleveland 


of the same materials and of special design. This 
treatment of the woodwork is repeated in the front 
of the balcony, which follows four of the seven in- 
terior faces, where three panels in each face are 
carved in symbolical representation of the Twelve 
Tribes of Israel, other panels bearing an interlaced 
symbol combining the shield of David with the 
Menorah, or seven-branched candlestick. All the 
carving is emphasized by a use of gold and color in 
the backgrounds of the symbols and arabesques. 
The impression of color, both in material and in 
lighting, is particularly emphasized in the broad 


entrance vestibule, from each end of which the main 
stairways lead to the balcony. The floor is of alter- 
nating equilateral triangular blocks of pink and gray 
Tennessee marble, with a large bronze insert in the 
center, showing the interlaced pattern of the shield 
of David, the seven-branched candlestick, 
ring or circle, in low relief. 


and the 
The walls are also of 
marble from floor to ceiling, in wide and narrow 
bands, the wide bands being of especially selected 
gray marble of deep tones with broad splashes and 
veins of ox-blood red, of very striking effect, the 
same marble of which the four exterior columns at 


260 


the entrance are made. The narrow bands are of rare 
imported marble. The ceiling is of modeled plaster 
in a design of hexagonal basis, the lines thus parallel- 
ing the 60° angles of the floor designs, and treated in 
bronze and dull gold. The whole effect of color is 
heightened by the lighting, all the light coming 
through three glass traceried hexagons, set flush in 
the ceiling, the bulbs above being treated with gold. 
The result is a red-gold glow of color, of such rich- 
ness that the air itself seems almost to be colored. 
Passing from this brilliance of color into the more 
somber tones and great height and breadth of the 
temple auditorium, the feeling of reverence is en- 
hanced by the unusual softness and mellowness of 
the lighting. Except for small fixtures under the 
balcony and in the recesses of the great arches above 
it, all the lighting is indirect and very effective. In 
the upper part of each of the seven faces is a row 
of five deeply recessed stained glass windows, with 
splayed jambs and sills. In the splay of each sill, 
under amber glass, is a concealed floodlight aimed 
upward toward the domed ceiling, while outside the 
stained glass windows, in the space between the inner 
and outer walls, are other strong white lights shining 
through the colored windows. The result is a glow- 
ing effect of subdued daylight, through stained glass, 
as in the medieval cathedrals, and practically the 
same at night as in actual daylight, which, with the 
soft, warm, rose-buff tones of the wall surfaces, 
greatly heightens the feeling of religious significance. 
The question of acoustics was studied very care- 
fully, both from the point of excluding sounds from 
outside and avoiding echoes and reverberation with- 
in. To achieve as nearly perfect stillness as possible, 
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in regard to external sounds, in a building located as 
this on a main traffic artery, the whole of the drum 
of the dome, as well as the dome itself, is a double 
shell. The only points where the interior and exte- 
rior walls are one are those on the two sides parallel 
to the two streets, for a short space at the back of 
the balcony, but the wall here is also furred doubly, 
and seven small windows have also two sashes each. 
The interior received very careful study to eliminate 
all echo from the standpoint of the speaker, without 
at the same time smothering the resonance and tone 
of the organ, which are equally necessary to the best 
effect. It was a great satisfaction to all concerned, 
when the completed building was put to the test of 
actual use, to find that the result had fully justified 
all the effort put into this important detail. 

The architect and the committee felt from the be- 
ginning that the architectural treatment of the new 
building should not be based on any of the usual 
styles, but should rather be developed from the basic 
forms of those regions where the Jewish race passed 
the period of its national existence, taking only such 
motifs from various sources as could be welded into 
a harmonious entity. The outcome has been a type 
which is, perhaps, more Byzantine than anything 
else, but which is still not too oriental in feeling to 
prevent a transition without undue shock from the 
mass of the temple to the more modern and practical 
regularity of the school and other everyday portions 
of the group of buildings. It is felt that in solving 
the problem in this way there has been achieved a 
building which is not only architecturally satisfying, 
but which expresses in itself the deeply religious 
spirit and the essential unity of the Jewish faith. 


General View, Temple Tifereth Israel, Cleveland 
Charles R. Greco, Architect 


Competition for the Design of the First Baptist Church, 
Plainfield, N. J. 


N preparing the designs to be submitted in the 

competition lately held for the First Baptist 

Church at Plainfield, N. J., the competing archi- 
tects faced a somewhat complex problem. On the 
site there stood already a residence of somewhat 
ample size which it was desired to retain, and adja- 
cent to which it was desired to erect a church and a 
building suitable for the use of a growing congrega- 
tion, together with the assembly rooms, classrooms, 
parlors, offices and all the other adjuncts necessary 
for accommodating the activities of what has come 
to be known as “social service,” an increasingly im- 
portant part of the present-day activities of many 
churches. Added to this there was the require- 
ment, dictated by good taste, that the buildings be 
of a type or character in keeping with the traditions 
of an attractive old town of considerable historic in- 
terest, and still containing many relics of the period 
of the Revolution. It was desired to give the group 
of buildings the appearance of structures such as 
might have been erected toward the end of the 
eighteenth century in a prosperous town near the 
Atlantic seaboard, and:-to remodel the old residence 
already standing upon the grounds to conform to 
the architectural character of the group as a whole. 

There are presented here the drawings and plans 
of the winning design, submitted by Hobart B. Up- 
john, and of one of the other entries, from the 
office of Electus D. Litchfield and Pliny Rogers. In 
both these instances the architects have adapted the 
designs widely used during the late colonial era and 
the early federal period for ecclesiastical buildings 
in the northern colonies or states,—a slightly sim- 
plified form of the ecclesiastical architecture which 
was prevailing in England at the time, involving use 
of late English Renaissance forms, the most strik- 
ing details of which were spires or steeples, such as 
had been made popular by such architects as James 
Gibbs and Sir Christopher Wren, and still to be seen 
on countless churches still in use in England. 

In each of these designs the church proper forms 
(as it should) the dominating factor in the group,— 
a correct and dignified (even if slightly severe) 
meeting house, much similar to many which still face 
village greens or commons in old New England 
towns, the church in each instance having a grace- 
ful spire pointing skyward. In each case, again, the 
design calls for the placing of the church at some 
distance from the residence already existing, there 
being designed between and connecting the two an- 
other new structure planned to contain various offices 
for administrative purposes, a “Fellowship Hall,” a 
study for the pastor, and rooms for his secretary. 

Either of these designs would provide a group of 
structures such as would constitute a valuable archi- 
tectural acquisition to any large village or town. The 


designs call for groups of buildings well related or 
coordinated. In both instances the main entrance 
to the church is through a spacious vestibule or 
narthex, the nave or “auditorium” as it is called in 
the plans being of the traditional oblong meeting 
house type amply lighted by round-topped windows 
in the side walls. Here custom required the placing 
of the organ and the singers at the east or pulpit 
end of the auditorium. The plans provide rooms 
in the church for the pastor, his assistant, and for 
the members of the choir. Both plans have in com- 
mon the devotion of the larger part of the new 
structure which connects the church with the older 
residence to the “Fellowship Hall” which, next to 
the church auditorium itself, has the largest floor 
area in the group. The functions of this hall require 
not only a separate entrance, directly from outside, 
but also a small stage and the connecting rooms and 
the coatrooms and kitchen which use of the hall for 
a wide variety of social activities would naturally re- 
quire, The importance of the Sunday School depart- 
ment in this church is indicated by the ample «pro- 
vision for its use of many classrooms intended for 
primary, junior and senior scholars, these rooms be- 
ing placed sufficiently near the Fellowship Hall to 
make possible the assembling of the entire Sunday 
School in this large area. The architects’ plans in 
both these instances call for the skillful remodeling 
of the old residence, already described as being on 
this site, into a practical parish house, occupying, as 
it is planned that it should, one end of the long group 
of buildings. It is intended, however, that the house 
should preserve intact its residential character; it 
therefore has its own entrance from the street, the 
doorway opening into a wide hall with rooms, in 
regular residence fashion, at each side. From this 
front hall the stairway leads to the floor above, while 
just beyond as one enters the parish house there be- 
gins the passage or connecting hall which leads back 
to the structure, already described, which connects 
the parish house with the church proper. 

In its report, signed by Harvey Wiley Corbett as 
Chairman, and by Grosvenor Atterbury as Secretary, 
the Jury makes some interesting observations on the 
designs and plans which might be said to apply to 
competitions in general: “While obviously all of the 
designs are subject to further criticism, it is equally 
obvious that they are subject to improvement by 
study which would eliminate, in the opinion of the 
Jury, any of the unsatisfactory elements now shown 
therein. Obviously, too, the selection of the design 
to recommend for acceptance and execution, involves 
a weighing of virtues and defects, one against the 
other, and it is after very careful consideration of 
those involved in the present instance that the Jury 
recommends the ranking of the designs submitted.” 
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Banks and Bank Buildings; Part I] 


By ALFRED HOPKINS 


HE success of a bank’s building depends fully 

as much on the completeness of its equipment 

as upon its architectural and structural ar- 
rangement; in fact equipment might almost be said 
to count for more, since sometimes a poorly planned 
building has been made serviceable and practical by 
installing proper accessories. Now that the general 
requirements of the average bank have been set 
forth, it will be interesting to consider briefly the 
details of the equipment. This is a matter frequently 
left to chance or to the ingenuity of some manufac- 
turing company. It should not be. The details of 
the bank are most important, for it is the little things 
which make for comfort, and particularly in a bank. 
The first principle of good and orderly banking 
is to keep all money out of sight. In the smaller 
banks it has sometimes been the custom (and a bad 
custom) to allow money to be piled up on the count- 
ers. This is simply an invitation for a holdup. Even 
the country grocer keeps his money out of sight in 
his cash register, and there is no reason why the 
banker should not conduct his business in as orderly 
a way. If the receiving teller is taking in money 
faster than he can put it away in his drawer,—and 
experienced tellers dispute the possibility of this,— 
an extended marble shelf can be provided so that 
this money may be concealed under it until a time 
comes when it can be put away properly in the 
drawer. This projecting marble shelf answers two 
purposes,—it keeps the money out of sight, and it 
forms complete protection at the window, which is 
very desirable. It does away with the necessity of 
having the protecting side partitions, sometimes 
placed at the windows, which are always awkward. 
The typical teller’s cage is fitted up with long 
counters across the front, and any additional count- 
ers required should be in the rear. The old fash- 
ioned way of having counters down the sides is all 
wrong. These were developed on the theory that 
the teller never had his back to the customer,—a 
good enough theory, but such counters take up too 
much space. What is wanted in the teller’s cage is 
accessibility to the public. With counters across the 
front only, it is possible on peak days to put two 
tellers in a cage. With counters down the side this 
cannot be done without increasing the width of the 
cage. A counter at the rear is just as convenient as 
at the side provided the depth of the cage is not too 
great, and it should not be more than 3 feet, 6 
inches or 4 feet, but in double cages the distance be- 
tween front and rear counters should always be 
sufficient to permit two tellers to pass each other, 
and never less than 4 feet between front and rear. 
The front counter is best equipped with two “ped- 
estals,” or tiers of drawers, one on each side, each 
containing four drawers, the two upper drawers 
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under separate locks, and each three lower drawers 
under stack locks so that all these lower drawers 
can be locked together. These drawers remain 
locked at all times and hold the surplus money,— 
money that is taken in or money in reserve to be 
paid out. Between the pedestals are adjustable 
pigeon holes for bank checks, deposit tickets and 
other necessary printed matter. A stamp drawer 
next to these is convenient, and speaking of drawers, 
it is highly important to have them all of one stand- 
ard unit of size. Astonishing economy can be ef- 
fected in the cost of manufacturing by using stand- 
ard sizes. Ordinarily to make one drawer might 
cost $20. If 100 drawers are made the same size, 
it would be possible to make them for something 
like $4 apiece; so standard sizes are desirable from 
every point of view. The idea of standardizing sizes 
is important throughout the whole equipment. 

A very serviceable and practical feature of the 
screen is the emergency wicket. This is a small door 
in the bottom of the screen, available for an extra 
teller on peak days. It makes it possible to double 
the service in all the cages. The lighting of the 
cages is important, and the usual long trough light 
at the top of the screen is out of date. It is un- 
pleasant for the teller, besides being unnecessarily 
expensive in first cost and in operation. A double 
light in the right place with a light shield is the thing, 
and with this is combined the sign giving the nature 
of the cage—‘‘Paying,” “Receiving,” etc. It is also 
possible to have the numbers of the cages illumi- 
nated. An illuminated sign over the wicket gives 
the teller’s name on one side, and on the other it 
reads: “Closed. Go to the next window.” All these 
signs are interchangeable, and may be put in one 
wicket as well as another, this being convenient. 

The savings department, as has already been said, 
is best separated from the commercial part of the 
bank as much as it can be. The old way was to have 
the ledger cards in cases in the center or back of 
the cage. It is more convenient to have these in the 
front counters, where the teller will always be fac- 
ing his customer. The counter top may be arranged 
to fold up, either at the side or at the back, and a 
wide deal plate always leaves sufficient space to work 
on. Additional area of course must be had in the 
rear of the cage, where there are placed the index 
cards and records of inactive accounts. The same 
arrangement is desirable for Christmas clubs, school 
savings accounts and the like. Statements are best 
filed in the front counters in the same way, and space 
may be saved by filing them vertically in document 
files rather than flat. The statement cage is usually 
a good place to install the pneumatic tube station. 
The teller’s signature cards are well kept in movable 
cases on the rear counters, available for use in ad- 
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joining cages. The revolving signature case takes 
up too much space and is difficult to clean. Non- 
communication between cages is important, and to 
carry this idea to its ultimate end the telephone may 
be placed in a revolving cylinder between cages, 
which makes it available for each, but effectually 
closes off the next cage at the same time. Tellers’ 
balances may be kept in the vault, each teller having 
his own compartment, or else each teller may have 
his own compartment in a bus and keep his money 
there, the bus being taken to the vault when the 
tellers’ balances have all been completed. Busses are 
frequently made too large and too heavy, and when 
this is the case the tellers generally prefer to take 
their balances to the vault to wheeling the bus. 
Busses are most useful when the bank’s vault is in 
the basement, and the architect must be sure that 
the elevator is large enough to contain the busses 
and the attendant. There is less need of them when 
the vault is on the first floor. 

The safe deposit department should have the same 
arrangements for expansion as the main floor. Space 
for additional safe deposit boxes should be pro- 
vided in the vault, which should be either 8 or 16 
feet in width; 18-inch reinforced concrete walls with 
¥a-inch steel lining and a 10-inch door meet the 
specifications of the insurance companies for the 
minimum rate of insurance. The round door is 
always effective advertising, but it looks better in 
the basement where it does not conflict with the 
architectural treatment of the large banking room. 
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Preliminary Design for a Savings Bank 
Alfred Hopkins, Architect 


The public entrance to the safe deposit department 
should always be through two grille doors, where 
space permits. Between the first and the second 
door is the place for the identification window, and 
the custodian should be able to release both doors 
electrically. The public entrance should be the only 
possible entrance to the safe deposit department. 
This department is best cut off entirely from every 
other part of the building, if this does not cause 
too great inconvenience otherwise. Ample accom- 
modations for coupon booths (4 by 6 feet is a min- 
imum size) should be provided, and at least one 
large room for every three or four of the smaller 
rooms. The coupon booth should have a good light, 
a ventilated door, coat hooks, call bells, suitable 
accommodation for the necessary deposit slips, en- 
velopes, pins, rubber bands, clips, scissors, pens and 
ink, Glass is an excellent material for the shelves, 
as it is transparent, and it is easy to see an important 
paper which may have fallen on the floor. Waste 
baskets are not desirable. Telephone outlets are 
usually provided. A great deal of ingenuity has been 
exercised over the lock which, with a door check, 
fastens the door after the customer has left the booth, 
and the door must be opened by the attendant. This 
is not necessary for the average safe deposit depart- 
ment, which can be readily supervised by the atten- 
dant in charge. It is always desirable, however, to 
plan the department so that it can be completely 
supervised from the identification window. One 


of the important things to think of in the safe de- 
posit department is to furnish it properly and to keep 
it as much as possible from resembling a mortuary 
chapel, which it is often only too likely to do. 
Workroom. The first requisites of the workroom 
should be light, ventilation and adequate area. All 
are vitally necessary, and one rarely finds a work- 
room which will qualify under this simple specifica- 
tion. Neither adequate lighting nor ventilation can 
be had without windows on opposite sides, although 


Akron Savings & Loan Co., Akron 


Public officers’ space showing private offices. Glass partitions 
are always effective, as they obstruct no light 
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The Akron Savings & Loan Co., Akron 


The tower is a detail of modern commercial work which has 
great possibilities as an advertising feature, especially at night 
when it can be illuminated 


there are inadequate substitutes for both of these. 
The workroom should be acoustically deadened 
throughout, which makes a machine room unneces- 
sary. For supervision all fixtures should be of only 
counter height, and any partitions are required 
they are better of glass. All windows are best 48 
inches above the floor. High windows distribute the 
light better, and leave wall space below for filing 
cabinets and work tables. No bank ever had enough 
space for files. It is usually convenient to arrange 
the bookkeeping department in units of two book- 
keepers each, who have all necessary accommoda- 
tions for filing, checks, deposit tickets, ledger sheets, 
signature cards, etc. within immediate reach. Sort- 
ing tables with slanting compartments on the top are 
better than the old pigeon hole system. Care must 
be taken to have these carefully soldered so that no 
items can slip through the joints and be lost, which 
sometimes happens. The workrooms cannot have 
many electrical base and floor outlets, since 
changes in the location of machines, lights, etc., are 
always being made. The duplex outlets are always 
preferable. All equipment in the workroom should 
follow out standard practice in sizes, so that changes 
and substitutions may be readily made. If the tele- 
phone switchboard can be placed to afford a view of 
the interior of the banking room, it is a convenience. 
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The Commercial Trust Co., New Britain, Conn. 


Where the bank builds an office building, it is desirable to 
emphasize the importance of the bank’s quarters. This emphasis 
is evident in this design 


In the main banking room there should be a com- 
plete annunciator system, every teller and officer 
having his own bell which registers on an annun- 
ciator where the floor man can readily see it. The 
auto call is coming into general use, and is liked. 
Another variation of this idea is a lighting signal, 
which has the advantage of being noiseless. Inter- 
communicating telephones or the dictograph are in- 
dispensable, but the telautograph is not generally 
useful in the smaller bank. The pneumatic tube will 
do everything which the telautograph will do, and 
it provides a physical communication besides. 

Telephones. The telephone system is important 
in the equipment of the bank. There are three divi- 
sions of the subject,—the public telephone, the dicto- 
graph, and the automatic intercommunicating tele- 
phone. The public telephone service is satisfactory 
within certain limits. It is possible to install a ser- 
vice with a limited number of outlets, all of which 
are intercommunicating and all of which are public 
telephones as well. Where the number of stations 
is not over a dozen, this is entirely satisfactory. Such 
installations as the dictograph are excellent where 
the offices are quiet. In buildings where most of the 
offices are private this is an excellent arrangement, 
but in a busy banking room there is likely to be so 
much noise, which the instrument of course picks 
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up, that is is sometimes difficult to hear, The auto- 
matic intercommunicating service is becoming more 
and more useful, and it has many advantages. It is 
operated by a machine switching automatic central 
that interconnects the telephones with great rapidity 
and with mechanical accuracy. Some of the advan- 
tages are that the public telephone operator is re- 
lieved of all interior telephone intercommunication, 
and thus there is no interruption to the outside pub- 
lic system. The use of two telephones, one for pri- 
vate and one for public use, is frequently an ad- 
vantage, since it is possible to seek information for 
the outside line over the inside line without interrup- 
tion. The expense, including amortization of the 
first cost, maintenance, interest, etc., is about $15 
per year per telephone. There are some very inter- 
esting special features for use in connection with 
the automatic telephone to meet special requirements. 

Lighting of Main Banking Room. We have dis- 
cussed the general lighting of the banking room, 
largely from the point of view of the man in the 
street. The lighting of the room from the stand- 
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point of those who work in it is highly important. 
It is always a simple matter to obtain light arti- 
ficially, but to secure daylight everywhere on a 
small or interior lot is much more difficult. This is 
best achieved by the use of areas formed in such a 
way that light and ventilation may be had in the 
side walls for the banking room, and vault light at 
the bottom of the area for the space beneath. This 
system provides light and ventilation at the dark side 
of the lot without sacrificing any of the lot area. It 
is astonishng how much light a vault lighting of 
this type will give. It is not open to the objection of 
the ordinary skylight, which is difficult to keep clean 
and more difficult to keep from leaking. Vault light 
construction has been improved wonderfully in the 
last decade, and this detail of building may now be 
considered as perfected. Objection to it is some- 
times made on account of snow. There is nothing 
to this, however, since the snow soon melts over the 
vault lights and leaves them unobstructed. If it 
does not, we have arranged steam pipes which will 
perform that service, though they are seldom used. 


The Suffern National Bank, Suffern, N. Y. 
Alfred Hopkins, Architect 


The stone portico is always an effective feature for a country bank. 


This building greatly needs a little judicious planting 
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Cross lighting is always the best, for it makes 
possible cross ventilation. This is the only way to 
ventilate a building. It sometimes happens that such 
natural ventilation cannot be obtained. The next 
best thing is to blow air under high velocity into 
the unventilated portions of the room. This can be 
accomplished very economically, and if given proper 
attention it is as a rule very satisfactory. 

The Office Building. A problem which the bank 
frequently faces is whether to build an office build- 
ing or an individual banking structure. This is a 
matter which is much easier to decide now than for- 
merly. Higher rents have made the office building 
much more profitable, and with anything like a fair 
demand for offices, the office building is undoubtedly 
the thing. The size of the property, however, should 
permit an available office renting area of from 4,000 
to 5,000 square feet per floor. But the offices should 
always be secondary; the bank should never lose 
one iota of its prestige as the dominant factor in 
the proposition, When an office building is under 
consideration, the inclination of the board is some- 
times to treat the whole thing as a real estate propo- 
sition, with the bank as one tenant among many. 
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That point of view has produced some very sad ex- 
amples of bank building. You can find any number 
of structures where the bank’s legitimate interests 
have been entirely submerged and the bank, whose 
position is paramount, we find sacrificed to offices 
and stores. Banks that rent the fronts of their prem- 
ises for stores always live to regret it. If you don’t 
believe that statement, ask some banker who has 
gone through the experience. The bank is the thing. 
Its position should be primary, and everything else 
secondary. The idea of sacrificing the bank’s en- 
trance to the office building entrance, on the theory 
that the traffic to the office building will bring trade 
to the bank, is fallacious. Its fallacy can easily be 
made apparent by watching the people pass on the 
street and trying to realize how many more pedes- 
trians would pass the building than would go into 
it, checking up the result on an actual count of an 
existing building. The bank wants to be in a posi- 
tion to make its appeal to everyone who passes it on 
the street—not limiting itself to those who come 
to its office building. The office building entrance 
should usually be on the side street,—for it is never 
wise to build an office building anywhere but on a 


Akron Savings & Loan Co., Akron 


The photograph was taken from the street to show how low windows permit a good view of the interior from without, useful 
since it affords to the public a glimpse of the bank's activities 
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corner,—and the bank’s windows and position should 
be so emphasized by its architectural treatment that 
the rest of the building is entirely secondary. If the 
office building does not accentuate the bank from 
every point of view, don’t build it. President 
Coolidge once asked the country to “Have faith in 
Massachusetts.” We would ask every banker to have 
faith in his institution and in his community to sup- 
port it,—a faith that, in the phrase, “will move 
mountains.” That is the point of view from which 
to undertake bank building, because when building 
has been wisely done, that faith is justified. 

Given the point of view, here are a few general 
hints that the banker might have in mind regarding 
his office building, Provide adequate elevator ser- 
vice; a good rule of thumb is 20,000 to 25,000 
square feet of rentable office area per elevator for 
buildings of under 12 stories. Elevator cars should 
be 6 feet, 6 inches wide by 5 feet, 6 inches deep,—- 
not the space which the architect indicates in his 
drawings, but the actual interior of the car. A few 


inches less than these dimensions are not important, 
but ordinarily these figures may be kept. Use double 
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doors, and have glass in them so that the operator 
may see out; and slant the jambs of the doors, which 
will give him a better chance to see who is waiting. 
Dials need be put in the ground floor only; up and 
down lights elsewhere. Give the elevator a decent 
speed of not less than 400 feet per minute, and don’t 
be too much carried away with elevator sales talk 
on service, repairs, etc. Arrange for freight either 
by a separate elevator or a separate entrance in the 
basement to a passenger elevator. If a separate ele- 
vator is included, it is well to have this next to the 
general service for passenger use in an emergency. 
To get a profitable return on the building it should 
rent for not much less than $2 a square foot. The 
sizes of offices are important, and take your real 
estate man’s idea of sizes in preference to your archi- 
tect’s. This is a real estate and not an architectural 
matter. For offices a 9- or 10-foot unit is best, in- 
cluding one window of 4-foot width and 7 feet, 6 
inches high. There is generally call for small offices. 

Steel columns should therefore be placed 18 to 
20 feet on centers, so that all offices may be sub- 
divided. Front offices should always be 25 feet 
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Entrance, The Dime Savings Bank, Akron 


This type of door has an advantage over the revolving door in that it does not obstruct the view. 
ample radiation be provided, as may be seen at the side. 


Doors must open out, and 
Such a vestibule is effective in preventing drafts 


The National Tradesmen’s Bank, New Haven, Conn. 


An interesting alteration, which shows how a bank interior 
may be effectively ornamented by a ceiling taken from casts 
of old English plasterwork. 


deep. Rear offices may be\20 or 22 feet. Keep win- 
dows as near the ceilings as possible, and have the 
radiators off the floor, below them. Concrete floors 
are best, and they should be finished over the whole 
area, so that when partitions are changed the floors 
do not need refinishing. Tile partitions are usually 
preferred by the superintendent. Make all doors the 
same size, so as to be interchangeable, also all win- 
dows. If all windows are the same size, it simpli- 
fies fitting them with shades. Remember that ten- 
ants want light, and if your architect is so infatuated 
with wall surfaces that he wants to build brickwork 
instead of providing windows, discipline him, even 
to the extent of appointing his successor. Corner 
rooms always rent first, because they are lightest; 


therefore ample window area is a first consideration., 


Get expert service for engineering and heating. 
Over-heating is as costly an error as under-heat= 
ing. All offices should have picture mouldings. All 


doors should have transoms and automatic door 
stops. Decorate the walls and ceilings by painting 


them, and the landlord might paint the floors once 
for each tenant, the tenant to keep floors in repair. 
Line the corridors ‘with marble, as high as you 
think you can afford,—and then some. Corridor 
floors should be of terrazzo or perhaps of marble. 
Good corridors are essential, and a good elevator 
lobby on the first floor is still more so. Build well 
to rent well. Charge more for the upper stories 
than for those lower down. Mezzanine or second 
story stores are coming into vogue, and always rent 
for more than office areas. They must have real 
show windows, though, in the corridors and on the 
street. Provide hot and cold water in each room and 
ice water in halls; have toilets for men and women 
on all floors instead of on alternate floors, since this 
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City National Bank, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Showing a well lighted and ventilated workroom on the roof. 
The ceiling has been acoustically treated for sound absorption 
—a very necessary provision. 


always involves the elevator service. Provide for 
metering each tenant for electricity. Get enthusiastic 
about burning oil for fuel, and either use it or pro- 
vide for using it. Give your building to a real estate 
man whose business it is to rent it, and don’t try to 
do his business for him, but attend to your own. 
And, last but not least, note this advice: Don’t fill 
your banking room with columns because the office 
building above has to be filled with columns. Pay 
for girders or trusses so as to eliminate all columns 
if possible. That is what our marvelous steel con- 
struction is for,—to give unobstructed areas. There 
never was anything like it in any age, and there is 
nothing like it for the bank. It is absolutely im- 
possible to do a banking business comfortably in a 
forest of columns. Four should be the limit, and it 


is possible to locate these at the four corners of the 


screen where they will be practically out of the way ; 
but the unobstructed area is always the best, and as 
a result of it a wonderful thing happens. Between 
the trusses required to support the superstructure is 
a place for all the things which are put in the base- 
ment and never should be there—the locker rooms, 
toilet rooms, stationery room, file rooms and the 
like. Here is the ideal location for them, where they 
can be up out of the ground and well ventilated. 
Such in fact is a brief resume of the delightful 
possibilities of bank building.. Apart from all the 
details there stands back of the whole problem the 
necessity for a fine, restrained and sustained archi- 
tectural expression, At times commercialism must nec- 
essarily limit, but it should never eliminate, real dom- 
inant qualities of architectural excellence. Granted 
this excellence right down the line, and we can say 
with conviction and without qualification that a new 
building is usually the bank’s best bid for business. 
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Savannah’s Architectural Background 


With Sketches by WILLIAM P. SPRATLING 


O one who has visited or is familiar with New 
Orleans, Savannah would probably appear the 
older. It has that sedateness and dignity that 
only an English tradition can give, and which is ap- 
parent in most of the old architecture, not only in 
the grand mansions of the rich, but also in the humble 


homes of the poor. This air pervades the entire city. 


Savannah has much in common with old cities 
farther north, Charleston, Norfolk, Baltimore and, 
most noticeably, with certain cities of New England. 
There is a strange similarity found here to the snug 
little architectural mannerisms seen in the older parts 
of cities like New Haven, combined with a gracious- 
ness and leisureliness that is entirely the South’s 
own. The streets are broad and shady, and the 
houses are beautiful and dignified, with doorways 


raised above the basements, and with their porches 
and high stoops asserting an air of restful quietude. 

The city, with its many open spaces is perfectly 
planned. In fact there is a pleasant, shady, grassy 
“square” to be found every block or so. The trees 
and shrubs which fill these squares, as well as the 
center spaces and sides of the larger streets, afford a 
profusion of luxuriant semi-tropical growth that is 
unequaled anywhere, even in Bermuda. It is re- 
markable, on coming up Bay Street from the docks, 
to note how well the large modern hotels and bank 
buildings fit into the picture. Luckily they are not 
numerous, since on the same square are such fine bits 
of early architecture as Christ Church (rebuilt in 
1804). In the vista, two blocks away down Bull 
Street, set among tall, thickly clustered live oaks, is 
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From Behind Old Walls of Brick and Stucco Peep Quaint Outbuildings 


seen the pure Georgian spire of the old Independent 
Scotch Presbyterian Church. Just around the cor- 
ner from a tall bank building is an old house, a 
sketch of which is shown here, which at present 
contains the office of an architect. Possibly the 
transition from new to old is facilitated by the masses 
of foliage with their deep and welcome shadows. 
The fine old granite Custom House and the shipping 
offices along Bay Street add much dignity to that 
part of Savannah. In the streets, which are mostly 
broad and quiet, one notes a certain casualness in 
the way an alley decides to be a street, and in the 
next block or so suddenly becomes an alley again. 

There is about Savannah a spirit of easy-going 
kindliness, which spirit is supposed more or less to 
pervade the entire South. Here there is no mis- 
taking it. These old brick houses have a feeling of 
quiet and calm about them, combined with a certain 


welcoming graciousness in the curves of old marble 
steps and the wrought iron handrails as they lead up 
to the fine, old fashioned, white paneled doors. 
Whether or not this charm is due to what a com- 
mercial man would call “business stagnation” and 
“low scale of wages” doesn’t really matter,—that is, 
it doesn’t matter to one who loves the beauty of old 
things. Certain it is that the architecture of Savan- 
nah possesses a characteristic charm of gentility and 
simplicity that is most difficult to secure in modern 
modes of building. It is possible that Savannah 
may have missed her opportunity for a business 
boom or something stirring. If this is so, we must 
confess that we are rather glad of it, for in missing 
much, she has in one way gained more, because it 
has been possible to preserve something that would 
otherwise have been demolished and trampled un- 
derfoot in the frenzied rush of modern business life. 


The Olympia Fields Country Club 


GEORGE C. NIMMONS & COMPANY, Architects 


PPROXIMATELY three million people of 
the United States play golf, and approxi- 
mately two million boys carry the clubs or 

caddy for these golf players. Nearly every city of 
from ten to fifteen thousand people has its golf club. 
Chicago alone has about 160 golf courses, which, if 
reckoned in acreage, would equal at least 15,000 
acres of land. It is estimated that the members 
throughout the country will pay $100,000,000 as 
club dues this year, of which the caddies will re- 
ceive about $40,000,000. In addition to this, ac- 
cording to estimate, $50,000,000 will be spent for 
golf apparel, $30,000,000 for golf balls, $13,000,- 
000 for golf clubs, and $25,000,000 for new club 
houses. These figures testify to the value of golf. 

Golf has become a topic of common conversation, 
a subject of news for the papers, and often a recre- 
ation in which all members of the family indulge. 
The up-to-date club furnishes not only facilities for 
playing golf but also amusements and entertainment 
for old and young of both sexes. It has become a 
social center for cards, musicales, dinner parties, 
outdoor and indoor dancing, and a place of residence 
for those who can take a vacation in the country 
during the summer. Any pursuit followed by so 
many people, who apparently find so much in it to 
attract and amuse them, must therefore be of ma- 
terial importance. And so golf has become within 
one generation one of the outstanding features of 
the social life of almost the entire American people. 

During the last generation people became so in- 
tensely and strenuously absorbed in the business and 
professional activities of the day that it appeared as 
if there were nothing which could induce them to 
give up any time from continual pursuit of their daily 
occupations, which were materially affecting their 
health ; and yet in some unaccountable way, golf has 
crept into the lives of these people and become an 
important part of it. Even among the busiest and 
most distinguished men of our times, engagements 
to play golf are given their places on office calen- 
dars among the most important business and _ pro- 
fessional appointments. At first it was with con- 
siderable misgiving on the part of many that they 
took this time off for play, and it was not an uncom- 
mon sight to see some prominent man keep himself 
in the background when he took the “golf special” 
for his golf club,—and if discovered by his principal 
client or customer, to remark casually that his phy- 
sician had recommended that he take a little time 
off occasionally for recreation! When aboard the 
train, it is customary for four men who are going to 
play to find seats together, so as to discuss the im- 
portant subject always to the fore on such an occa- 
sion,—that is, how many strokes as a handicap are 
to be given one pair of players by the other. Cap- 
tains of industry and the cleverest of business men 


will often use, for amusement, the skill and big bus- 
iness experience which they have acquired in trading, 
to secure the largest possible handicap to win three 
golf balls!’ Another popular subject of discussion is 
some phase of the theory of playing the game. So 
great is the skill which may be acquired, that per- 
fection of play is rare, and this field of discussion 
is practically limitless. A skillful player may play 
the game easily and make his “par” with apparently 
little exertion, and yet at the same time, when in a 
tight contest and pressing for advantage, he may hit 
the ball from the tee with all his might, and when 
he comes near the green, handle his smaller clubs 
with all the delicacy used with surgical instruments. 
Golf also reaches into the field of mental processes 
to be gone through with when making the strokes. 
There are only seven strokes which the well informed 
psychologist can explain in detail, and regarding 
which he can point out how the mind can be trained 
and disciplined so as to guide the hand properly 
in playing the game. One amusing thing about all 
of this is that the correct way to hit a golf’ ball is, 
as a rule, the very opposite of the beginner’s con- 
ception of it, thereby adding much interest to the 
never-ending process of learning to play the game. 
The result of golf in this way has been nothing less 
than a life saver in this country, and the authorities 
agree that it has added as much as ten years to the 
lives of mary of the men who have taken up the 
game. Golf is one of the cleanest sports we have, 
as it is seldom played for large stakes or made the 
medium of gambling. It has become a typical 
American institution, and is today exercising a most 
wholesome influence on the people of this country. 
Golf club houses have become, therefore, one of 
the most important subjects for consideration and 
study by the architect. Golf club architecture in 
the beginning consisted largely of altering and en- 
larging the houses usually found standing on the 
land bought for the golf grounds. After that came 
the first new buildings, which very often had a 
common defect in plan and arrangement in failure 
to provide properly for the space needed and for 
the service required in the “back” of the house, and 
for the lockers of the golf players. Since then, 
however, these defects generally have been cor- 
rected, and the golf club house has been developed 
and improved so as to provide adequately for all of 
the service and entertainment required by its mem- 
bers. The club house caters to the entire family. 
The Olympia Fields Country Club House, here- 
with illustrated, marks the completion of an under- 
taking by a few enthusiastic golfers, which was de- 
clared at first, on account of its size and cost, to be 
impossible of accomplishment, since the organizers 
were not men of large means. It presents an in- 
stance, however, which proves the strong appeal of 
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Detail, Fireplace in the Great Hall 


golf today, and of the surprising extent to which the 
golfer will give backing and support to the erection 
of his club house. The management of the club now 
proudly announces that “The Olympians” have the 
largest and most complete club house in the world. 
It undoubtedly is the “largest,” and the declaration 
as to its being the most complete is of course only 
the normal and natural expression of a well pleased 
client, the truth of which will be correctly and dis- 
passionately judged in due time by the public. The 
club was originally organized nine years ago by 
Charles Beach, who discovered a beautiful tract of 
700 acres of land and originated the idea of having 
four wonderful golf courses radiating from a promi- 
nent central spot on which should be built a great club 
house, commanding attractive views down the 
courses which were to center at this place. In ad- 
dition to golf there were to be provisions for all the 
other outdoor games and a headquarters for out- 
door athletics, which was suggested by the original 
Olympia of Greece, from which he took the name. 
For his success in carrying through his undertaking 
he depended upon the beauty and fitness of his land, 
the great plan of his enterprise, and its resulting ap- 
peal to the golfer. Mr. Beach won, and with the 
assistance of Alonzo A. Stagg, Athletic Director of 
the University of Chicago, James P. Gardner and 
Charles M. Smalley, the three men acting in turn as 
presidents of the club, and with the hearty support 
of many other enthusiastic Olympians, the under- 
taking was carried through and the club was made 
complete in almost every detail. It has 1000 regular 
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members and 300 members of other classes. The 
membership is complete, and there is now a waiting 
list. The dues are $125 per annum, and the annual 
income from all sources is about $225,000. The 
land and all the improvements are paid for, and the 
only financial obligation is a bond issue, held by the 
members, of $500,000 on a property the value of 
which is $2,500,000. The finances are ona firm basis. 

The land comprises approximately 700 acres of 
rolling, partly wooded, country, with a stream of 
water running through it, and it is located about 25 
miles south of Chicago on the Illinois Central Rail- 
road. It was bought for $300 an acre, and now with 
the completion of the club house a value of $2,000 
per acre has already been established for the poorest 
residential property in the vicinity. The land can 
conservatively be valued at $1,500,000. The club 
house consists of a series of buildings one and two 
stories high, all joined and arranged around two 
courts. The front of the main building is about 
600 feet long. The construction is fireproof, made 
in some parts of concrete and in others of steel skel- 
eton and tile. The total cost of the building and its 
furnishings was $1,000,000, these being recent figures. 

In designing the structure, the scheme adopted 
for the plan included a wide veranda in front, over- 
looking the courses and acting as a thoroughfare 
connecting the men’s and women’s locker buildings 
with the cafeteria between them. The north end of 
this veranda connects with the main part of the club 
house containing the dining rooms, the great hall, and 
administrative departments. The south end of the 
veranda connects with the caddy and club storage 
departments, the club professionals’ headquarters, 
and the golf shop. The providing of caddies and 
the taking care of clubs are a complicated proposition 
where there are four golf courses and about 10,000 
clubs to be cleaned and carefully put back into 1,200 
golf bags, when it is remembered that the misplaced 
or lost club of any member is sure to be his favorite 
club, and that its loss will cause a protest from him 
sufficient to raise the roof. Such is its importance. 

When a member determines the course over which 
he wishes to play, a caddy is selected for him and 
sent with his clubs to the course selected. Here 
again accuracy and good organization are required 
of the club management in order to prevent sending 
the caddy to the wrong course, which would cause 
delay and confusion. This club has about 1,400 
boys registered for caddy service ; there is a caddies’ 
club house with its playground, where play is super- 
vised and instruction given as to the boys’ duties. 

The locker departments are no doubt the most im- 
portant feature of the club house. There are two 
separate wings of the building built for this purpose, 
one for men and another for women. Between 
them there is to be a swimming pool set in a garden 
not yet completed. The men’s locker wing is a large 
cross-shaped building, as is shown by the plan. It 
contains 1,200 lockers. The reason of its being 
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cross-shaped is that this is the one form that makes 
shorter the distance to the shower and toilet rooms 
and to the front of the building, where the head- 
quarters of the valet service is located. Good valet 
service in a locker room is the finishing touch to the 
convenience and enjoyment of the golf player. The 
valet chief is the intimate and dependable friend of 
everybody, because it is to him and his organiza- 
tion that each man must look to take care of his 
laundry work, sew on the vital buttons, shine his 
shoes. do up his bundles, bring the drinks, deliver 
messages to friends, break the news to those at home 
that father has been unavoidably delayed and may 
be a trifle late for dinner, and to perform a number 
of other diplomatic services that have to be rendered. 
Here the valet chief has an organized headquarters 
with information desk, tailor shop, shoe shining 
shop (where shoes are shined by machinery, since 
there are hundreds of them), a regular soft drink 
bar, and a mechanical clothes drying equipment for 
use on rainy days. Equipment is unusually complete. 
The main room of the men’s locker department is 
a huge affair, some 250 feet long, with a floor plan 
which suggests that of a cathedral, and with clere- 
story and side windows that give good light and ven- 
tilation. The shower baths are enclosed in separate 
rooms and not arranged around the walls of the 
locker room, as in a few recent clubs, because it has 
been found that this latter arrangement creates so 
much moisture in the air that at times the metal 
parts of clubs in the lockers will rust, clothes will 
become damp, and shoes mildew. The lockers are 
each 2 feet square, of steel, and arranged in alcoves 
with a bench and carpet in each aisle. In addition 
to the lavatories and toilets there are a barber shop 
and rest room, adjuncts which are found to be useful. 
Women have equivalent facilities in their wing of 
the building. The lockers have the same arrange- 
ment as those of the men, and the organization of 
maid service is as complete as that of the valet ser- 
vice for men. In connection with this wing there is 
a separate department for small children, with its 
special toilet facilities. There is also near the club- 
house an attractive playground completely equipped 
for children. The women’s club room, at the front 
of their locker department, has connection with the 
cafeteria kitchen, from which tea and refreshments 
can be served. ‘The cafeteria is located between the 
men’s and the women’s locker departments, and 
serves cafeteria luncheons during the noon time only. 
Other parts of the club house include the lobby, the 
great hall (called “lounge” on the plan), the cafe, 
the main dining room, kitchen and administrative 
offices, all arranged conveniently to one another. 
The arrangement adopted for the approach to the 
club house and for the parking of cars has proved 
most satisfactory. The old arrangement, formerly 
adopted by country clubs, of allowing chauffeurs 
to drive up to the front doors or under the build- 
ings, has with the increase in the number of cars 
used become the most disturbing and disagreeable 
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Detail, Path to the Locker Rooms 


feature of a country club where this arrangement 
exists. The plan adopted here, which means having 


the main entrance to the lobby in the rear of the 
house, with a large parking space extending away 
from the building, has resulted in making it pos- 
sible for hundreds of cars to arrive and depart with- 
out being heard by those in the front of the club 
house. The suburban railroad station is located a 
short distance to the rear of the club house, and 
within its own grounds, forming part of the club. 

The great hall or lounge is a huge room, resem- 
bling somewhat the principal room in an old baronial 
hall, with its great timber trusses, 40 feet high to the 
apex of the roof, its oak paneled walls, large fire- 
places, and with its ample musicians’ gallery at one 
end. This hall, however, has its windows extending 
down near or to the floor, through which on one side 
appears the garden court with its fountain, trees 
and flowers, and on the other are seen the veranda 
and vistas of some of the landscape features of the 
rarious golf courses, which are unusually beautiful. 

The main dining hall is on the opposite side of the 
garden court from the great hall; the cafe forms 
another side, and in front are the terraces, including 
the semi-circular dancing terrace, surrounded by 
a stone balustrade. ‘The kitchen, as shown by the 
plan, has an unusual location in reference to the 
main dining hall and cafe. It extends diagonally 
away from the angle at which these two rooms meet. 
This arrangement has the advantage of bringing the 
kitchen into the closest possible relation with the 
middle of these two rooms, thereby shortening ma- 
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terially the line of travel of waiters in the service 
of food. In case also of a large gathering at the 
club, the speakers’ table can be located at the angle 
of the two dining rooms, from which place the voices 
will carry farther than from any other point. 

The kitchen is finished in white with blue trim- 
mings, and it is fitted up like a workshop with all 
of the latest equipment for producing good food and 
for affording the best of service. It has good 
light and ventilation, and below in the basement are 
some unusual features. It has four very large 
refrigerator rooms, in which an ample supply of 
perishable foods can be kept. The kitchen store 
room resembles a grocery store. The kitchen em- 
ployes have their own locker and toilet rooms and a 
cafeteria dining room. There is also an officers’ din- 
ing room and a place for members’ chauffeurs, an 
employes’ rest room, a hospital, a complete laundry, 
an ice-making room, a carpenter and paint shop, and 
a place where the garbage is treated by a process 
which consists, first, of recovering all of the flat 
silverware which has gotten through the kitchen and 
pantry (and this is a considerable amount), and then 
preparing the garbage for sale to the farmers for 
use as fertilizer, an excellent means of disposition. 

There are about 300 regular employes of the club, 
and an additional 100 waiters are required for week- 
A large servants’ dormitory is located in the 
woods some little distance from the club house, 
where they are comfortably housed and where they 
can have their recreation and make all the noise they 
desire. These provisions for employes and the var- 
ious departments for service at the back of the club 
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house are very essential, in order that such an insti- 
tution may operate economically and give service. 

The entire front of the club house, with an extent 
of some 600 feet, has a second story in which are 
located about 80 bedrooms for members. Some of 
these are single rooms, and others are family suites 
of rooms with private baths and all the appoint- 
ments of a modern hotel. The men also have a 
large card and game room in the second story. 

The exterior of the building is of stucco with a 
dull red tile roof and pre-cast stonework. An old 
fashioned veranda extends across the entire front of 
the building, with a half-timbered treatment of the 
story above. The great hall and dining hall have a 
somewhat Gothic character, which was often the 
case with the great halls of large country houses of 
England during the Tudor period, when some of the 
best country homes there were built by craftsmen 
who were themselves, or the descendants of, the 
great cathedral builders of England. The main 
floor plan of the club is similar in arrangement also 
to the plans of many old English country houses, in 
that the principal rooms are arranged around courts, 
just as were the rooms in many of these old build- 
ings, a beautiful and picturesque arrangement. 

The Olympia Fields Country Club, with its build- 
ings and grounds completed, now starts forward on 
its career, which promises to be long and successful. 
If the game of golf continues to hold its present 
place in the estimation of the public, of which there 
is every indication, this club has a great opportunity 
to contribute materially to the enjoyment and health 
of a great many people for quite a number of years. 
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Garden Court, Olympia Fields Country Club, Olympia Fields, III. 


UILDING activity continues throughout the 

country at an unprecedented rate, as evi- 

denced by the trend of the various lines in 
the chart included here. There is, of course, a 
natural falling off of activity as we enter the fall 
and winter months, but it will be noted that the 
September volume of building construction breaks 
all records for that month, and is over 50 per cent 
higher than for September of last year. The inter- 
esting fact in connection with this activity is that it 
shows no sign of “mushroom” growth, but is based 
upon the sound economic development of the coun- 
try. The building which is represented by the great 
volume of this year has been developed to meet still 
existing shortages, and it also reflects strongly the 
attitude of the investing public, which finds in the 
building field sound collateral and an interesting re- 
turn in both turnover profits and net rentals. There 
is still a heavy contribution of new buildings erected 
for speculative purposes, but it may be well to note 
that the general character of such structures is much 
better than it was a few years ago. The mortgage 
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discouraged 
cheap and shoddy types of residential construction. 

Reports from architects throughout the country 
indicate that most offices are busy, and that the char- 
acter of the work is generally better than it was at 


interests have deliberately very 


this time last year. It is still too early to predict 
definitely as to 1926 activity, but the Annual Survey 
and Forecast of THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum for 
next year is now in preparation, and it is believed 
that some interesting facts and figures will be 
divulged when this estimate is completed. An en- 
couraging fact is that in spite of the huge volume of 
construction, there is no sign of withdrawing on the 
part of mortgage interests, and there is no feeling 
in business circles that too much money is going 
into building. On the other hand, it is the general 
opinion that building activity is one of the strongest 
economic contributors to the prosperity of the coun- 
try. 1926 is evidently to be more than a $6,000,- 
000,000 building year, and will probably establish a 
record which will not be equaled for many years. 
This momentum should not drastically decrease, 
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eo various important factors of change in the building situation are recorded in the chart given here: (1) Building 
Costs. This includes the cost of labor and materials; the index point is a composite of all available reports in basic 
materials and labor costs under national averages. (2) Commodity Index. Index figure determined by the United States 
Department of Labor. (3) Money Value of Contemplated Construction. Value of building for which plans have been 
filed based on reports of the United States Chamber of Commerce, F. W. Dodge Corp., and Engineering News-Record. 
(4) Money Value of New Construction. Total valuation of all contracts actually let. The dollar scale is at the left of 
the chart in millions. (5) Square Foot Area of New Construction. The measured volume of new buildings. The square 
foot measure is at the right of the chart. The variation of distances between the value and volume lines represents a square 
foot cost which is determined, first by the trend of building costs, and second, by the quality of construction. 
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Down Draft and Dutch Oven Furnaces 


Down Draft Furnaces. These. are 
really double-grate furnaces. The 
boiler in each is fitted with the 
regulation common grate, then above 
this, (as shown in Fig. 32) is a water- 
tube grate with water from the boiler 
circulating through it. Coal is fired 
on the water-tube grate, and air is 
admitted above it, so that the flames 
pass downward into the firebox and 
combustion chamber. Spent fuel and 
small particles of coal which fall 
through the water-tube grates are 
caught on the regulation common 
grate, where they are consumed. The 
reason for using the down-draft 
furnace is to eliminate smoke. Most 
cities which have smoke ordinances 
limit the amount of smoke to 10 per 
cent, and hand firing with ordinary 
grates creates a dense smoke every 
time the fire door is opened and a fresh 
supply of coal is thrown on the fire. 
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a / Dutch Oven Furnaces. The Dutch 


oven type of furnace is strictly an 
industrial type, used in plants where 
a FUEL HOPPER there is accumulated a large amount of 
S combustible material that would prove 
troublesome refuse if it could not be 
burned. Large mail order houses and 
similar institutions grind up _ their 
refuse packing materials, such as 
pasteboard boxes, packing boxes, 
straw, excelsior, cord, parchment— 
everything burnable in  fact,—and 
feed it into the Dutch ovens. Mills 
obtain the power to _ operate 
machinery by burning in Dutch 
oven furnaces their sawdust, shav- 
ings, tanbark, bagasse, and other 


we refuse. Large material is cut up in 

; Zo” a “hog,” a machine designed for the 

F purpose. The trunk of a tree 16 

inches in diameter can be put into 

~ the hopper of a “hog” and will come 

out at the other end cut up into 

chips. Fuel for a Dutch furnace can 

UNIVERSAL — = h_ be fired automatically, as shown in 

JOINT == fi Fig. 33. A blower carries the chips 

= | from the “hog,” or the sawdust or 

= shavings from the pile to a hopper 

Ss located at a higher level than the 

seotl boilers. From this hopper the fuel 

= a s==:- | ri fed by gravity is the Dutch oven 

par ob Py urnace, entering the top openings. 

Ss SS Sea eee aa A Universal joint on the feed pipe 

BS epee sass enables the fireman to feed the oven 

BS ss sses- | through either of the inlets, and to 

= yy 25 ssee-- remove the spout when a charge has 

yi. SS 2s= soos been put in. Dutch oven furnaces 
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COMMERCIAL TYPES OF BOILERS AND FURNACES 
By J. J. COSGROVE 


N order to bring out interesting points relative to 
water-tube boilers, we may select certain well 
known standard makes. For purposes of this 

discussion these will be called First Type, Second 
Type, ete., and special features of each will be pointed 
out. Architects wishing further details and manufac- 
turers’ names may communicate with the author 
through the office of THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum. 
The selection of types mentioned is made at random. 


Water Tube Boilers 


First Type. A water-tube boiler of the cross-drum 
type as shown in Fig. 34. A cross-drum boiler differs 
from a longitudinal-drum boiler primarily in that the 
steam drum at the top is crosswise with the boiler 
instead of parallel with it. A marked difference be- 


tween this and other types of water-tube boilers is in 
the headers used for a bank of tubes. Other water- 
tube boilers have either a drum or water-leg for a 
header. In this boiler a bank of tubes is connected to 
front and rear headers of wrought steel (Fig. 35) 
which are separate completely from the other tubes 
in the nest, so that one bank of tubes can be re- 
moved as a unit without disturbing the rest. 

Instead of using vertical baffling, this or any other 
water-tube boiler can be horizontally baffled, so that 
the flames and hot gases will move along the bank 
of tubes, instead of crosswise, thereby setting up nu- 
merous eddies, reducing the draft and leaving *‘dead 
spots’ where hottest flames and gases do not reach. 

Second Type. A water-tube boiler as shown if 
Fig. 36. In this type of boiler drums are used instead 
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First Type Discussed in Text 
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posed to the flames, and insures a quicker ignition. 

Fourth Type. This type of boiler is shown in Fig. 
38 and is unique in many ways. It is all furnace or 
combustion space, so that all of the heating surface 
is prime surface. It has no bridge wall or baffles, 
and the travel is direct from the firebox and combus- 
tion chamber straight up to the breeching. 

Owing to the ease with which water-tube boilers 
can be repaired and parts replaced, their lives are 
longer than those of the horizontal tubular boilers. 


Baffiing Water Tube Boilers 


Investigations by the Bureau of Mines show that: 
(1) A boiler whose heating surface is arranged to 
give long gas passage of small cross section will be 
more efficient than a boiler in which the gas passages 
are short and of large cross section. (2) The effi- 
ciency of a water-tube boiler increases as the free 
areas between individual tubes decrease, and as the 
lengths of the gas pass increase. (3) By inserting 
baffles, so that the heating surface is arranged in 
series with respect to the gas flow, the boiler effi- 
ciency will be increased. These results point to the 
desirability of using horizontal baffles. 

In a series of tests on a vertically baffled boiler, 
using pyrometer measurements, only about 60 per 
cent of the surface was an active heat absorber, the 
remaining 40 per cent representing dead pockets. 
Fig. 35. Front and Rear Headers This can be seen by referring to Fig. 39, where the 
shaded portion represents the dead pockets and the 
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of either water legs or headers. 
It is also a bent-tube boiler, in 
that the water tubes are curved 
to ease the stress from expan- 
sion and contraction. The baf- 


: : : FIZZ 
fling and direction taken by the Vi BZ 
flames and hot gases from fur- / 


nace to breeching are clearly ® 
indicated by the arrows. 
Third Type. This boiler as 
shown in Fig, 37 is a water- 
leg boiler, the water tubes con-- 
necting to water legs at front 
and rear. The drum is longi- 
tudinal. (All manufacturers of 
boilers make both the cross and 
longitudinal types.) This boiler 
is vertically baffled in what is 
known as the single-pass de- 
sign,—that is, the gases pass 
only once forward and back 
from the combustion chamber 
before escaping up the stack. 
The lower baffle, directly over 
the firebox or furnace, it will 
be noticed, is below the lowest 
row of tubes. With a low set- 
ting this maintains a higher 
temperature in the furnace 
than would be possible if the 
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unshaded portion the passage followed by the flames. 
Third Type. Fig. 37 shows a single-pass hori- 
zontal baffle. When necessary, horizontal baffles can 
be arranged in water-tube boilers for single pass, 
double pass or triple pass. The horizontal three-pass 
baffling gives the highest evaporation, and the hori- 
zontal two-pass develops the highest horse power 
when burning high volatile coals. It is difficult to 
keep vertical baffles tight, and yet if they are not tight 
they allow the flames and hot gases to short circuit, | 
resulting in high temperatures and lower efficiency. SS SE 


Furnace Design 


From an economic standpoint, the proper design 
and proportioning of the furnace are the most impor- 
tant considerations in securing high boiler efficiency. 
A single design and proportion of setting cannot be 
standardized to meet the various requirements of 
fuel, space and operation. To obtain complete com- 
bustion of the fuel used, different designs and pro- 
portions are required for high and low volatile coals, 
gas, fuel oil, sawdust, and pulverized coal for hand 
firing and for stoker firing, for ferced draft and for 
natural draft, and for moderate or excessive con- 
sumption of coal per square foot of grate surface. 
The three essentials of combustion are: (1) Suffi- 
cient space for the mixing of air and gas. (2) High Fig. 38. Fourth Type Boiler Discussed in Text 
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Fig. 37. Showing Baffles in Single Pass Design 
Third Type Discussed in Text 
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Fig. 39. Dead Pockets in Vertically Baffled Boiler 


temperature to ignite the mixture. (3) Time for the 
mixture to burn before reaching the breeching outlet. 

Furnace Volume. The area of a boiler setting be- 
ing determined by the size of the boiler, any increase 
of furnace volume (outside of the Dutch-oven type) 
must be gained by increasing the height of the boiler 
above the grates. The distances of heating surface 
above grates for hard coal range from 18 to 20 
inches, it is found, in general practice. 

The combustion space required for a boiler, and 
the height of setting, will depend upon the kind of 
fuel to be used and the maximum amount of fuel 
to be burned per square foot of grate surface. Small 
heating boilers in residences burn from 2 to 3 pounds 
of coal per hour per square foot of grate surface. 
Power boilers, hand stoked, will range from 15 to 
20 pounds of coal per hour per square foot of grate 
surface, while mechanical stokers will burn from 25 
to 65 pounds of coal per square foot of grate surface. 

Theoretically, each pound of coal requires 12 
pounds of air for its combustion. On account of 
stratification of air and gases, the large amount of 
nitrogen in the air, variations in fuel, and mechanical 
interference of ash and clinker, about 50 per cent 
more than the theoretical amount of air must be sup- 
plied. But about 75 per cent of all settings leak, so 
that from 40 to 50 per cent of excess air finds its 
way into the boilers from this source. 

‘The results of several tests which were conducted 
by the Bureau of Mines, using coals of different 
composition, with 50 per cent of excess air, can be 
seen in the chart Fig. 40, which is included here. 

Height of Boiler for Smokeless Setting. The best 
heights for horizontal return-tubular boilers to insure 
smokeless operation when hand fired, can be found in 
Table V, which is included immediately below. 


TABLE V 
Height of Horizontal Tubular Boiler Settings 


Diameter of Boiler, Inches...... 42 48 54 60 66 72 78 84 
Distance from Dead Plate to Under 
Side of Boiler, Inches......... 28 30 32 34 34 #36 38 38 
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The height of setting for hand-fired, water-tube 
boilers, and for both water-tube and _ horizontal 
tubular boilers operated with different types of grates 
and stokers, can be found in Table VI. These are 
for the smokeless combustion of soft coal under 
average conditions. All the dimensions are in inches. 

TABLE VI 


Heights of Smokeless Boiler Settings, Shell to Floor 
Horizcntal Re- 


turn Tubular Water Tube 
Kind of Diameter in Baffles : 
Furnace Inches —"———. Continental 
Grate — Hor. Vert. Hor. Vert. or 
or 54 60 66 721%" 14%" HY" WH” Scotch 
Stoker pitch pitch pitch pitch Marine 
Hand Fired 
Down-draft.... 60 60 60 60 72 + 78 inf x 
McMillan..... 52 54 60 60 72 sa ie es ind eg 
Twin-fire...... 58 60 62 64 72 278 ig os 
Semi-extension 
refuse-burning f¢ ff ft Tf 84 *. Op 4s ii 
Gravity Feed . 
Burke td. es sire 48 48 50 54 60 oP E66: * Full Extension 
McMillan..... 48 48 50 54 60 = 0G #5 ae a : 
Front Feed 
Chain Grate... 72 72 78 78 84 114 (° 96 Q0r200 babs 
Moore........ 48 .54 60 60 72 120 78) 9106 *F 
Roneys 2.5.08 60 60 60 72 84 108 90 120 ed 
20th Century... 54 60 66 72 84 108 90 120 ‘oh 
Side Feed ( 
Detroit. 77 Sci 6-72 78 SS Se #2 796 * Full Extension 
Models. ge er 66 72 78 84 90 og ¥ ear x 
McKenzie 66 70 70 70 90 O20 “ad se ¥ 
Morphy... -e<: 66 72 78 84 90 tee els st se 
Under Feed, 
from Shell to 
Dead Plate 
American..... 42 42 42 42 78 96 84 102 = nee ? 
Min. Diam. o 
Tenens bases 36 38 40 42 78 96 84 102 { tetera: Ou 
Tayloreie. eo oe 98 48 ** 84 2 Tee ae 
Westinghouse.. **.** ** ** 84° OQ sotaos ae 


*Combination not recommended as smokeless setting. 
**Combination not ordinarily met with in practice. 
y+Applied only to water-tube boilers. 


(Table after O. Monnett.) 
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Fig. 40. Bureau of Mines Tests of Mechanical Stokers 


This chart shows the eubie space required when burning three well known 

varieties of steam coal at two differcnt rates of combustion. The dotted lines 

indicate a rate of 25 pounds of coal per hour per square foot of grate surface; 

the solid lines indicate a rate of 50 pom of coal per hour per square foot of 

grate surface. Outside of the Illino burning at the highest rate, the 

results call for spaces in the combustion chamber of from 4.5 to 7.5 cubie feet, 
or an average of about 6 cub‘e feet per square foot of grate surface, 


The New Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis 


HOLABIRD & ROCHE, Architects 


N response to a long felt need in Minneapolis, the 
Nicollet Hotel has been rebuilt. The project 
was sponsored by the Minneapolis Civic and 
Commerce Association, a group of progressive men 
who realized the necessity of creating adequate 
hotel accommodations for the rapid development of 
business and industry in the city. The site of the 
old. Nicollet House, a landmark of Minneapolis for 
the last 67 years, was chosen for the new hotel. This 
location could not have been bettered. It is con- 
venient to the industrial and wholesale areas of the 
city, adjoins the fashionable shopping district, and 
is within three blocks of both the railroad sta- 
tions. Moreover, this site commands a view over 
Gateway Park; it is a wedge-shaped area, formed 
by the junction of Nicollet and Hennepin Avenues, 
the two principal thoroughfares of Minneapolis, 
and an excellent setting is thus provided for the 
building, one of the most prominent in Minneapolis. 
The structure is 12 stories in height and contains, 
in addition to its public rooms, about 600 guest 
rooms, 12 of which are also sample rooms. All of 
the street frontage is reserved for shops, etc., with 


the exception of the spaces used for the two en- 
trances to the hotel. ‘The architects have seized the 
opportunities offered by the splendid setting and 
have erected an imposing monument in the style of 
the English Renaissance. Conforming to the trend 
of the times, they have relied for interest upon sil- 
houette and mass rather than upon extensive use of 
ornament. ‘The exterior of reddish brick with terra 
cotta trim has been kept simple almost to the point 
of severity. Use of costly architectural detail has 
been minimized to allow for the extra expense in- 
curred in creating a building which is complete from 
all sides. Although Minneapolis has not yet 
adopted the zoning setback regulation in vogue in 
New York, the architects deemed it advisable to be 
a step in advance of the time, and have accordingly 
planned setbacks on Washington Avenue and on the 
alley side, as well as a shallow light court on the 
Hennepin Avenue front, thus affording light and air. 

This same note of simplicity and refinement is 
dominant in the interior architecture and decoration 
of the hotel. The wide promenade that stretches 
the length of the block between the Nicollet and the 
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The New Nicollet Hotel from Washington Avenue 
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288 
Hennepin Avenue entrances is paneled in walnut, 
as is also the elevator lobby, and the rich furniture 
coverings lend color to the whole. Centrally located 
in the building, and opening from this promenade, is 
the main lobby, a commodious room of excellent 
proportions, two stories in height. The walls and 
pilasters are of specially selected walnut rubbed with 
wax, and the bases of the pilasters are of burl wal- 
nut. The floor is of a native marble bordered with 
a verde antique band. Moulded plaster is an an- 
tique ivory tone forms the ceiling, from which hang 
two large lighting fixtures, the rest of the illumina- 
tion coming from nine bracket lights on the walls. 

Across the promenade from the lobby is an entre 
salle, also paneled walnut, which opens into the 
main dining room. The walls of this room are of 
an Elizabethan oak design, developed in plaster and 
so decorated as to faithfully reproduce the color and 
texture of wax-finished white oak. A narrow frieze 
between the wall panels and the ceiling adds rich- 
ness by simulating the characteristic inlay work of 
the period in ebony and pearwood. The ceiling tone 
is a rich old ivory, and a particularly fine design of 
the period has been developed in moulded plaster. 
On the ground floor are also the quarters of the 
Traffic Club, its billiard and conference rooms being 
below in the basement, reached by a private stairway. 

Located directly above the dining room on the 
second floor is the magnificent ball room, measuring 
180 by 52 feet, with its accompanying promenade 
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and assembly rooms. This serves as both ball and 
banquet room, and can accommodate about one 
thousand people. Folding doors of walnut are ar- 
ranged to shut off the two- ends of the great room 
when desired, and three separate rooms can thus 
be created. The ball room is designed in the Geor- 
gian style, having rich plaster ornament. The 
mezzanine writing room and lounge on this floor are 
developed in tones of old ivory to harmonize with the 
lobby which it overlooks. The remainder of this 
floor is deyoted to three large private dining rooms, 
charmingly decorated, quarters for the Old Colony 
Club, 12 sample rooms and a “beauty parlor.” The 
sample rooms are fitted with concealed beds and all 
the newest features for display of samples. From 
the hotel’s roof garden a view over the city is had. 

Ventilation is provided for all dining rooms, lob- 
bies and special rooms by supplies of washed and 
tempered air, together with positive exhaust of all 
vitiated air through the highest point of the roof. 
The hotel is built of skeleton concrete construction. 
The floors are of solid concrete slabs, spanning the 
widths of the rooms for the most part, with beams 
located on the partition lines. In the bays which 
form the bathrooms, closets, etc., two-way slabs 
have been used, with beams on the center lines of 
columns. The foundations are in general spread 
footings, bearing on sand. A few of the column 
footings around the boiler room extend through the 
overlying sand and bear down upon the solid rock. 
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Main Lobby, New Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis 
Holabird & Roche, Architects 
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THE NEW NICOLLET HOTEL, MINNEAPOLIS 
HOLABIRD & ROCHE, ARCHITECTS 
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PLANS, THE NEW NICOLLET HOTEL, MINNEAPOLIS 


HOLABIRD & ROCHE, ARCHITECTS 
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THE NEW NICOLLET HOTEL, MINNEAPOLIS 
HOLABIRD & ROCHE, ARCHITECTS 
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SMALL BUILDINGS 


The Small Town Hall 


By CHARLES G. LORING 


LONG Main Street there is a sign over the 
leading dry goods emporium, which reads 

“Town Offices ;’ or maybe the fountain-head 

of government is reached through the side door of 
the fire engine house, where in a dingy suite of rooms 
upstairs presides the Town Clerk in his shirt sleeves ! 
The next township, perhaps, has a Civil War relic 
for its Town Hall,—Victorian-Gothic outside and a 
wood-sheathed firetrap within. So much for Type 
One! In brilliant contrast stand the leading exam- 
ples of a century or more ago,—Independence Hall 
in Philadelphia, the Old State House in Boston, and 
the City Hall in New York, and those structures of 
today which have been inspired by them. For the 
very reason that our town governments are based 
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on precedents, the use of well established local forms 
of architecture is particularly appropriate. Even 
if there is a “Town Manager” or a “Commission” 
rule, there is no obvious need of designing the new 
structure as an Italian villa, or of going to the other 
extreme and making it resemble a factory office! 
The “Old State House” was built as a Town 
House in 1713, and was so occupied until appropri- 
ated for the use also of the province, and then after 
the Revolution for the state. At that time the gilded 
lion and unicorn of Great Britain were torn from 
their positions on the main gable, but they have since 
been replaced to visualize history and to add to the 
gayety of the skyline. When the Bulfinch State 
House was erected on Beacon Hill, in 1798, its pred- 


Independence Hall, Once the Town Hall, Philadelphia. Old State House, Originally the Town House, Boston 
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xk Town Hall, Plattsburg, N. Y. 
John Russell Pope, Architect 


ecessor on State Street was soon given over to stores 
and mercantile offices. Rescued from these and con- 
verted into an historical museum, its latest transmu- 
tation involved the converting of the cellar into a 
subway station, certain alterations also being made. 

The City Hall, in New York, hardly belongs in 
the “small town” class, for when it was designed by 
John McComb, in 1803, it served a population of 
about 79,000. The delicate treatment, however, may 
well be followed in smaller buildings today. The 
scale and composition of the facade are so masterly 
that it has held its own, even when overtopped by 
the Woolworth Tower and the Municipal Building. 

The central portion of Independence Hall, built 
of brick, roofed with copper and crowned by a grace- 
ful cupola, is a model of Colonial architecture and 
even more generally adaptable than the rather for- 
mal stone orders of New York. Though there is 


some uncertainty of its authorship, Andrew Hamil- 

ton is generally named as the architect. é 
The neo-Gree Town Hall of Salem, built in 1838, 7 

might be called a “dated specimen,” since it so typi- 

fies the last phase of architecture before the dark ages : 


of art which shrouded the middle of the nineteenth 
century. It well represents the ‘Greek Revival.” 

The Town House, when it exists as a distinct 
building, lends itself to monumental treatment, and 
after each war the natural desire to create memo- 
rials, followed by a reaction toward saving on their 
cost and squeezing a utilitarian dividend out of the 
Detail, Town Hall, Chester, Pa. investment, has suggested the Town Hall as a com- 
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Town Hall, Greenfield, N. Y. 
Lewis E. Welsh, Architect 


promise. Survivals of such compromises in other 
days still stand as warnings against false economy. 
A little Hall was erected “up state” in the eighteen- 
seventies in memory of the immortal dead. Today 
it is so crude and decrepit that the surviving G. A. R. 
veterans are ashamed of it. In one thrifty suburb, 
the taxpayers wished to dedicate their spic-and-span 
municipal building to those who had served in the 
World War ;—but the lustre of the tribute was some- 
what dimmed by a cynic who pointed out that the 
money had been voted for construction some fifteen 
years before, with the idea of its serving at that time 
also as a Civil War Memorial,—and the fact had 
already been forgotten! 

The Town Hall can be made interesting from 
the historical point of view by means other than 
calling it a War Memorial. No place is more 
appropriate than the Town House for relics and 
records of the town’s past,—not bronze tablets or 
stained glass windows, but rather the incorporation 
in the public lobby of some handsome old doorway 
taken from a house erected in the early days, or a 
quaint tavern sign, if there are local historic tradi- 
tions. The corridor walls can be made an historical 
museum by hanging upon them a display of Indian 
relics or of early prints and photographs. 

The size of the Town House does not depend on 
the length of the voting list, for in smaller commu- 
nities, where the citizens still gather to make their 
local laws directly, the hall, as such, is needed ; where 
the electorate has become so large that representa- 
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Detail, Town Hall, Greenfield, N. Y. 
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RY Town Hall, Reading, Mass. 
Adden & Parker, Architects 


tive government is required, the Council Chamber 
or Selectmen’s Room may take the place of the Hall. 
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auditorium on the main floor, for the convenience 
and for the safety of large gatherings. As basement 
rooms are not desirable, and offices above a hall are 
not easily arranged, the auditorium has developed 
naturally as a one-story, rear wing. 

As the legislative quarters become smaller the size 
and number of the executive offices become larger. 
But for the lesser township, the Clerk’s office and a 
big safe are almost the sole essentials; the “movie” 
theater or the Grange will do for the vote casting! 

In small communities, where the size of the public 
office building must be kept down on account of both 
first cost and maintenance, and where the clerical 
force is strictly limited, particular attention must 
be given to grouping the various departments around 
one or more centers where a member of the perma- 
nent staff is at work behind a rail. Incidentally, this 
rail or counter can be used to great advantage if 
made a good 40 inches high for convenience in 
writing, with the entire inside a nest of filing 
drawers. The grouping of departments also sim- 
plifies the concentration of the fireproof files. 

In one Town Hall, the departments are coérdi- 
nated, with the financial offices on the first floor, on 
one side of the entrance, these offices including those 
of the Treasurer, Collector, Auditor and Assessor. 
Detail, Town Hall, Reading, Mass. From them a private stairway leads directly to the 
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Town Building, Reading, Mass. 
Adden & Parker, 


large fireproof storerooms in the basement, which 
supplement the vaults above. On the other side 
of the main lobby are the Street, Water, Engineer- 
ing and Building Departments, with a common draft- 
ing room and special filing shelves for blue prints. 
These departments were placed on the ground floor 
because they are those most frequently visited by 
the public. On the second floor are the Council 
Chamber and the offices less often consulted by the 
townsfolk and more deserving of privacy and quiet. 
In the basement is the Bureau of Weights and 
Measures, with convenient access to the street. 

An auditorium (if there is one) or a council 
chamber is used comparatively few times during the 
year for legislation, and if an entrance can be 
planned so that this hall may be cut off from the 
rest of the building, it can serve the taxpayers for 
lectures, dances and meetings, and in the smaller 
towns become a fairly definite source of income. 

Opinions vary as to the justification for allowing 
space for such organizations as the Public Library, 
the Chamber of Commerce, veteran societies and the 
Red Cross. In one town a strong drive was made 
to include a restaurant in the basement, which could 
be used as an adjunct to the auditorium, and six 
days a week serve as a gathering place for those 
interested in the town’s affairs! It is almost to be 
regretted that this extreme use of space for a non- 
governmental purpose was not adopted; would it 
have become the center for serious minded clerks 
or a convenient rendezvous for scheming politicians ? 
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Among the small modern Town Halls which fol- 
low the tradition of the northern colonies, that at 
Greenfield, N. Y., designed by Lewis E. Welsh, 
should take precedence. The very limitation of its 
size adds to its charm, and yet cannot detract from 
its sturdy uprightness of character. On the other 
hand, the Robbins Memorial Town Hall at Arling- 
ton, Mass., of which R. Clipston Sturgis was the 
architect, is almost outside the bounds of an article 
on small town halls because of the building’s size, ex- 
pensive material and imposing character. It is included 
here for the sake of contrast with that at Greenfield, 


Main Floor Plan, Old State House, Boston 


From an Old Drawing 
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own House, Boston, From an Old Painting in the Collection of the Massachusetts Historical Society 


and for comparison with the New York City Hall. 
The free silhouette of the Tewksbury, Mass. Town 
Hall, by Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, is a noteworthy 
bit of design, well adapted to its open surroundings, 
and suggestive of the tendencies developed in the 
South and in Philadelphia, rather than anything in 
the New England district. To continue the parallel 
with the historic examples illustrated in the early 
part of this paper, John Russell Pope’s stone Town 
Hall in Plattsburg, N. Y., so orthodox and classical, 


, 


is reminiscent of the neo-Grec prototype from Salem, ° 
or certainly of that general architectural period. 
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[his Town Hall for Caloocan, Philippine Islands, locally called The Presidencia, is constructed of material salvaged 

from the ruins of old Spanish churches in the neighborhood, destroyed during the War with, Spain. At each end of 

the structure is a pair of doors which will admit the passage of a vehicle. In one end of the building is storage space 

for the town fire apparatus, and in the other locker space for public employees. The main entrance to the building 

is in the center, with the offices of the town officials on one side and space for the clerks on the other. The building 

is built of conglomerate stone with a tile roof. All the openings are protected by heavy mahogany grilles, to prevent 
thieving when the sliding windows, which are made of shell, are left open 


Ralph Harrington Doane, Architect 
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A design for a Town Hall, executed in artificial stone of various colors, with brightly illuminated ornamental cornice. 
This is one of the larger town halls used in the Philippines, and contains offices on the first floor for all branches of 
municipal government, and on the second floor a hall for public assemblages 


Ralph Harrington Doane, Architect 
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ROBBINS MEMORIAL TOWN HALL, ARLINGTON, MASS. 
R. CLIPSTON STURGIS, ARCHITECT 


LTHOUGH. completed many years ago, the 

Robbins Memorial Town Hall at Arlington is 
still an outstanding example of this particular type 
of architecture. The exterior design shows a long, 
low building, two stories in height, the central bay 
of which is distinguished by a dignified triple arched 
entrance, the slight projection of which gives it 
added emphasis and importance. The fenestration is 
perfectly proportioned and carefully studied in rela- 
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Ground Floor 


Second Floor 


tion to the wall surfaces. The windows of the sec- 
ond floor on the front elevation show a baluster 
treatment which emphasizes their importance and 
repeats and balances the balustrade above the en- 
trance portico. The simple cornice which crowns 
the two-story facade is surmounted by a balustrade 
of perfect proportions. It often happens that balus- 
trades are made too low, so that when seen from 
close range they are inadequate in height to act as a 
proper crowning feature 
of a design derived from 
classic precedent. But in 
the case of the Arlington 
Town Hall this crowning 
balustrade is right in 
height, so that it assumes 
proper scale and impor- 
tance as a part of the 


whole design, whether 
viewed from a distance 


or near at hand. The use 
of small panes of glass 
for the many windows 
still further emphasizes 
and makes perfect the 
scale of this beautiful 
building. To break the 
length of the structure a 
belfry or cupola sur- 
mounts the roof above 
the pavilion at the center. 

The plan of the build- 
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Robbins Memorial Town Hall, Arlington, Mass.; R. Clipston Sturgis, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
GENERAL CONSTRUCTION : 
Fireproof. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Limestone. 
ROOF: 
Slate. 
WINDOWS: 
: Wo d, double-hung. 
FLOORS: 
Marble, 
HEATING: 
Steam, direct and indirect. 
PLUMBING: 
Brass piping throughout ; porcelain fixtures. 


terrazzo and wood. 


ing is as carefully studied and well balanced as is 
the exterior design. The chief feature is the large 
hall and deep stage, which may be used not only for 
municipal purposes but also for concerts, dances and 
theatrical performances. This hall extends well back 
of the front or main part of the structure, and has 
long side corridors and a separate covered carriage 
entrance at the rear. 

The architectural detail and character of the inte- 
rior of the building consistently and perfectly repeat 
the Renaissance expression of the exterior, The 
main hall itself is a splendid example of the rich- 


Entrance Front 


ofa, Hall 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Lighting and vacuum cleaning. 
INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
Chestnut, stained brown. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Smooth-finish, plaster, painted. 
DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
In the hall, plaster ceiling is in gold and colors. 
WALLS: 
Chestnut, stained brown, with gold on carving. 
APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
624,025. 
COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
About 2814 cents. 
DATE OF COMPLETION: 
June:3, 1913. 


ness of detail combined with warmth and depth of 
color treatment characteristic of the Renaissance 
style. The dull gold and color of the highly orna- 
mental paneled ceiling contrast effectively with the 
deep brown tones of the paneled walls and balcony 
railings. The richly ornamented and gilded pros- 
cenium opening, with its heavy hangings of dull 
red and old gold damask, gives the final touch needed 
to make this hall an unusually fine example of the 
use of Italian and English Renaissance precedent in 
modern American work. The entire hall literally 


glows with subdued richness and color, 


and Stage 
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MUNICIPAL BUILDING, PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
LAURENCE F. PECK, WILLIAM LAWRENCE BOTTOMLEY, ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS 
NOTHER fine example of the use 
of Renaissance precedent in town 
hall architecture is found in the Munic- 
ipal Building, Plainfield, N. J. The com- 
bination of deep red brick walls and lime- 
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Se 7 r Bak ie stone trimmings gives an effective and 
I ® a colorful exterior. So large a part of the 
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brickwork gives a pleasing effect of panels 


* " j | between the wall pilasters, foundation, 
Se ot rer a mat - string course and entablature. 


The carefully studied design of this 
building, which won the competition for 
the Plainfield Town Hall several years ago, 

i gives one of the best examples of a com- 
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combination of brick and stone, the detail 
shows distinct influence of the Italian 
Renaissance. All the mouldings, as well 
as the carving’s, possess unusual refinement 
and delicacy. The urns which surmount 
the attic above the entrance portico are 
distinctly Italian in feeling, which is also 
true of the candelabra on either side of 
the entrance door. This door itself sug- 
gests Italian work of the fifteenth cen- 
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Municipal Building, Plainfield, N. J.; Laurence F. Peck, William Lawrence 
Bottomley, Aegociate Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 


GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 

Fireproof throughout; reinforced concrete col- 
umns and girders; long span, reinforced con- 
crete floor and roof construction. 

EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 

3rick and limestone. 
ROOF: 

Composition slag. 
WINDOWS: 

\VWood frames and sashes, 
FLOORS: 

Granolithic and cement finish. 
HEATING: 

Steam. 


double-hung. 


tury. The entrance or center portico is the main fea- 
ture of the front facade, occupying practically one- 
third of the elevation. The massive fluted columns 
are carefully spaced and beautifully proportioned. 
The verticular note of these columns is repeated by 
the flat pilasters on the wall surface on either side 
of the center portico. The whole design is splendidly 
tied together by the horizontal lines of the base 
string course, entablature and attic. Con- 
tinuing and emphasizing the importance of the cen- 
tral portico of the design, a splendid cupola or en- 
larged lantern surmounts the center of the roof. 
The simplicity and dignity of this lantern add much 


course, 


Rear Elevation 
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PLUMBING: 
Porcelain fixtures. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: — 
Lighting and vacuum cleaning. 
INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
White pine, oak and walnut. 


INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Eggshell plaster. 


DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Italian and English Renaissance. 


TOTAL COST: 
$180,000. 


YEAR OF COMPLETION: 
1917; 


to the charm of the whole design, which would lose 
much of its elegance and importance without it. 

The design and detail of the interior of the Plain- 
field Town Hall show the same beautiful lines as 
the exterior. The architecture of the Italian Renais- 
sance, quite as much as the English Georgian, has 
served the architects for their precedent and inspira- 
tion. On page 296 of this issue is an illustration of 
the charming little courtroom on the second floor of 
this town building, from which, as well as from the 
illustration of the paneled library on the first floor, 
some impression may be gained of the delightful and 
very distinguished interior details of this building. 


The Library 
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First Floor 


N interesting example of the 
way in which the plan of a 
building is influenced and more or 
less determined by the location and 
topography of the site, is excel- 
lently illustrated in this Town 
Hall at Huntington, N. Y. To-be- 
gin with, the lot was compara- 
tively small, but well located at the 
junction of two avenues in the 
heart of the town. A drop of 5 or 
6 feet between the level of one ave- 
nue and that of the other made the 
plan problem difficult and interest- 
ing. The building is so laid out 
that it extends from one avenue to 
the other, with each end of the 
structure parallel to the thorough- 
fare upon which it faces. This ar- 
rangement produces an unusual 
effect on the front elevation, where 
the importance of the central bay 
of the building is emphasized by 
a slightly projecting lonic portico. 
Above this portico a high pedi- 
ment gives still further importance 
to this center motif of the design. 
Brick walls with limestone trim- 
mings are used for the exterior 
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OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 

GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: , 

Fireproof throughout, except for roof. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 

3rick and limestone trimming. 
ROOF: 

Wood, covered with slate. 
WINDOWS: 

Wood frames and sashes, double-hung. 
FLOORS: 

‘Terrazzo. 
HEATING: 

Steam. 
PLUMBING: 
Enameled iron fixtures. 


of the building. Heavy stone keyblocks and lintels 
are placed at the window openings, while the white 
painted trim of the doors, window frames and 
sashes, gives still further contrast to the red brick 
walls. The lonic portico which marks the center 
of the entrance front is made more important by the 
use of three large arched windows with iron balcony 
rails on the second floor, These windows successfully 
suggest the courtroom within. The approach to the 
main entrance is attractively laid out as a terrace 
with brick walls and stone coping, which breaks the 


Entrance Front 
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Town Hall, Huntington, N. Y.; Peabody, Wilson & Brown, Architects 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Lighting. 

INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
Quartered oak. 

INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Painted plaster. 

DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Stained oak and painted walls. 

APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
78,000. 

COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
23 cents. 

YEAR OF COMPLETION: 
1910. 


drop in grade between the two avenues. A low clock 
tower or cupola surmounts the roof at the center, 
indicating more completely the public character of the 
building, besides considerably enhancing its dignity. 

The first floor plan shows a center hall with offices 


on each side for the town officials. At the rear of 
this hall is a graceful stairway leading to the second 
floor, which is occupied entirely by the various rooms 
of the municipal court. A simplicity and severity of 
detail mark the interior, though consistent balance 
in the use of ornament has been maintained. 


Court Room 
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TOWN HALL, TEWKSBURY, MASS. 
KILHAM, HOPKINS & GREELEY, ARCHITECTS 


BANQUET ROOM 


Basement First Floor 
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Town Hall, Tewksbury, Mass.; Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 

GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 

Second class or slow-burning. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 

srick with stone trimmings; wood belfry. 
ROOF: 

Slate. 
WINDOWS: 

\Vood frame and sash; double-hung. 
FLOORS: 

Marble and tile for lobby and first floor; wood 
covered with linoleum and granolithic else- 
where in the building. 

HEATING: 

Steam. 


PLUMBING: 
Enameled iron fixtures. 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Lighting. 

INTERIOR ,MILL WORK: 
Arkansas pine. 

INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Hard plaster. 

DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Painted walls and woodwork. 

APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
189,350. 

COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
31 cents. 

DATE OF COMPLETION: 
June, 1920. 


OTHING could be more appropriate for a 

small New England community than this de- 
lightful red brick town hall, designed in a simple 
straightforward adaptation of the Colonial style. 
Here again the topography of the site had much to 
do with the plan. As the land falls away at the rear 
of the building, it is possible to utilize the entire 
basement of the structure, at the front of which are 
located the stairways leading down from the lobby 
on the main floor. On one side of this hall are the 
boiler and coal rooms, and on the other a kitchen, 
men’s lavatory and two cells. The remainder of the 
basement floor is occupied by a large, low banquet 
room situated directly under the large auditorium. 


Entrance Front 


The first floor plan shows a spacious entrance 
lobby, entered through three large arched doorways. 
On either end of this lobby- are stairways leading 
both to the basement and to the second floor. The 
two short wings of the building on this first floor 
are occupied on one side by a library with coat and 
toilet rooms adjacent, and on the other by offices for 
the town officials. Appropriate to the purpose of the 
building, the hall or auditorium, which is large and 
spacious, is the main feature of the building. This hall, 
which is flanked on either side by large arched win- 
dows, has exit doors on either side, so that it may be 
easily emptied in case of emergency. Though it is not 
large, the building successfully serves its purpose. 


Entrance Hall 
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Town Hall, Weston, Mass.; Bigelow & Wadsworth, Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 
Concrete foundations, steel girders, wood floor 
joists and partition studs. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
rick and cast stone. Wood colonnade. 
ROOF: 
Slate. 
WINDOWS: 
Wood frame and sash, double-hung. 
FLOORS: 
Marble in corridors ; maple elsewhere. 
HEATING: 
Steam. 
PLUMBING: 
Brass piping throughout ; enameled fixtures. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Lighting. 

INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
White birch. 

INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Smooth plaster. 

DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Wood mouldings on plaster, forming panels, 

together with trim painted. 

APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 

279,350; 


COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
34 cents. 

DATE OF COMPLETION: 
September, 1917, 


NOTHER excellent example of the adaptation 
A of the Colonial style of architecture for a 
modern town hall is found at Weston, Mass. Placed 
well back from the highroad, the building with its 
long central colonnade of two-story columns has de- 
cided dignity and real impressiveness. A long center 
path with terraced steps leads to the entrance door 
in the center of the front facade, while a driveway 
winds up to a large doorway at the end of the build- 
ing, which is really the main entrance. The use of red 
brick with imitation stone trimmings is well suited 
to carry out the excellent Colonial spirit of the de-- 
sign. Broad, unbroken wall surfaces and carefully 


proportioned, well located windows add dignity and 
charm. The high brick gable ends, which terminate 
above the roof in coupled chimneys and sloping stone 
copings, are most appropriate for this type of sub- 
urban public building, as they give a determining 
note of strength at either end of the structure. The 
ground floor plan, in keeping with the purpose of 
the structure, provides offices, coat rooms, and lava~- 
tories for the town officials, as well as a banquet hall 
with its adjacent kitchen. As the construction of the 
building is slow-burning, ample stairways are pro- 
vided in three corners, The Town Halland its grounds 
are among the attractions of a distinguished town. 
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TOWN HALL, DOVER, MASS. 
KILHAM, HOPKINS & GREELEY, ARCHITECTS 


HIS large and imposing town hall, which was 

built about three years ago, is another example 
of the consistent and successful use of the Colonial 
style in a suburban community building. The design 
shows a central structure with impressive projecting 
portico emphasizing the entrance to the building. 
Large windows balance this central motif, which is 
made still more important by a splendid arched en- 
trance door, in which the leaded glass and Colonial 
detail are of exceptional beauty and interest. This 
imposing entrance portico is flanked on either side 
by finely proportioned, tall windows, above which 


stone panels carry the eye up to the cornice of the 
main building. An interesting clock tower of medium 
height gives distinction and finish to the whole de- 
sign. Following the Southern custom, low arcades 
connect the main structure with a one-story wing 
on each side. The large hall or auditorium, which is 
located at the rear of the main building, has its own 
entrance at the end. Stairways connect this rear 
entrance, which is on the grade level, with the hall 
above. The Colonial details of this entrance are un- 
usually interesting, showing three entrance doors 
between four tall engaged columns, which, together 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET— 69_ 
Town Hall, Dover, Mass. ; Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 

GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 

Second class, or slow-burning. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 

3rick and stone. 
ROOF: 

Slate. 
WINDOWS: 

\Vood frame and sashes, double-hung. 
FLOORS: 

Concrete in basement: wood elsewhere. 
HEATING: 

Steam. 
PLUMBING: —_— 

Enameled iron fixtures. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Lighting. 

INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
Arkansas pine. 

INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Smooth plaster. 


DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Walls and woodwork painted. 


APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
241,359, 


COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
33 cents. 


DATE OF COMPLETION: 
July 1," 1922: 


with a high entablature and pediment, form the 
architectural treatment of this rear entrance to the 
building and directly into the assembly room. 

The plan, which is laid out in the shape of the 
letter T, is logical and well arranged. Entering 
through the main front portico, a center lobby is 
reached, on each side of which are offices for town 
officials. In the left wing of the building is located 
a library with its stack room, while in the right wing 
are additional offices for town officials. The center 
lobby opens directly into the large hall or auditorium. 


"s Rear View Showing the Auditorium 


at one end of which is a deep stage with stairways 
to the basement for the actors in stage performances 
as well as for the public. The basement plan shows 
another hall under the auditorium, low in ceiling 
height but equal in area. In. the basement are also 
located a dining room and kitchen, coat room and 
lavatories, a boiler and coal room and one cell. The 
total omission of cells in most cases, and introduction 
in other town halls of only one or two, lead one to 
realize how much less crime exists in the country 
than in the city, requiring but little in the way of jails. 
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TOWN HALL, KENNEBUNK, MAINE 
J. D. LELAND AND COMPANY, ARCHITECTS 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET— 70 
Town Hall, Kennebunk, Maine; J. D. Leland and Company, Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 

GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 

Brick and wood, slow-burning. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 

Brick with limestone and wood trim. 
ROOF: 

Slate. 
WINDOWS: 

Wood frame and sash, double-hung. 
FLOORS: 

Granolithic and wood. 
HEATING: 

Steam. 


PLUMBING: 
Enameled iron fixtures. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Lighting. 
INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
White wood and ash. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Smooth plaster. 
DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Walls and trim painted. 
DATE OF COMPLETION: 
1922: 


June 1, 


[ is a rather interesting fact that in New England 
I are found most of the best examples of town hall 
architecture, the great majority of which are success- 
ful adaptations of the Colonial style. It is only 
natural that in designing town halls for New Eng- 
land communities, architects should go back to the 
best Colonial precedents for their inspiration; not 
that there were many town halls of any size or im- 
portance built in Colonial times, as usually the meet- 
ing house was used for all community gatherings. 


This town hall in Kennebunk is unusually appro- 
priate in design for the old Maine town which it 
serves. A rectangular building, with an imposing 
approach of terraced lawn and broad steps, is en- 
tered through a fine Colonial portico of free-stand- 
ing Doric columns supporting a simple entablature 
and high pediment. In the center of the pediment is 
a richly carved decoration showing the coat of arms 
and motto of the State of Maine, thus relieving the 
rich severity of the Town Hall’s exterior. 
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General View of the Town Hall, Kennebunk, Maine 
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TOWN HOUSE, PETERBORO, N. H. 
LITTLE & RUSSELL, ARCHITECTS 


BANQUET RM 


SCALE OF FEET 
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Ground Floor Main Floor 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET— 71 
Town House, Peterboro, N. H.; Little & Russell, Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 


GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 
Second class, slow-burning. 


EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
3rick with limestone and wood trim. 


ROOF: 
Green slate. 


WINDOWS: | 
Sash and frame, double-hung, wood. 


FLOORS: 

Marble throughout. 
HEATING: 

Steam. 


UGGESTING in its general mass and propor- 

tions old Faneuil Hall in Boston, this town 
house at Peterboro has a distinct and sober dignity 
worthy of its New England antecedents. Built ot 
brick with limestone trim, the design shows a com- 
pact, rectangular building, the entrance front of which 
is emphasized and distinguished by a pilaster colon- 
nade in the Corinthian order resting on a broad belt 
course, below which five deeply recessed archways 
provide the necessary openings for three spacious 
entrance doors and two arched windows. These door- 
ways lead through a vestibule to a dignified double 
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Entrance Hall 


INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
Pine. 


INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Plaster. 


DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Woodwork painted white, and walls gray. Stair 
hall and auditorium have white paneled 
wainscot. 


APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
340,000. 


COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
23 cents. 


YEAR OF COMPLETION: 
1918. 


staircase, which gives access to the large public as- 
sembly hall on the second floor. This hall is pro- 
vided with a stage, coat rooms and lavatories for 
men and women, and a deep balcony across the en- 
trance end. On the ground floor are. located small 
rooms for the local court and the selectmen, as well 
as a large banquet room, beyond which are dressing 
rooms, which connect by stairs with the stage, and 
a kitchen. It will thus be seen that the greater part 
of the building is planned for large community gath- 
erings and entertainments. This building is justly re- 
garded as being one of the best of an important class. 


Entrance Door 


Dining Room in Napoleon’s 


By C. HAMILTON PRESTON 


N the ground floor of the Palace of 
Fontainebleau and adjacent to the main 
entrance (distinguished by the imposing 
horseshoe staircase, of Du Cerceau), is found the 
suite of rooms reserved by Napoleon as the intimate 
apartments of himself and the Empress Josephine. 
It is a vast, imposing suite, of which the subject of 
our sketch served ordinarily as the dining room. 
The plan of the room is rectangular, with the far 
corners cut off at an angle of 45 degrees, and doors 
are placed on these angles. The floor of octagonal 
and square design, with borders, is of black and 
white marble, the units being large enough in scale 
to lend great dignity to the room. The walls are 
marbleized in light gray with darker mottlings, the 
dado being carried around in rose and white marble. 


mere eet 
Be Fiat. 


Napoleon’s Dining Room at Fontainebleau, As It Appears Today 
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INTERIOR ARCHITECTURE 


Apartments at Fontainebleau 


3ut the really imposing feature of the room is 
the beautiful niche at the far end. The flat, broad 
architrave is of the same rose and white marble as 
the dado. The inside of the niche itself is a dead 
white, in sharp contrast to the architrave. Set into 
this niche is the loveliest of fountains, a shell of 
cream marble holding the justly celebrated bronze 
boy and swan with a background of reeds. On 
either side of this niche are marble pedestals sur- 
mounted by bronze. vases of rarest workmanship, 
elaborately decorated with emblems and trophies of 
war. The niche, flanked by these two pedestals with 
vases, forms an incomparable composition, giving to 
the room a distinction rarely to be seen. This room 
has great possibilities, as to design and color, as an 
inspiration and precedent to present-day designers. 
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DECORATION & FURNITURE 


Decorative Walls and Backgrounds 


By PIERRE DUTEL 


F at least one room in every home could be set 
aside in which to feature a background in some 
interesting manner, how delightful it would be! 

Rooms are like people, and should be individual in 
their character. The average person today prefers a 
painted wall as a background against which to ar- 
range the furniture. This may be interesting as to 
its color value, but a wall carrying a design will 
make a more pleasing background and add a note of 
interest to the complete ensemble for which one 
works. In France there are many delightful examples 
of decorative walls to encourage emulation elsewhere. 

Picture the effect of a small boudoir or salon 
paneled in wood that has been painted in some soft 
pastel shade and rubbed down until it has the texture 
of chalk. The panels may be divided into smaller sec- 
tions and lined with gilt or color, and their centers 
treated with pastoral scenes of country life, such as 
shepherds and milkmaids posed against shrubs and 
trees with sheep and cattle about them. Again one 
may find walls decorated with pictures of monkeys 


A detail 

Nationale by Huet. 

and the panels are enriched with scenes of Chinese life. 

ture, architecture, and the design of clothes and materials all 
showed oriental feeling at the time 


decorated walls in. the — Imprimerie 
The carving of the old boiseries is gilded, 
Furni- 


showing the 
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and birds, or of people dressed in Chinese costume 
after the Chinotserie manner, which became the 
fashion during the Louis Quinze period. During the 
Directoire and late Louis Seize eras, wallpapers came 
into prominence. These were at first used by the 
country people and the middle class, but by the close 
of the eighteenth century the character of the de- 
sign had reached such perfection that wallpapers 
were the fashion, so that no house of any importance 
was considered complete unless it possessed a series 
of scenic papers. Then began wallpaper’s progress. 

Boucher, who was one of the noted artists of the 
time of both the Regency and Louis XV periods, 
painted many delightful decorations as well as the 
portraits and paintings for which he is best known. 
Among his works were designs for screens, furni- 
ture and china, as well as cartoons for silk and 
tapestry designs that were executed by the Gobelins. 
There is a house still existing near the Sorbonne 
which at one time belonged to Demarteau, who was 
an engraver for Boucher. As a note of respect to 


_ pings roe 


Toile de Jouy papers make pleasing backgrounds for modern 

interiors. This has a decoration of Chinese pagodas and 

gardens in lacquer, red on a dull cream ground. The panels 

of the doors are decorated in keeping with the character 
of the wallpaper 
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his master and teacher, Boucher, he at one time under- 
took to paint the drawing room in a series of delight- 
ful designs and decorations. The walls were painted 
with trellis work that framed the doors and window 
trim on which roses and plants appeared to be grow- 
ing. Panels between the trellises were designed to 
show vistas of garden scenes with fountains play- 
ing, while above the doors and windows decorations 
consisting of fat, chubby cupids and birds were 
painted. The cupids were shown drinking from gob- 
lets, squeezing juice from fruits, and feeding doves 
and other birds, subjects given decorative interest. 

When the vogue for painted papers had reached 
its height, there was no house of importance in Paris 
that did not possess at least one room with its walls 
covered with this material. Some of these papers 
were first brought from China by the Dutch and 
Portuguese traders and are poems in themselves. 

[ am thinking of a delightful design that might 
be worked out today for a foyer hall in either a 
house or an apartment. The walls could be painted 
in silver or gold leaf and glazed a rich yellow. Upon 
this dazzling background a series of panels could be 
planned, showing scenes from India. These could 
consist of a procession of elephants and horses and 
natives in state with swaying palm trees in brilliant 
shades of rich green. The purplish browns and 
russet shades found in the elephants’ colorings and 
the richness of the trappings could make a marvelous 
design. A painted wainscot of marbleized wood, 
about 2 feet high, with a tiled floor or a substitute 
in linoleum, would make an effective background 
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for any furniture. Small rooms adapt themselves 
well to decorative wall treatments in either paper or 
painted decoration. The-elevator in a private house 
I recently visited had a delightful and amusing de- 
sign painted on its walls. The lower part of the 
walls was paneled in wood, above which to the ceiling 
canvas had been stretched and held in place with nar- 
row mouldings. The canvas was painted with marine 
scenes showing ships in full sail upon a choppy sea. 
This was executed in a sketchy, rather crude, but 
amusing manner. A sailor who had fallen overboard 
was being pursued by a shark, while his fellow mates 
were trying desperately to come to his rescue. A 
lighthouse and one or two fishing shacks and a dis- 
tant horizon completed the picture. A ship lantern 
had been wired for electricity and suspended from 
the ceiling, which was painted in blue and yellow 
stripes like an awning,a composition of great interest. 

A dressing room may be decorated in an elaborate 
or a simple manner, according to one’s taste or 
pocketbook. If the room is large enough, the cor- 
ners may be cut off and converted into closets. The 
doors may be paneled with mirrors, on the under sides 
of which (before they are silvered) decorations such 
as scrolls and arabesques in terra cotta and gold may 
be painted against the silver of the mirror. The 
walls may be painted in violet over a silver coat of 
aluminum, in which case the woodwork and trim of 
the doors and closets should be painted violet and 
marbleized with veins in a deeper tone to harmonize 
with the walls, treatment which will supply rich arch- 
itectural character and strong decorative interest. 


A corner of a room in the Musee Carnavalet. Its Chinese 
yellow walls and gilt decorations in carved wood show amusing 
designs painted by Pillement 


Wall treatment of the Salon des Singes in the Musee, Chantilly, 
shows elaborate decorations in gold and color. A characteristic 
example of the Louis XV style 
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UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS REFERENCE NUMBER—PART I 
PRICE $2 
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The < 
Allerton $; uP BAN ore 
House, =a yi 
Chicago, ie oy 
is equipped Soe f 
with IDEAL Elevator Hardware 


“Quality leaves 
its imprint’ 


Back of the R-W Trade-mark 


is an organization functioning in the 
interest of every architect, contractor 
and builder throughout the country. 
R-W Jdeal Elevator Door Hardware 
is a type of the character of all R-W 
products, R-W hangers for every door 
that slides—house, barn, fire, indus- 
trial represent the same supreme 
regard for perfect craftsmanship— 
enduring satisfaction. Without obli- 
gation to you the Engineering Depart- 
ment lends its cooperation. Perhaps 
you want something special—or are 
debating what.to use. This Depart- 
ment will advise you correctly out of 
its experience. Write them. 


Elevator Doors are the sentinels of the 
shaft. They must always be on the job. 
Elevator Doors equipped with R-W 
Ideal Elevator Hardware operate with 
positive, certain, safe swiftness. Silently 
they open—as silently close, instantly 
responsive to the hand and will of the 
operator. Nor can they remain open 
the fraction of an inch if further 
equipped with R-W JIJdea/ electric or 
mechanical interlocks. In its entirety, 
the perfection of safety with speed. 
Made for single-speed, two-speed, three- 
speed doors; doors in pairs, operating 
from both sides; combination swing-out 
doors. Send for catalog. 


ichards-Wilcox Mf 


“A Hanewer forany Door that Slides. 


©. 
AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


New York Boston Philadelphia: Cleveland Cincinnati Indianapolis St.Louis New Orleans 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City Los Angeles San Francisco Omaha __— Seattle Detroit 


1h Montreal + RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO.,LTD., LONDON. ONT. - 


Winnipeg 
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Lai N addition to its structural advantages 
ie) : Natco Hollow Tile brings to the build- 


ing in which it is used a very definite pres- 
tige of itsown. Years of service demonstrate 
the truth of the Natco story being told to 
millions of prospective builders in national 
publications—a story of Fire Safety, Comfort, 
Economy and Permanence. When you 
write Natco Tile into your specifications you 
are indicating a material known and trusted 
from coast to coast. 


The Natco bulletins for architects Will provide you 
with all necessary technical data and—perhaps— 
furnish some helpful suggestions. Write for them, 


NATIONAL 
FIRE PROOFING CO. 


ayeye r, FES. 
Gi | Ree 
‘ Rind 601 Fulton Building PITTSBURGH, PA. 
hi es IN CANADA 
a National Fire Proofing Company of Canada, Ltd., 
Dominion Bank Building, Toronto, Ont. 
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HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 
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TRUSCON FERRODECK | 2 


and any building 


peyvmanent roo 


Is Universally Accepted pe = 
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YOu 


Cannot Duplicate 
these features in any 
Roof Construction 


1 Lightest Weight Roofing 
—Max. dead load 5% lbs. per sq. 
ft. including insulation and water 
proofing; % the weight of wood—% 
the weight of concrete 2" thick. 
Non-Burning—Non-Warp- 
able—Non-Shrinkable—an 
expansion joint every 2 ft. 

3 Insulated to Any Degree 
astight asa dry-kiln if necessary. 
Final Cost Less than any 
other type of non-burning 

roof deck. 

Least Time for Installa- 

tion—can be built up with- 
out DELAY in any kind of weather 
at any time of year. 

G Equally Effective on flat, 


pitched or slightly curved roofs. 


Roofing Contractors Will 

Furnish Complete Job— 
including Ferrodeck, insulation 
and waterproofing. 


Kindly mail literarure on Truscon Ferrodeck. 
Interested in Roofs for__ 


buildings. 
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TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN OHIO, U.S.A. 


FPPC 
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FERRODECKS ele the Ga NON PLUS ULTRA 


RUSCON Ferrodeck has earned its universal ac- 

ceptance through sheer, outstanding merit. Its 
economy, permanence and satisfaction-giving qualities 
furnish such conspicuous advantages that architects and 
contractors everywhere are turning to this extraordi- 
nary roof decking as their natural and logical choice. 
Truscon Ferrodeck was designed and perfected with 
the definite object of providing a light weight roof— 
non-burning—thoroughly insulated and waterproofed 
—at minimum cost. Truscon Ferrodeck has accom- 
plished this and even more. For, manufactured from 
copper alloy steel plates, it offers in addition maximum 
resistance to rust and corrosion. Truscon maintains 
a specialized corps of practical engineers for the appli- 
cation of Ferrodecks, always available for your service. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Warehouses and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
Foreign Division: 90 West Street, New York City, U.S.A. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. 


USCON 


RUSCON 


errodec 


INSULATED @& 
WATERPROOFED 


COPYRIGHT 1925, TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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RAYMOND == 


is all you really need know about tapered con- 
crete piles—because that specifies piles poured 
into spirally reinforced steel shells that are left in 
place in the ground as protection against adverse 
subsurface conditions. 


RAYMOND CONCRETE PILE COMPANY 
New York: 140 Cedar St. Chicago: 111 W. Monroe St. 


RAYMOND CONCRETE PILE CO., LTD. 
Montreal, Canada 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


“A Form for Every Pile—A Pile for Every Purpose” 
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Steel (riveted) Firebox 
Boilers with water tube 
érate built-in at the 
factory have circula- 
tion that’s unbeatable 
for burning oil. 


entire 
city block. ; 
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Accommodates 1250 Cars 
Combined Floor Space, 266,000 Sq. Ft. 


a ee THE LARGEST GARAGE 
a VL Sn IN THE WORLD 


17th, 18th, Pine and Chestnut Sts. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Architects: KLipsTEIN AND RATHMANN 
General Contractors: 
Fruin-CoLnon ContTractineG Co, 
Heating Contractors: UrBAvER-Atwoop Co, 


HEATING BOILER INSTALLATION 
Two No. 318 Kewanee Down-Draft Boilers 
12,000 Square Feet Radiation Each, Rated Capacity 
Equipped with Hardinge Oil Burner 


KEWANEE BOILER COMPANY KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 


Cincinnati, O. : BRANCHES = — New Orleans, La. San Francisco, Cal. 
Cleveland, O. Philadelphia, Pa. Seattle, Wash. 
Dallas, Texas. El Paso, Texas. Los Angeles, Calif. Pittsburgh, Pa. Spokane, Wash. 
Denver, Colo. Grand Rapids, Mich. Memphis, Tenn. St. Louis, Mo. Toledo, O. 

. Des Moines, la. Indianapolis Ind Milwaukee, Wis. Salt Lake City. U. Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Detroit, Mich. Kansas City Mo Minneapolis Minn San Antonio, Tex. New York City, N.Y 


STEEL HEATING BOILERS, RADIATORS, WATER HEATERS, TANKS AND WATER HEATING GARBAGE BURNERS 
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The flanges in CORNA-LATH are 4 in. wide. Strips are 
8 ft. long and packed 25 to bundle. Carefully crated to 
assure its reaching job free from dents or kinks. 


CORNA- 
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“Tt Should Have Been Made Long Since” 


that corner cracks in wood lathed 

or plaster board buildings could 
largely be prevented by reinforcing all 
inside vertical corners and where wall 
and ceiling intersect with metal lath. 


eee have long known 


Until now, however, it has been neces- 
sary for the contractor to cut and form 
these metal lath strips by hand, on the 
job—a slow and clumsy expedient, now 
made unnecessary by the new, shop 
fabricated, CORNA-LATH. 


These scientifically correct, sharp, true 
reinforcing angles or “L’s” are as far 
superior to a “home made” cornerite as 
is a tailored suit to home made pants. 
Their use is a time saver. And they re- 
inforce the plastering where the strain is 
greatest. 


CORNA-LATH costs so little that it 
can be used even in the most moderate 
priced construction. And it contributes 
very greatly toward a better and more 
durable plastering job. 


uw 


You will unquestionably wish to give this new and better 
“‘cornerite’’ a trial. Obtainable of all good building supply 
dealers or write us for descriptive circular. 


WIEXPANDE | TAL CO. | 


1234 Old Colony Bldg. 


Chicago 
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MEYER STEELFORMS Actually 


SAVE Concrete ~ Steel ~ 
was FormWork~Time and Labor 


MEYER STEELFORM construction is a standard system 
of concrete floor construction in present day use by archi- 
tects, engineers and contractors in important structures 
throughout the entire United States. 


EYER REMOVABLE 
STEELFORMS are made 

in standard units. The most eco- 

“2% nomical size of concrete joists 
432 for all conditions of loading and 


“ee may always be obtained. Full bene- 
t 


of the tee section of every joist is se- 
cured, eliminating all non-carrying con- 
crete and effecting savings in dead load 
throughout beams, columns and footings. 


The sturdy strength of /6 gauge 
metal combined with the ingeniously de- 
signed stiffening ribs in Meyer Steelforms 
insures the sizes of concrete members 
exactly as called for by the plans. 


Only a bare skeleton of form work is 
required for Meyer Steelforms. Meyer 


MEYER 


STEELFORMS 


for lower formwork costs 


Steelform double and single tapered end- 
forms have wide flat flanges for nailing 
to centering which obviates the necessity 
of stripping the 2x6 joist bottom where 
the joist widens out at the support. 


Tees on the beams are formed by the 
steelforms and not with wood. Flat 
nailing flanges eliminate the exact spac- 
ing of 2x6 joist sofhts. 


The simplicity of the centering, 2x6 
joist softs, ledgers about 4' on centers 
and upright supports with bracing—there are 
no frills of any kind—reduces labor costs to the 
minimum and promotes speed of erection. 


Meyer Steelforms are sold on a rental basis, 
including the installation and removal, and the 
economies effected by constant re-use and wide 
distribution are reflected in our prices. 


For more detailed information relative to 
Meyer Steelforms, send for our Hand 
of Dacecesat Construction. 


Our large stock of MEYER STEELFORM equipment 
at all warehouses assures quicker delivery to the job. 


CONCRETE ENGINEERING CO. Omaha ,,28°0%s18 


Permanent By ilding . 


Ohicago-Detroit-Omaha-Milwaukeo-Kansas City-Des Moines-Dallas-Minneapolis -St. Louis-Houston cone 


A Our Engineering Service 


Our sales organization and engineering department 
is technically trained and each member is ready to 
assist the architect, contractor or engineer with lay- 
outs and estimates for the reinforced concrete portion 


of building work. 


December, 1925 
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ELKS NATIONAL MEMORIAL HEADQUARTERS BLDG. EGERTON SWARTWOUT, Architect 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


GUASTAVINO TIMBREL TILE ROOF DOME 


80 feet span carrying a 4 inch stone finish, 


and stone steps at base. 


R. GUASTAVINO COMPANY 


40 COURT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 1133 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Representatives in Canada: 


C. G. PORTER & CO., Montreal, P. Q. WILLIAM J. BANKS, Quebec, P. Q. 
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Pour concrete all winter! 


‘GF 12 Speeds Up Setting 


and Prevents Freezing 


29° to 32° use HE use of GF 12 Cement Accelerator is a simple 
I Gal. of GF12 precaution that makes concrete construction in cold 
to every 10 weather as practical as summer work. It does away with 
Gals. of water the expense of heating equipment, of fuel, of tarpaulins, 


or of sawdust to protect the work. GF 12 is merely mixed 
with the gauging water. It requires no extra labor. Its 


Mk GEN Uy TR AAA GPR AT HON ONE ARON ONRIRRRTTTRSRRNNIR cA RNR, AAR ON HRA Re SE Se: Se A ee eS emcee 
- " 


24° to 29° use chemical action enables the setting process of the con- 
" 2Gals.of GF12 crete to go on at temperatures as low as 15 degrees be- 
Sd Fa AT low the normal freezing point. 

. Contractors find that GF 12 saves more money than it costs. 
Gals. of water Besides acting as a sure Frost Preventative, it is a Cement Ac- 
celerator, Concrete Hardener and Waterproofer. It is used all 
year round—increases volume of work in all temperatures, puts 

17° to 24° use equipment, otherwise idle, to work in winter. 
3 Gals.of GF12 If you are unfamiliar with the use of GF 12 Cement Accelerator, 
to every 10 do not delay in writing for the ‘“GF Waterproofing Handbook.” 


It is filled with valuable information that will help you solve your 
construction problems. Write for it today. 


A Few GF Waterproofing Products 


Gals. of water 


GF Integral Waterproofing Paste (GF10). GF Damp -proofing Coating (GF 200). 
GF 12 keeps Mixed with the gauging water to waterproof A brush treatment for masonry surfaces, to 
mass concrete. be plastered. 
"6: oncre t e GF Membrane Materials. For walls and sur- GF Plastic Cement (GF 250). A plastic 
faces under hydrostatic pressure. waterproof cement. 
” - GF Transparent Waterproofing (GF 100). a Se . 
fro m freez A brush coating for waterproofing ola GE Crystalrox (GF 145). For hardening and 
: ° stucco and masonry surfaces. dust-proofing new and old concrete floors. 
ing with tem- GF Cement Paint(GF 102). For decorating GF Cement Accelerator (GF 12). Quickens 
interior and exterior surfaces of brick, con- setting of cement and prevents freezing 
pera tu re as crete, tile and stucco. nt eniutiirg. 
low as 17° THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING BUILDING PRODUCTS, Youngstown, O. 
Branches in All Principal Cities Dealers Everywhere 
Expo t Department: 90 West Street, New York City . . Cable Address: ‘‘Firegen- New York” 


aterproofings 


And Preservative Products 
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|] FORMERLY SIMPLEX [{ 


ELECTRIC*-WELDED STEEL BOILERS 


Expanding and beading 
make tubes water-tight. 


Quality Assured by Thorough, Unhurried 


and Experienced Workmanship 


The Heggie-Simplex Boiler 
combines in one portable, elec- 
tric- welded steel unit all the 
recognized advantages of both 
firebox and return tubular, 
double pass boilers. It has four 
distinctive features of funda- 
mental importance: 


1. Extra large firebox and 
direct heating surface. 

2. Secondary combustion 
chamber toprovideam- 
ple room for complete 
combustion before en- 
tering flues. 


3. “Rear-front-rear’” pas- 
sage for the gases. 

4. A single, unimpeded, 
freely circulating body 
of water. 

Made in both smokeless and 
direct draft types and in a 
complete range of sizes for 
bungalows, residences and all 
larger installations. 


UALITY workmanship unites with qua.ity material and 
the latest approved design to make Heggie-Simplex 
Heating Boilers a quality product throughout. 


All Heggie-Simplex workmen are carefully trained under the 
time-honored apprenticeship plan. Only skilled workmen are 
utilized. The day work basis is employed throughout, to 
insure careful, thorough, unhurried craftsmanship. No green 
hands—no piece-work—no records for speed. The emphasis 
is always on quality. 


Our rigid, step-by-step inspection in process prevents hasty, 
careless or faulty work—and makes possible our guaranty 
of the materials and workmanship in every Heggie-Simplex 
Boiler, as well as the capacities for which they are rated. 


Detailed specifications and illustrated catalog on request. 


HEGGIE-SIMPLEX BOILER COMPANY, Joliet, Illinois 


Representatives in Representatives in 


Akron Charlotte Denver Joliet New York San Antonio 
Albuquerque Chattanooga Detroit ELECTRIC“ WELDED — Tih Rake ehGaehe to beeen 
Atlanta Cincinnati Elmira P Lubbock Philadelphia Spartanburg 
Baltimore Cleveland El Paso HEGGIE SIMPLEX Memphis Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Birmingham Columbus Harrisburg STEEL BOILERS ~~ Minneapolis Raleigh Tampa 
Buffalo Dallas Houston ELIT VASO Nashville Rochester Toledo 
Casper Dayton Jacksonville New Orleans Rockford Tulsa 


Just look up “Heggie-Simplex Boiler Co.” in the phone book in any of the above cities for representative’s number and address 
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Administration Building 
Texas Technological College 
Lubbock, Texas 
Sanguinet, Staats & Hedrick 
William Ward Watkin 


Associated Architects 


Laboratory Building 


Medical College, University of Texas 
Galveston, Texas 


Herbert M. Greene Co., Architects 
Munn Const. Co., Builders 


Ramey Const. Co., Builders 


McFarlin Memorial Auditorium 


Southern Methodist University 
allas, Texas 


R. H. Hunt Co., Architects 
Bellows-Maclay Const. Co., Builders 
Robt. M. McFarlin, Donor 


Color-expression of many of America’s leading 
architects is being accomplished through the 
medium of 


AGME BRICK 


Correct shadings and careful plant service from six large 
Acme-owned factories enable us to offer “A Brick for 
Every Type—A Color for Every Color Scheme.” 


Acme Brick Company 


Manufacturers 


Plants— Owned and Operated 


Bennetts and Denton, Texas Ft. Smith and Perla, Arkansas 
Cleveland and Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Offices and Display Rooms 


Abilene, Texas Fr. Smith, Arkansas Lake Charles, La. Oklahoma City, Okla. Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Amarillo, Texas Fort Worth, Texas Little Rock, Ark. Port Arthur, Texas Waco, Texas 
Beaumont, Texas Galveston, Texas Memphis, Tenn. San Antonio, Texas Wichita Falls, Texas 
Dallas, Texas Houston, Texas New Orleans, La. Shreveport, La. 


Make Our Display Rooms YOUR Workshop 
For Solving Color Schemes 
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Geo A NEEDS MORE GARAGES IN HER CITIES 


NNN TEN 


Combination Buildings 


H 

i= 

Le , 

le a : ‘ 

a & $ The importance of convenient car storage and 


parking facilities is so important in protecting the 
leasing of professional offices, stores and apart- 
ments, that architects and owners now think of 
garage space as a necessary part of the building’s 
service equipment. 


et eynacennen ron amnaneianacetine sit 


IAAL 


H 
H 


For a building now in use, the needful garage can 
be erected nearby or adjoining. And where the 
local building code permits no alternative, this 


Circle Motor Inn, In- separation may also be necessary in the case of a 
i dianapolis, has the ap- cata 
pearance of a high grade new apartment house or other building. 


office building. It is— 

in part. But 3% of its total 

Fis ey tae eerste There is a distinct tendency, however, to provide 
garage floors integral with the principal structure. 
Automobile storage can be relegated to the rear or 
poorly lighted portion of the building—and can 
make profitable use of basement space. We have 
information on several typical buildings that can 


be sent on request. 


evunern 


AUS ALAA AAU AGRA AANA AALAND NE A HN HH EH 


\nsenyveynnei senses aioe aeryvenntaninersaerausuysineteqseiseaensnn 


ocoTTATACRAAT AEA 


sonar cornonsvne 


In developing owner interest in multi-floor 
garage construction, our Bulletin “‘F’’ 
“Building Garages for Profitable Operation’”’ 
will be helpful. Shall we send you a copy? 


RAMP BUILDINGS 


CORPORATION 


cot S4S1EH 21 East 40th Street New York, N. Y. 


GARAGE ENGINEERS 


CONSULTANTS ON PROMOTION AND GARAGE OPERATION 


ann ssn snnonyroatsnaanassaadenennttrananen 112 RAE AHL HRN 
tg nassusonsesenuenusaonoeses 410s Aus4 4 Mage stnanesssuetuanrvssundsyssnsgnasnstyistustusvergnrtoinsnuansteanentvets thant thos s¥4OH¢arNU  SNDARLAEMMIREITEL ovm@SHON “0 acre came (0m HF em AR HEH 


a ee | 
SAA ART Saas Reena senssnnnismsinainmannsstemneninametnnnes 


ene dabnehanssnensissAscnnns 4444s 444s 4A490.4484 Aus 4uHASXEIALAmasAAOM AMAA AAAS soya. 4s a ANNAN am ANN 
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ZENITHERM 
Ideal for EcClesiastical Structures 


By using ZENITHERM in chapel and cloister of 
_ St. Rose of Lima Convent, New York City, Robert 

J. Reilly secured results in perfect accord with 
ecclesiastical requirements. The ZENITHERM — 
walls, curved soffits, niches and ornamental cor- 
bels' have all the desired effects of beauty and Floors ie 
_churchly dignity, while the ZENITHERM floors ae 2AGa he 
are ideal because they are gh resilient and Gis ass rchitect: ; 
easy to clean. = Like: Sete 

ZENITHERM increases acoustic values, is fre 
proof, weatherproof and enduring. ZENITHERM . 
looks like stone and works like WwOOd: ies 4 AA 

These distinctive qualities make ZENITHERM _ 
’ particularly suitable for all ecclesiastical buildinas. « 


Write for descriptive Poaklet. 
ae , 


~ Newark, N. J. 


“Nia 
J & ~ 
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H 
ow Ideal Type “A” Heat Machine 


redu 
ces heating cost for Rutgers 


PURCHASIN' 


“ee 
[ fS 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY | 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 


May 1, 1925 


G DEPARTMENT 


American Radiator CO-5 
40 West 40th street, 
N. 


New York City, Ye 


Dear Sirs:- 


In reply to your reauest 36 40 our snvestment 
jn Ideal e A Heat Machines also in regard to the set- 
vice that they render us will s8Y, thet in 1923 we in= 


ana still found that we 
made and about 35% saving oF 


Jabor in operating® 


Have since then installed another Wu 
¥orda Dormitorys give any aefinite 
j : in conjunction 
the puildings 
coal and 


Machine in 
figures on 


But from the 
half the labor to ° 


+wo, new puildings and 
j 4n both of them. In 
Machines wherever 


will install ® Type 4 
e standardized on Type 4 Heat 
new furnaces are installed. 


Hoping 


very sincerely yours, 
ne ‘ 


¥. Ae Armpruster 
Purchasing Agent 


that this 4s what you want, We yemein, 


— 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Dept.T3 
02 1807 Elmwood Avenue Buff: 
uffalo, N. Y. 


Sales >es i 
es Offices in all principal citi 
ities 


IDEAL 
BOILERS 
AND AM 
E 
a RY HEAT 
ING NEE 
D 


YONDA SMOKELESS 


es Te 
ARCO RO 
UND iy 
YONDA SECTIONAL | 
ws i 
PC_48 iG; 


SMOKELESS 


iS 
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Zouri Indirect Key- 


EHIND a broad expanse of plate glass 
stands Zouri— protection for both archi- 
tect and client. 


Protection during installation, for the Key- 
Set construction distributes pressure equally 
at all contact points, eliminating the starting 
point for glass breakage. Protection after in- 
stallation, for Zourt’s gentle grip takes the shock 


Useful detail sheets and data book 


This handbook has been written for architects, con- 
tractors and builders. It deals primarily with con- 
struction and gives plans and diagrams showing 
best approved methods of window and display space 
arrangement. The detail drawings will be welcomed 
by specification writers. A word from you will bring 
them—promptly. 


Folia ZOURI KEY-SET STORE FRONT CONSTRUCTION 


=@7, 
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EZ AEX Ee Se ST OTe 


-Set Store Fronts 


out of sudden wind flurries, or accidental jolts 
and jars. 


With the Zouri Key, setting is easy. Once the 
glass is in place, a twist of the keys brings the 
full length of copper moulding face into place, 
and holds it rigidly. 


Merchants, knowing Zouri is approved by 
the Underwriters, have confidence in it—added 
reason for satisfaction in their attractive, trade- 
pulling windows. 


Zouri Drawn Metals Company) 


Factory and General Offices 
1608 East End Avenue, Chicago Heights, Illinois 


DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CGITIES—NAMES ON REQUEST 


5m Teo 11 eT TT TSS Te TT TTS TTT 


LISTED BY THE UNDERWRITERS LABORATORIES |||, = 


Mt 
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ACID -ALKALI-AND-FLAME -RESISTANT NON - ABSORBENT NON- CONDUCTING 
——E — — — - - — = = Slee SS 


= $$$ —— SS 


HE right kind of a laboratory is 

the only satisfactory background 
for accuracy and efficiency in labora- 
tory work—which demand fixed equip- 
ment, as well as general lay-out and de- 
sign, that is exactly right. 


Experience of 20 years—in hundreds of 
modern educational, scientific and in- 
dustrial laboratories — demonstrates 
conclusively that Alberene Stone meets 
every laboratory requirement as no 
other material does. 


pen SS | . Alberene Stone is a natural quarried 

ge Hi Ee stone—hard, dense, close-grained, non- 
porous, non-absorbent. It is chemically 
inert and highly resistant to acids and 
alkalis even in the presence of high tem- 
perature. It is wear-proof, heat-and- 
cold-proof, moisture-proof. Its surface 
will not chip, flake or pit, is smooth and 
easily kept clean. It can be sawed, 
grooved, tongued, turned, shaped and 
fabricated in any desired form, without 
chipping or spalling. 


Alberene Stone, moreover, is the least expen- 
sive material that can be used for laboratory 
fixed equipment. Its first cost—never higher 
than that of substitute materials—is its one 
and only cost, because of its time-and-service- 
defying qualities. 


Write for the bulletin on Alberene Stone 
Laboratory Equipment, giving details and 
specifications. The specialized experience 
of the Company’s technical experts is freely 
offered to all without cost or obligation. 


ALBERENE STONE COMPANY 
153 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK 
Baltimore Boston Buffalo Chicago Cleveland Newark 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh~Richmond St.Louis 


A THE INDESTRUCTIBLE MATERIAL FOR LABORATORY USE F, 


Boston College 


QUARRIED FOR OVER 40 YEARS 


STANDARD ALSO FOR TOILET. URINAL AND SHOWER PARTITIONS. STAIR TREADS, ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION 


December, 
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SELF STARTER, 
VACUUM REGULATOR 
MOUNTED BEHIND 


| 


RECTAL 


BALL FLOAT 
CONTROLLING 
FLOAT SWITCH 


TANK 
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RECEIVING 


RETURNS, 
AIR AND 
WATER 


MANIFOLD PASSAGE 1 
MANIFOLD PASSAGE 2 


The longer tt serves, the ercater the savine 


There is nothing to equal the confidence 
which an owner places in a Jennings Hytor 
Heating Pump, particularly after it has had a 
chance of demonstrating characteristic H ytor 
dependability through many years of match- 
less performance. 


As it continues to serve faithfully season after 
season, without any of the troublesome up- 
keep experienced with other pumps of inferior 


construction, the true worth of a Hytor be- 
comes more and more valued. 


Almost incredible savings in fuel, motor horse- 
power, in maintenance and upkeep,-these are 
the economies Hytors never fail to provide. 


The Jennings Hytor is built to make good, 
and it does, - not for one season only, but 
throughout the life of the building it serves. 


THE NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
St itie One Ww AIK. .CONNECITCESE 


BRANCH OFFICES - UNITED STATES:Atlanta, Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Houston, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New 
Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
Richmond, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, 


\N 


NW W 


RETURN LINE AND AIR LINE VACUUM PUMPS ©». 


CONDENSATION AND “ % 


Washington. OFFICES IN CANADA: Montreal, Toronto, 
and Vancouver. EUROPEAN OFFICES: London, England, 
NormanEngineering Co. Brussels, Belgium, and Amsterdam, 
Holland, Louis Reijners & Co. Oslo, Norway 
and Stockholm, Sweden, Lorentzen & Wettre. 


CIRCULATING 


PUMPS 


25 
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BAICHELDER TILES 


This billiard room illustrates the wide adaptability of Batchelder 
Tile—flooring, wainscoting and stair treads are used throughout 


HERE is real inspiration in work- 
| ing with Batchelder Tiles....they 
i 4% offera fertile field for creative work. 


Because their rich, delicate colors and con- 
trasting glazes and textures harmoniously 
blend with any architectural or decorative 
scheme, they are as the colors on the art- 
ist’s palette....the medium through which 
beauty may be made a thing of permanence. 


Designs and finishes are many and varied. 


Specify Batchelder Tiles for fountains, man- 
tels, pavements, wainscotings or baths.... 


you'll be delighted with the results. 

See Sweet’s Catalogue or write for com- 
plete information. 
BATCHELDER-WILSON COMPANY 


2633 Artesian Street, Los Angeles 
101 Park Avenue, New York City 
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KENSICO MAUSOLEUM, WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
Sidney Lovell, Architect, Chicago 


-Enduring Beauty 


Because of its beauty and durable qualities 
Pink Georgia Marble was selected by Kensico 
for their new mausoleum. 


Many stones were considered for this vault; 
but Pink Georgia Marble was chosen as the 
most suitable. 


THE GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
1328 Broadway 


TATE, GEORGIA 


ATLANTA CHICAGO 
804 Bona Allen Bldg. 456 Monadnock Bldg. 
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Zinc is always ready for rain. 


It cannot rust. Zinc roofing 
equipment is permanent pro- 


tection against the elements; 


. > 
\\ heat or cold, rain or snow 
\ 


do not affect it. It will last 


a lifetime without repair. 


And it is not expensive. 


| \ The cost of Horse Head Zinc, 
\ figured on the basis of its \ 
XN long life and its freedom from 
X NN 
expense either for repair 
\\ or replacement, is lower than 
ig @ieany other. metal. \ 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 


Established 1848 
Products Distributed by 
\ The New Jersey Zinc Sales Company 
160 Front Street, New York City 


CHICAGO + PITTSBURGH + CLEVELAND + SAN FRANCISCO 
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Pavia—Certosa Di Pavia 
Terra Cotta Detail Court of the Fountain 


“TERRA COTTA of the 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE” 


THE first permanently bound work presenting a compre- 
hensive survey of the Terra Cotta Architecture of early Italy. 


This volume contains 200 full page plates devoted entirely 
to illustration of old Italian precedent. 


It is offered at the nominal price of $3.00. Copies will 
be sent on approval to architects, draftsmen and students of 
architecture. Address 


NATIONAL TERRA COTTA SOCIETY 
19 WEST 44th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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IN ARCHITECTURE 


“8D 


PERIOD DESIGNS IN TILES 


hee a series of twelve brief preachments we have set forth the breadth 
of appeal, the wonder and beauty, and the variety of application that 
COLOR IN ARCHITECTURE presents. Our citations and examples 
have been drawn from sources as widely flung as ancient Mexico of the 
Aztecs and predynastic Egypt, as peerless Greece and sunny Spain. In 
all ages and times, in all countries and climes the appeal of COLOR has 
ever been potent and inspiring. In concluding this series we would re-’ 
mind the ARCHITECT of the myriad expressions of COLOR IN 
ARCHITECTURE possible in that peerless medium of permanent color 
—BEAUTIFUL TILES. 


To the ARCHITECT of our time all the wonderful possibilities of 
PERIOD DECORATION IN TILES—be it an English Baronial 
floor, a Spanish Renaissance breakfast nook. an Italian Medieval pave- 
ment, a Venetian bath, a Moorish fountain, or a Chinese shrine—are 
made available through numerous designs by the architectural service 
of the Associated Tile Manufacturers. 


ARCHITECTS and others are invited to avail themselves of this 
valuable service. 


ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 
BEAVER FALLS PENNSYLVANIA 


Alhambra Tile Co. Producers Mosaic Tile Co. 


American Encaustic Tiling of National Tile Co. 
Co., Ltd. ; Old ae Enameled Brick 
Beaver Falls Art Tile Co, Beautiful TILES & Tile Co. 


Perth Amboy Tile Works 


Cc i ile Mfg. Co. 

ee mp he The C. Pardee Works 
srueby aience ile Co. U. S. Encaustic Tile Works 
Matawan Tile Co. Wheeling Tile Co. 
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The micrograph below shows the 
objectionable content of ordinary 
city air— dirt, dust and soot. On 
the upper right, a micrograph of 
the same air after having passed 
through a Reed Air Filter. Over 
97% of all foreign matter has 
been removed. 


Specifying the AIR 
for Your Buildings 


URE AIR is as important at all seasons as 

warm air during the winter months. That 
is why a continually growing number of archi- 
tects are specifying Reed Air Filters for efficient, 
economical dust removal from the ventilating 
systems in every type of building. 


In office buildings, schools, banks, factories— 
wherever dust is a menace to health, fine in- 
teriors or costly materials—Reed Air Filters 
will assure the maximum cleaning ability (97% 
guaranteed) at the lowest cost. Additional 
buildings in which Reed Air Filters have been 
installed are listed on the right. For conven- 
ience in obtaining further details, use the coupon. 


REED AIR FILTER CO., Incorporated 
224 Central Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Reed Air 
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Possib 
Name ---~ ce 


Address Ghee 


A FEW 
Representative Users of 
REED AIR FILTERS 
Public Buildings 
ART INSTITUTE 
Chicago 
GIEY Seal dich 

t. Louis 
NEW YORK COUNTY COURT 
HOUSE 


New York City 
CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
Pittsburgh 
Office Buildings 
Oe Baa 
STANDARD SIL ‘BUILDING 
New 


k Cit 
eee S$. CAS, LIGHT 8 
OKE CO. BLDG. 


hicago 
Banks 
tg aed Tithe TRUST CO. 
ladelphia 
PRODUCE" STATE BANK 
Minneapolis 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Louisvdle 
Omaha 


Denver 
CORN EXCHANGE BANK 
New York City 
Hotels 
EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 
Chicago 
HOTEL STATLER 
Detroit 
HOTEL TULLER 
Detroit 
Stores 
Hake: PIRIE, SCOTT & CO. 


Chicago 


THE ro 


SCHRAEET S 
ew York City 
Boston 


Syracuse 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
Philadelphia 


IncorPe 
FLT. ele KentuckY 


_ Loui we 
: ob pligatin ng ™ Ain oi 


Je Use at 
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Dayton’s magnificent Roosevelt 
School is one of the many ex- 

An Interior of amples of the suitability and 
ROOSEVELT SCHOOL beauty of Appalachian Tennessee 


Dayton, Ohio Ki interior marble when used in 


' 
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Zi 
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Ls 


OE 
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€ ahi Ing . Hw ( 

Messrs. Schenk & Williams i school buildings si 
ARCHITECTS aa : , AG 
aes pe Wi Appalachian Tennessee for in- au 
fh terior finish, floors and trim aA 

S throughout is practical, worthy Ee 

s . ° wf 

i and genuinely economical. a 

‘ | i 

é The architect’s good name can ae 

¥ be safely intrusted to the last- s 

i ing impression Appalachian ql 

bi Tennessee marble always makes a 

é upon the public. dg 

2: bee iy 

bi Architects are invited to send eR 

, their plans and _ specifications s 

iy? for accurate cost estimate of BS) 

"8 : AS) 

i: the interior marble work on ay 

G: : ‘ : =) 

Is any project in which they are a. 

D435 P ; 4 

2: interested. a 

. x 


t 


APPALACHIAN MARBLE COMPANY 


wascnint sé Producers exclusively of Sincere Marble eee 


vy 
Y 


Foreign Marble 


also Architects will do well to 
discuss with us our rare 
ability to serve them well when 
fine imported marbles are wanted. : 


y 
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‘*A truly remarkable publication” 


The new Castle catalog will answer 
your sterilizing questions. 


What kind of heat to use? 


When is electricity preferable to steam or 
ao 
gas? 


Is “direct steam” desirable? 
Are “built-in” sterilizers advisable? 


Should regulator and ejector valves be 
used? 


How important are component parts? 

What are the real principles of steam pres- 
sure sterilization? 

When and how should containers be used? 


What are the problems in water, instrument 
and were epee eetan Fs 

What are the factors governing battery 
installation ? 


This Casrie catalog (a 72 page book) is as new 
in its conception as in its printing. It branches out 
into new fields of service and deals with all phases of 


sterilizer installation 
available. 


manner never’ before 


It gives engineering data and unbiased help and 
advice which are of inestimable value to hospital 
executives and architects, no matter what make of 


sterilizers are used. 


It is an authoritative encyclopaedia instead of a 
mere listing of sterilizers spotted with paragraphs of 
strong praise. Send for a copy. 


<xsri=> 
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The Castle Book Shelf 


The New Catalog Data Sheets 
giving Castle sterilizer measurements and 
data with location of outlets. 

Detailed Specifications 
an accurate description of the best sterilizer 
construction, 

Sterilizing Technique Series 
Dressing Sterilization Rubber Gloves 
Instrument Sterilization Water Sterilization 

Utensil Sterilization 


Which of these do you want? Have us send 
at least a catalog for reference. 


CAST LE 


Sterilizers Sor Hospitals, Physicians and Dentists 
1209 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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BRIXMENT FOR PERFECT MORTAR 


The architects who specify BrrxMent exclusively for mortar are grow- 
ing in number each day. They know that writing Brrxment into the , 
specifications predetermines maximum and uniform strength, archi- 
tectural charm and real economy. They know that BrrxMENtT mortar 
is the one mortar that combines to sucha high degree all the essentials of the 
best, most enduring masonry. BrixMenT does not fade mortar colors, does not 
scale or pop and grows stronger with age. Especially adaptable to winter use. 
Interesting handbook and list of prominent Brixment buildings on request. 


Loulisvitte Cement Company, Incorporated, LouIsviILLtE, KENTUCKY 


BRIXMEN® 
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‘No dangerous Slivers 


Bloxonend Flooring 
for Gymnasiums, Drill Rooms, Auditoriums 


The method of laying Bloxonend in gymna- 

Angle iron covers expansion opening siums, illustrated above, is recommended to 

A and serves as wall vee has those requiring maximum resiliency. However, 

ee may De used In Bloxonend is inherently resilient and floors laid 
lieu of angle iron, 

directly over concrete by lateral nailing are en- 

Bloxonend sections (approximating 8 tirely satisfactory to many architects, physical 


ft. lengths) broken to illustrate directors and athletes now using them. 
lateral nailing, Provided with special 
nails in countersunk bores ready for 


aeiving. In addition to resiliency, Bloxonend gives you 


every other quality you want in a gymnasium 
Nitsa A sections toc-iailed through | floor. It is bright, clean, attractive, exceptionally 
base into floor strips. When toe-nailed, durable and while smooth always, it affords a 
lateral nailing may be eliminated. firm, safe foothold minimizing falls and acci- 


dents. 
Floor strips recommended only when 


maximum resilence required. Ordi- Bei ° 7 
el — 
narily Bloxonend is laid directly over i end eran Bloxonend cannot sliver—a 


nee) 1s toral? nailing fwithout safeguard worth providing. Plates used in an- 
sleepers, choring gymnasium equipment easily and satis- 
factorily inserted. 


Specifications covering the use of Bloxonend in gymnasium 
and general industrial service furnished upon request 


CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING COMPANY 
Kansas City, Missouri 
CLEVELAND CHICAGO 


1900 Euclid Avenue 332 So. Michigan Ave. 

NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D.C. 

501 Fifth Avenue 700 Insurance Bldg. 
BOSTON 


DETROIT, MICH. 


910 B Exch 
ee anes Lays | Ist Nat'l. Bank Bldg. 
ST. PAUL SMO spas, SAN FRANCISCO 


1561 Sherburne Ave. 639 Howard St. 
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American Face Brick 


Leads the World 


OW HERE else as here in America have the color 

possibilities of brick for beautiful wall designs 

been so highly developed. Traveled foreigners are 
astonished and delighted with the results. 


A correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, in 
an article entitled “The City of Wonderful Heights” 


(August 14, 1925) thus gives his impressions: 


“Discriminating people had never told me that New 
York had so much beauty. The famous silhouette of New 
York did not impress me {possibly because I saw it first 
in a Scotch mist} so much as some individual buildings, 
notably the Shelton Hotel, and the gay, delicate hand- 
someness of Park Avenue and Lexington Avenue, with 
their charming brickwork. The newer the buildings the 
better in this happy city. The combinations of marble or 
Indiana stone and brick are usually simple and effective. 


PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Looking southwest from Sixty-sixth Street 
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_ The American architects seem to have 

_ given themselves to the study of brick 
with characteristic closeness and intelli- 
gence, and everywhere one came on new 
signs of their mastery of the subject. 


“Owing to the millions of bricks re- 
quired for these vast buildings the archi- 
tects and brick makers find it econom1 
cally possible to co-operate to produce 
particular kinds of bricks, and as the bricks 
have no structural ofhce in these steel- 
framed cages all sorts of devices can be 
used to give variety and quality to the 
surface; passages of slightly projecting 
bricks, bricks with the joints scraped out 
at the front leaving the brick edge open, 
and other devices for an enrichment by 
shadow of the huge brick surface. In 
many of the new buildings the influence 
seems to be Bologna, particularly in the 
intersecting arches forming a cornice and 
the use of projecting bricks. The addi 


; VANDERBILT AVENUE, NEW YORK 
tion of gargoyles, cartouches, and other Looking northwest from Grand Central Station Viaduct 
separate 


enrichments high up on the face of the building are usually 
in perfect scale, suggesting careful experiment with models. 
“The brick varies in color from an unsuccessful lemon white 
to deep red, with some particularly fine oatmeal tints in the 
later buildings that take the sunlight with a radiant sweetness. 
One had the ridiculous fancy about the Americans that after a 
generation of breakfast-food eaters the oats were now coming 
out in their architecture. In the clear, gay atmosphere of Man- 
hattan these oatmeal palaces are delightful, even lovely at times, 
as they take the glow. [Why should our own new Regent 
Street not have been of brick?}” J.B. 


UROPE can show many fine examples of brickwork 
but these in no way compare in the scope of color and 
texture with the varied product our manufacturers offer. 
In fact so great is this range that it really presents a 
new material to the American architect who is thus chal- 
lenged to develop to the fullest possibilities this wonder- 
ful structural and artistic material. 


ee AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 


Arthur Loomis Harmon, Architect 1751 Peoples Life Building + Chicago 
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For the 80 per cent that Shows 


Y the walls and ceilings most homes 

are judged. Owner and visitor 
alike form opinions from the plaster- 
ing. These surfaces represent 80% of 
the visible interior. 


No other finish is so faithful as Better 
Plastering on its steel base—none so 
true in keeping faith with the archi- 
tect whose art is expressed in the fin- 
ished home. 

For the 80% of the interior that is 


exposed to the eye, specify Better 
Plastering on a metal base. 


Call for bids for 3-coat plaster on 3 Ib. 
METAL lath: {1} throughout the plas- 
tered parts of the building, {2} on all 
ceilings, {3} on the ceilings and in the 
corners of entry hall, living room and 
dining room; bath room wainscot, and 
for fire protection over heating plant, 
and on the under side of the main 
stairway. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL for BETTER PLASTERING 


819 Madison Square Building 
CHICAGO 


ER RI 


MEDAL oolbAdH.. TiO 
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REINFORCE AND PRESERVE 
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For specification data, de- 
tail drawings and full in- will 
formation concerning styles, A cf i mn hit iil 
sizes and metals as related = inh 1h 
to hinges and butts, see 2 Rime 
SWEET'S ARCHITECTURAL thi i ih 
CATALOGUE Ol +a 
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Pages 1338 to 1355 mi 

For garage hardware, see 
Pages 1426 to 1431 
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T.P. Barnett Co., Architects. _Hume~Deal Co., Builders. 
Hardware by Zuernheim Sales Agency. 


he doors of the 

CITY CLUB BUILDING 
Saint Louis, Missouri 

are equipped with 


MCKINNEY MANU ui ni 


PITTSBURGH 
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Fully equipped with MEMORIAL QUADRANGLE, YALE UNIVERSITY James Gamble Rogers 
Sargent Hardware New Haven, Conn. Architect 


MUCH more than a startlingly beautiful group of buildings 

has been created here . . . an atmosphere, a mellow charm 
. a livableness . . . a proper setting for scholastic life. 

Sargent locks and hardware of solid wear-resisting brass | 

and bronze are part and parcel of the plan. Harmoniously 

beautiful. Permanently quiet, smooth-working and secure. 

SARGENT & COMPANY, Hardware Manufacturers 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
New York: 94 Centre Street Chicago: 221 W. Randolph Street 


“Details to which Standard Hardware can be applied” are printed in our catalog. We have additional copies of these pages 
bound with cover for filing, which we shall be pleased to send to architects and architectural draftsmen upon request. 


Residence of Frederick A. Shick, West Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. C. E. Schermerhorn, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Architect. Roofed with ImperiAt Closed Shingle Tiles in Dull Green. 


le your client thinks IMPERIAL to heat, and assure lasting freedom 
Roofing Tiles a luxury, remind from repairs. Because they thus 
him of their eventual economy., repay their cost, he actually pays 
They reduce fire insurance pre- nothing for the greater beauty 
miums, make homes less expensive and distinction of tiles. 


[ImperRiar | 


Roofing Tiles 


LUDOWICI-CELADON COMPANY 


104 South Michigan Avenue - Chicago 
565 Fifth Avenue-New York, 


(llla) 
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Now you can may freprook 


With Structolite—the improved structural 
Gypsum—architects are now able to design 
monolithic homes, thoroughly fireproof and 
wind-tight, at a cost considerably less than 
that of any other masonry construction! 


This amazing economy of Structolite results 
from its low price, from its light weight 
(two-thirds that of Portland cement con- 
crete) and from its 30- to 45-minute set. 
This last quality permits the walls and par- 
titions to be poured speedily by alternating 
two courses of demountable forms. 


Structolite, too, has the high heat-insulating 
properties that clients want. Compared to 
walls of equal thickness it has a heat-stop- 


homes within reach of every owner 


ping value 31% times that of ordinary ce- 
ment concrete, and more than 2% times 
that of frame construction. It helps keep 
houses cool in summer and warm in winter 
—cuts down fuel bills. 


Structolite lends itself perfectly to any 
architectural design. May be faced with 
stucco, brick or stone veneer, or wood sid- 
ing. Special booklet presenting over 70 de- 
signs including the 28 Award Winners in 
the recent Structolite contest will be sent 
to those architects requesting it on their 
business stationery. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 


General Offices 
Dept. R, 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


STRUCTOLLTRE 


The FIREPROOF Construction 


e 


December, 1925 
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Von DBuprin 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S, PATENT OFFICE 


Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 


‘The maker’s moral re- 
sponsibility for any de- 
vice on which human 
life may depend does not 
end with the sale, but 
endures through all the 
years the device is in 
service. hat fact is 
constantly before us in 
making Von Duprin 


atches. 
Pap 


VONNEGUT 
HARDWARE CoO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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mya the year of our 
SEND: 


(SON) Seventy-sixth 


Anniversary draws to 
a close and the season 
of the friendly greeting 
approaches 
Corbin extends Good Wishes 
from Good Hardware 


Headquarters 


¢ 


P. & F. CORBIN 


Since 1849 
New Britain Connecticut 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 


100CL Buildings Deserve Good Hlarchwaure 
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OEFICE PARTITIONS 


MADE BY THE MILE 


U. S. Reg. Pat. Off. 


SOLD (BY ore rOO LE 


Flexibility 
and Economy 


HEN office spaces are originally designed 

and divided with Mount and Robertson 
partitions, railings, counters, etc., the owner is 
insured against delay and enormous expense 
when an old tenant vacates his space and a new 
tenant moves in. 


The new tenant will unquestionably require differ- 
ent office arrangement. 


The space may be redesigned making use of the 
units which comprised the original layout. This 
operation may be completed quickly and econom- 
ically when Mountand Robertson products are used. 


rT SEE OUR 
CATALOGUE 
eee 3 | 


MOUNT & ROBERTSON, Inc. 


OFFICE ENGINEERS 
62 Broad St. Phone, Hanover 5727 New York 


Established 1893 
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SOUND-PROOF 
DOORS 
and FOLDING PARTITIONS 


In planning Schools, Hospitals, Churches, Libra- 
ries, Theaters, and Demonstration Rooms, Archi- 
tects all over the United States are specifying HAM- 
LIN’S EVANSTON SOUND-PROOF DOORS AND 
PARTITIONS. 

Hundreds of successful installations are proving 
the great advantages to be gained by using this ex- 
clusively patented method of Sound Insulation, in 
single rooms or series of rooms. 
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Forest Park School, Ft. Wayne, 


Play Safe with— 


Sanymetal 


There are installations close by. 
Write for list and literature. 


IRVING HAMLIN 


1506 Lincoln Street - Evanston, Ill. 
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] OST metal partitions look more or 
less alike. But they don’t all wear 
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alike. A dozen details of material, con- 
struction, assembly, and finish influence 
the “expectation of life” in your toilet 
or office partitions. Let us show you 
specifically how Sanymetal has achieved 
a notable excellence, not only in beauty 
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of line and finish, but in those unseen 
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qualities that mean everlasting stamina 
in a metal installation. 
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Color the Mortar! 


College and university buildings offer 
the architect a welcome atmosphere, 
background and tradition for achieving 
distinctive beauty in addition to mere 
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utility. 


The coloring of mortar joints is practi- 
cal beyond question. And, with Clinton 
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Sanymetal Products are: Partitions for 
toilets, showers, dressing rooms, urinals. 
Partitions for offices and factories. Metal 
doors, screens and wainscot. Sanymetal 
Gravity Roller Hinges for toilet doors. 
Write for latest Bulletins. 


Mortar Colors, a harmony of color is 
attainable in the wall quite beyond the 
scope of an uncolored mortar joint. 
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The long recognized dependability, uni- 
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form coloring strength and permanence 
of Clinton Colors are responsible for 
their acceptance as standard by the 
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THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CoO. 
1702 Urbana Rd. Cleveland, O. 


Seto < 


profession generally. 


MEFOS 


Technical suggestions and service 
rendered by our Service Department 
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THE CLINTON METALLIC PAINT 
COMPANY 
17 Clinton Road Clinton, N. Y. 
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ttractive Offices of’ 
auserman Steel Partitions~ 


HE well balanced, businesslike appearance of this 
Hauserman Steel Partition installation is typical of this 
modern way of partitioning. 


Not only do these firesafe partitions meet all architectural 
requirements of design but also offer many distinct advantages. 


Hauserman Partitions give that much-needed flexibility 


hemefor office, bank, in office arrangement and re-arrangement. They consist of 
jail ener. par- standard units assembled both vertically and horizontally. 
ition need—there’s a type . : ° 
and grade of Hauserman These units are replaceable with others—such as steel with 
pine ee 2 fill it glass, or vice versa—or with doors of corresponding width. 
PG iny takes « All units are easily handled by one man. Grills, wickets and 
complete line of steel ventilators may be installed wherever desired. 

partitions. A portfolio of : 
types and layouts will be Thus, Hauserman Steel Partitions are not only attractive 


gladly mailed you upon 


Patest. in appearance but “attractive” in the exceptional value 


they represent. 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 


6803 Grant Avenue CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Branch Offices: 
New York Boston Pittsburgh Detroit Chicago 


alte iio Hausermant! tL 
4 4 TRIM iilil if HOLLOW STEEL STANDARD UNIT | HT ne 


PARTITIONS 
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Healthful Offices 


EW offices have all the light that tenants would like. Circle 

A Partitions (Sectional and Movable) allow the light from 

one room to pass into those adjoining it; they do not darken 

'| corridors or interior rooms. Electricity bills are cut down, eye- 
| strain relieved, and fewer errors of reading are made. 


With seven-foot Circle A Partitions free ventilation is allowed 
throughout the floor. Where ceiling height partitions are used, 
as many transoms as desired may be inserted. 


It is worthy of note that Circle A Partitions can be changed 
from seven-foot height to ceiling height or vice versa, without 
taking down the entire partition. The upper sections are easily 
movable in intact units. 


Above are shown Circle A Partitions in the offices 
of the General Electric Company, Detroit; and at 
the right the Insurance Co. of North America 
Building, Philadelphia, where Circle A Partitions 
are standard equipment. 


I 
TEAR off this coupon and send for complete ! 
illustrated catalogue, file size, showing details of 
construction, floor plans, etc. 


Send for the Circle A catalogue, showing construc- 
tion, erection, plans and specifications, etc. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


A 650 South 25th Street 


CIRCLE @ PARTITIONS 
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Some Ancient Bridges of Old France 


A Review by WALTER D. BLAIR 


ITH problems of transport man has been 
occupied from earliest time. Trade has 
flowed along the routes of easy gradients 
laid out by nature. Where these routes crossed, as at 
Bagdad and Damascus, or were checked by natural bar- 
riers that demanded additional preparation for traversal, 
as at Palmyra, great cities sprang into existence. Across 
impeding rivers, if the route 
was important enough and 
his means adequate, man 
built.in the past bridges of 
enduring masonry. This vol- 
ume contains records of 
some of those that were 
built in France from Roman 
days down through the eight- 
eenth century, a long chron- 
icle of artistic accomplish- 
ment.. Of the 40 bridges 
shown, five are of Roman 
origin. All reveal a high 
order of beauty, resulting 
from pleasing relations of 
simple elements, — masonry 
masses, arches, and piers. 
The bridge shows man’s 
leap into space and _ his 
mastery of that element in a 
far more. stirring manner 
than any dome or minaret 
has ever done. These great 
arches that. have come 
through the centuries still 
sing the same triumphant 
song of spirit mastering 
matter. The Pont du Gard, 
the bridge at Albi, the Gothic 
bridge at Cahors, the Pont 
Neuf at Paris, the Pont St. Laurent at Chalon sur Saone 
proclaim mind’s mastery, some in bold, rude fashion, 
some graciously, some with an exquisite touch of deli- 
cacy. What could be more delightful than the little 
bridge of rusticated stone near Chalon, dating from the 
eighteenth century, which is formed of two semicircular 
arches of 20-foot diameter, with a central pier? Its 
buttress is semi-circular, with a projecting prow to break 
the force of the river’s current, and is surmounted by a 
square urn of simple, rugged profile. A moulded cornice 
with modillions, of admirable profile, completes a de- 
sign that is remarkably harmonious and satisfying. 
These details are touched with imagination, for the 
buttresses, their silhouettes, their crowning features, the 
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The Pont Neuf, Paris 


An Illustration from “Old Bridges of France” 


balustrades and cornices are of amazing variety and effec- 
tiveness. Such a bridge, to take only one example, is 
that near Auxerre, which consists of two small elliptical 
arches of 26-foot span with a single central buttress, is 
a veritable gem of beauty, one of the treasures of France. 

It is a pleasure to record that this book has in its 
chosen field the technical quality and artistic interest of 
Letarouilly. Each bridge is 
presented in a series of line 
drawings, plan, sections, ele- 
vation, and details of admir- 
able and precise draftsman- 
ship. There are also given 
two pages of drawings which 
show all the bridges, drawn to 
the same scale, and a tabu- 
lated list giving the location, 
name of river spanned, date. 
author, number of arches, 
width of arches, total length 
and width, and the height 
above water of each bridge. 
In addition there are photo- 
graphic views, maps and 
diagrams, and 24 reproduc- 
tions in color from original 
water colors by Pierre Vig- 
nal, superbly done, and 35 
black and white drawings by 
Louis C. Rosenberg and 
Samuel Chamberlain. Was 
there ever so abundant a 
feast spread for architect, 
bridge engineer, or lover of 
simplicity in architectural 
beauty ? And, as_ hors 
d’wuvres, since they come 
first, a preface by Victor 
Leloux, a delightful introduction by the authors, and a 
bibliography. The text is admirably written, and gives 
in an interesting way the history of each of the bridges. 

It is safe to say that no publication of so great archi- 
tectural merit and usefulness has appeared for years. 
It will become a standard work of reference in every 
library. In conclusion, mention must be made of the ex- 
cellent typography, and praise awarded for its artistry. 
OLD BRIDGES OF FRANCE. By William Emerson and 

Georges Gromort. Portfolio. Preface by M. Victor Laloux; 

24 reproductions from black and white drawings by Louis C. 

Rosenberg and Samuel Chamberlain; 44 measured drawings, 

diagrams, maps, and reproductions of photographs. 12% x 


17% ins. Price $25. Press of the American Institute of 
Architects, 250 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York. 
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Bertram Grosvenor 


Goodhue 


Architect and Master of Many Arts 


ERHAPS no architect who ever lived in America 

built up more of a personal following than Bertram 
G. Goodhue. His was one of the two or three names 
which came instantly to mind when Gothic ecclesiastical 
architecture was mentioned, and his churches, many and 
prominent, have exerted their influence upon ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture all over the world. But Mr. Goodhue 
was equally talented in other and quite different ways. 
He well knew how to handle architecture of entirely 
other kinds, and his drawings, book plates, illustrations 
and type faces were of such note that they all but com- 
pete with his work, as an architect of Gothic churches. 


4 Bh ay volume constitutes a record or review of Mr. 

Goodhue’s achievements in many fields. Those 
who collaborated or worked with him have contributed 
to its text, and its illustrations set forth the excellence of 
his work in all the arts of which he was an acknowledged 
master. Itis a magnificent and authoritative work, issued 
by the Press of the American Institute of Architects. 


Text and 273 Plates, 11 x 14 inches 
Price, $30 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY 
383 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 


December, 1925 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. By Sir Banister Fletcher. 
Seventh Edition. 933 pp. 6 x 9% ins. Price $12 Net. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


PPEARING now in its seventh edition, this ex- 
AX cellent history of architecture is far too widely 
known to require an extended review. Sir Banister 
Fletcher occupies a high rank among the most eminent 
British architects, a tireless traveler, deep student, the 
recipient of countless honors, and a member of many 
learned societies, and his work is the result of abundant 
learning and erudition, as well as of wide experience. 

One is often asked to suggest to some aspiring he- 
ginner a work dealing with architecture. As a rule it is 
wise to recommend for his reading some volume which 
explains what architecture really is, its relation to life, 
giving as well some brief outline of the forms which 
architecture has assumed at different times and in va- 
rious countries. Sometimes, however, the beginner’s in- 
terest leads him further afield, and the call is then for a 
work of wider scope, a history of architecture, which in- 
stead of skimming over the, surface and dealing largely 
with generalities goes deeply and intimately into the sub- 
ject,—and for such an one it would be scarcely possible 
to suggest a volume more valuable and helpful than the 
work now under review. It is complete in every detail. 

For the present edition the text has been both revised 
and added to, while to cover the subject with the com- 
pleteness which it deserves there have been included more 
than 3,500 illustrations, full-page or half-page halftones 
iff many instances, of the most important examples of 


., architecture in the world, and line cuts of many others, 


with countless cuts of details, plans, sections, profiles, 


elevations and the like, these minor cuts being accom- 


panied by scales by which measurements may be easily 
made. To add to the great helpfulness of the work there 
is appended to each chapter a full bibliography or “list 
of reference books,” with the aid of which the student 
may continue the study of architecture as far as his in- 
clination may lead him. Nothing of interest is overlooked. 

The complete title of this work is “A History of Archi- 
tecture On the Comparative Method,” and its aim is “to 
display clearly and briefly the characteristic features of 
the architecture of each country, and also to consider the 
special influences which have contributed to the forma- 
tion of each style; for hitherto geography, geology, 
climate, religion and social and historical development 
have not been sufficiently considered in dealing with 
architecture. 

“Tn order to bring out the effects of these influences, a 
method both analytical and comparative has been adopted, 
to elicit the special qualities of a style, and to contrast 
them, so that differences may easily be grasped, and indi- 
vidual styles better understood. For instance, the char- 
acter of Gothic architecture is emphasized by comparison 
with the Classic and Renaissance styles; while shades of 
difference in local or national phases can be best appre- 
ciated by similar treatment. 04 

“Each style, then is analytically examined under five 
headings, and thus the influences, character, examples 
and analysis of each style can be contrasted with those 
of any other style in this comparative method. In some 
sections the analysis of two styles is set out in parallel 
columns, a system which has proved very helpful to 
students.” The work is indeed one of the best imaginable. 
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EIGHT PERIODS AND THEIR MODERN ADAPTATION. 
Third Edition. Issued for Architects and Interior Decorators 
by the Murphy Varnish Co., Newark. 

T O promote the correct use of its various materials, 

the Murphy Varnish Co. issued in 1923 the publi- 
cation “Eight Periods and Their Modern Adaptation,” 
presenting a review of the historic periods of decora- 
tion which are being most followed by architects and 
interior decorators. The work supplied for each of the 
periods a brief historical review; illustrations and care- 
ful analyses of old rooms of these periods and of rooms 
recently designed; illustrations of the furniture and ac- 
cessories which belong to them; a “characteristic chart,” 
‘giving suggestions for the treatment of ceilings, walls, 
floors and other parts of structural background, and sug- 
gestions also for the arrangement of furnishings, dra- 
-peries and other fittings used to enhance the architec- 
tural and decorative value of the interior; complete 
directions for using the stains, varnishes and other 
products of the Murphy Varnish Co. in securing these 
finishes. The practical value of the brochure is attested 
by the fact that almost 5000 architects and a vast num- 
ber of interior decorators have asked for and received 
copies since the original edition was issued, two years ago. 
Widespread and deepened interest in the early Span- 
ish type of architecture and interior decoration made it 
apparent some time ago that this work should have in- 
cluded a discussion of the early Spanish to make it as 
helpful to architects and decorators as the Murphy Var- 
nish Co. desired, and in preparing the third edition of 

“Eight Periods and Their Modern Adaptation” there 

has been added a section on this particular type. This 

new section presents illustrations and descriptions of 
rooms old and rooms recent; two pages of illustrations 
of accessories,—furniture, pottery, metal work, etc..—of 

Spanish origin; suggestions for the treatment of inte- 

rior architecture and the arrangement of furnishings, 

and directions for using the different materials supplied 
by the Murphy Varnish Co. for securing the decorative 
effects on ceilings, walls, floors and woodwork which are 
so vitally important to the correct interpretation of this 
distinguished but frequently misunderstood architectural 
type. Much of its character depends upon details. 
“Eight Periods and Their Modern Adaptation” may 
be had by architects and interior decorators of the 

Murphy Varnish Co., Newark, and for those who have 

received copies of the earlier editions the Spanish sec- 

tion has been issued separately, under the title of “Span- 
ish Interiors and Their Modern Adaptation.” 


STANDARDIZED METHODS FOR COOPERATIVE BUILD. 
INGS; Organizing, Selling and Operating Codperative Apart- 
ment Buildings. Price $20. Issued by The Codperative 
Apartment Association of Chicago. 

IKE many another innovation or new departure in 

building or real estate ownership, the matter of 
the “codperatively owned apartment house” has had to 
go through a preliminary stage in which experiment 
has led to an understanding of the problem and an ap- 
preciation of the pitfalls which, unless wisely managed, 
it may present, and finally to a point where, during 
many years, complete and entire success has been 
achieved. The project of a codperatively owned apart- 
ment house involves much the same consideration which 


should be applied to any other project in which a num- 
ber of people unite to achieve some definite, specific 
end, sometimes referred to as “group ownership.” In 
such an instance it includes (1) purchase of a-suitable 
building plot; (2) erection of an appropriate building ; 
(3) such control or management of the enterprise that 
the investment of each of the parties concerned is safe- 
guarded, and that each derives the benefits which come. 
of participation in an operation which is cooperatively 
managed. Each of these problems demands study. 

It has now been many years since cooperative own- 
ership of a residence structure was first attempted. in 
America. Because the methods by which success in 
such a field was to be attained. were not sufficiently 
understood, the early projects met with difficulty if not 
with disaster. But the matter was given the careful 
study of minds well trained by dealing with problems 
more or less similar, and with full and complete under- 
standing of the problem there have been worked out 
means or methods which years ago definitely assured 
success to those who would profit by the lessons which 
experience has taught to those who would learn. 

The success which codperative ownership of resi- 
dence structures has now attained, not only in New 
York but in countless other cities and towns, together 
with the need of some medium whereby the matter 
could be easily explained and the correct methods 
studied, has resulted in the publication of this valuable 
work. Men fully experienced in the details of group 
ownership here explain its workings; anyone interested 
may here learn how to go about forming a group of 
tenant-owners, and to make the matter abundantly plain 
there are included in the work even the actual legal 
blanks or forms by which the necessary contracts may 
be made and other details connected with cooperative 
ownership put through. The work gives what is (as 
far as is known) the only complete and authoritative 
advice as yet obtainable on a subject of growing interest. 


THE MONUMENTS OF CHRISTIAN ROME. By A. L. Fro: 
thingham. 412 pp. 5 x 7% ins. Price $3. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. 

HATEVER be his interests, the visitor to Rome 
arrives to find sources of interest which are over- 
whelming by reason of their number. Rome is so 
ancient and has been the world’s center for so long that 
she has gathered to herself treasures archeological and 
artistic, and legend and romance in such abundance that 
those possessed by any other city pale almost into insig- 
nificance, when compared to Rome’s inexhaustible store. 
Mr. Frothingham’s excellent work concerns itself 
with art and the architecture of Christian Rome, which 
originated in the most humble of ways in the Catacombs, 
but which emerged, vigorous and triumphant, during the 
reign of Constantine, to adapt ancient basilicas to use as 
churches, and to plunder venerable temples to embellish 
the new fanes which presently began to arise. The book 
is written from a point of view which is considerably 
different from that from which most works on Rome 
and Roman antiquities are prepared, and the author has 
succeeded in adding interest to the volume by including 
illustrations and descriptions of places and objects little 
known even to residents in Rome, and totally unknown 
to most visitors who explore the resources of the city. 
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HAT is left of the Missions in the southern 
portion of California and in certain sections of 
Arizona, Texas and New Mexico represents an 
architectural type which is wholly different from any- 
thing which was to have been found elsewhere in Amer- 
ica during the early days of this country’s history. The 
New England states and most 
of those along the Atlantic 
seaboard were settled by the 
English of several different 
types, and presently their arch- 
itecture began to be devel- 
oped along lines more or less 
English; New York, which 
was first Dutch and then Eng- 
lish, exhibited forms reminis- 
cent of the architecture of 
both countries. In Florida and 
Louisiana Spanish and French 
influences were strong, but in 
neither did building figure as 
prominently as it did _ else- 
where, and produced little in 
the way of structures which 
were highly important. Thus 
it wil be seen that of those 
early buildings which could 
have been regarded as in any 
way notable, the greater part 
were of types unmistakably 
English in form and spirit. 
To all of this the Missions 
present a striking contrast. The 
early settlement of the South- 
west was by the Spanish, and 
fully appre- 
ciated the importance of the 
civilizing influence of the 
friars, who carried the cross 
alongside the sword. Large 
powers, temporal as well as spiritual, were given to these 
ecclesiastics—religious as a rule, and for the most part 
Franciscans, with some Dominicans and Jesuits,—and 
their influence dominated the region. Theirs was a gentle 
rule, the iron hand being dexterously concealed within the 
velvet glove. Of this rule the Mission buildings formed 
the sign or symbol of power both secular and spiritual. 
The friars, since they possessed little of this world’s 
wealth and were unable to summon into their beautiful 
wilderness the expert architects, builders and engineers 
who were performing wonders in Mexico, relied per- 
force upon themselves and upon such of their Indian 
wards as could be trained as artisans in the simpler build- 
ing trades. Their Mission buildings were. for the most 
part of adobe coated over with stucco, and with wide 
roof overhangs designed to prevent the penetration of 
dampness behind the stucco to loosen it from its back- 
ing. In style they represented the simplest possible 
version of the Spanish Renaissance, exhibiting all the 


the conquerors 
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The Ancient Missions of the Southwest 


A Review by WALTER F. WHEELER 


A View at St. Bonaventura’s 
From “Old Missions and Houses of California” 


December, 1925 


abrupt contrasts of which the Spanish architectural 
styles make such effective use, sometimes, it is true, when 
some particularly auspicious circumstance made it pos- 
sible, indulging in some simple and rather tentative use 
of the Baroque forms which were popular in Mexico and 
Spain, the detail usually taking the form of an unusual 
window opening, some strik- 
ing design of a _ pediment, 
gable or belfry, or else (upon 
occasions rare indeed) involvy- 
ing some rather primitive use 
of modeling. The plan was 
based upon that used in Spain 
and Mexico for secular as well 
as ecclesiastical structures, 
buildings enclosing a _ court- 
yard or patio, the church being 
the largest structure, with a 
narrow nave, made necessary 
by the shortness of the tim- 
bers used for trusses over the 
areas between heavy adobe 
walls. Such were the Missions. 
Excepting for its exterior 
nothing could have been sim- 
pler than the Mission’s ap-. 
pearance within, though here 
again the bold use of effective 
contrasts sometimes saved it 
from absolute bleakness ; some- 
times too there would be seen 
evidences contributed possibly 
a scholarly, cultivated taste, 
evidences contributed possibly 
by some visitor or by a friar 
who had seen something sim- 
ilar in Mexico or in Spain. The 
Missions ruled the region, sub- 
duing the Indians and leading 
them in the paths of peace, 
until the Missions themselves were secularized by the 
Mexican government during the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Secularization spelled the ruin of 
the Missions, and ruin was quickly followed by physical 
decay in all but the few instances (such as that at Santa 
Barbara) where the Missions have never been aban- 
doned. Some of these venerable structures have been 
restored, not only structurally but also to the uses for 
which they were built. Restoration of others will follow. 
The wide interest in Spanish: architecture, together 
with the adaptability of the forms used in ecclesiastical 
building, renders this work of considerable architectura 
interest. Mr. Newcomb writes of the Missions in a 
which clothes the subject with something like the 
of romance. Not only the Missions, either, for a 
of the work deals with some of the old residences whi 


also belong to the period which the Missions repres 


OLD MISSION CHURCHES AND HISTORIC HOUSES 
CALIFORNIA. By Rexford Neweomb. 379 pp. 74 x 11 ins. 
Price $15. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
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Russell Sage Dormi- 
tory, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Hanov.r, N. H. 
zs Columbia Shades 
and Rollers installed by 
Ward Baird and Langh- 
ton, Hanover, N. H. 


Hard wear, 


little care— 
that’s the window shade’s lot! 


Where excessive wear with little care variety of colors provides for harmony 
is the rule, you find Columbia window’ with both interior and exterior, while 


Columbia window shade 
rollers are fitted with an es- 
pecially strong spring and 
incorporate a brass bushing 
and nickel-plated fittings 
which are rust-proof. These 
and other exclusive features 
insure silent operation plus 
30% to 40% longer life and 
a third greater lifting power. 


shades and rollers standing up. In dormi- 
tory and classroom, lecture hall and lab- 
oratory, they may be run up and down a 
dozen times a day, year after year, and 
they keep right on working indefinitely. 
But good window shades must be more 
than mechanically perfect—they must 
satisfy the demands for good lighting, 
made both by students and _ faculty. 
Shades are expected to prevent eye-strain 
and glare and still admit adequate light; 
to exclude daylight when a stereopticon 
is used or allow it to enter in just the right 
amount when close reading is required. 


Columbia shades and rollers meet these 
conditions. They possess all the qualities 
which good shades must have. A wide 


roller fittings are made for every type of 
sash. You'll be sure of satisfied clients, 
if you specify Columbia shades and rollers 
for whatever types of buildings you are 
planning. 


May we send samples of Columbia 
cloth and a specimen roller, together with 
the standard specifications for window 
shades? No obligation on your part, of 
course. Just use the coupon. 


The Columbia Mills, Inc. 
225 FirrH AVENUE, NEw York 


Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit 
Kansas City Minneapolis NewOrleans Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia Portland (Ore.) St. Louis Fresno 


San Francisco Los Angeles 


Columbia Wseessee™ 


St. Foseph’s College, Cupertino, Calif. Architect— 
L. F. Devlin, San Francisco. 800 Columbia Shades 
and Rollers installed by C. F. Weber & Co., San 


Francisco. 


The Columbia Mills, Inc. __ 

225 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Please send me without charge Standard Specifica- 
tions, specimen roller and samples of Columbia Cloth. 
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ADDITION TO SAN JUAN HOTEL W.L. STODDART 


Orlando, Fla. Architect 


A FLORIDA HOTEL ERECTED BY 
TURNER CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


Our representative in Florida is ready to render service to 
architects and owners contemplating building in that locality. 
We are interested in erecting Office Buildings, Hospitals, 
Schools, Clubs, Hotels, Apartment Buildings, and quality 
work in Standard Brick and Steel Construction; also Re- 
inforced Concrete Industrial Work. 


TURNER CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Res. of James Gilmore, Esq., Reg. Arch. Cincinnati, Ohio, Bishopric Ivoral Cream Stucco over Bishopric Base on all exteriors. 


ow Bishopric provides 


lasting beauty and protection 


Rare beauty of shade and texture, with 
permanent protection from the elements 
are exclusive Bishopric qualities that 
are being appreciated more and more 
by those interested in home-building. 
BISHOPRIC is a super-stucco with 
greatly increased strength, thus providing 
durability and protection so vital to every 
building, whether it be large or small. In 
Bishopric only can be obtained the wide 
variety of beautiful shades and textures 
now demanded by those who appreciate 
the best. With Bishopric, beauty and 
protection go hand in hand. 


Tensile strength tests show BISHOP- 
RIC far superior to other stuccoes. 


BISHOPRIC is fireproof, magnesia 
rock used is the same as that used to line 
furnaces and smelters — Tremendous 
heat has no effect on it. 


BISHOPRIC is thoroughly water- 
proofed by a secret process shutting out 
moisture, cold, heat, wind and vermin. 


BISHOPRIC Insulation Qualities are 
practically perfect, retarding heat and 
cold, eliminating objectional noises. 


BISHOPRIC requires no painting or 
renewing — A wall built to stand for 
generations. 


In mansion or bungalow, Bishopric 
Stucco has a place, whether laid over 
stately lines or designed after those quaint 
cottage effects, now so popular. 


Bishopric Stucco endures in every 
clime, retaining its strength and its original 
color in temperatures of either extreme. 
Economical in original cost, negligible in 
upkeep, warm in winter and cool in 
summer, BISHOPRIC STUCCO over 
BISHOPRIC BASE not only wins friends 
but keeps them. And no wonder, for it 
yields itself to any form and endures 
from generation unto generation. 


An interesting booklet ‘Bishopric For 
All Time and Clime,” illustrated with 
photographs of beautiful houses built 
with Bishopric Stucco, plaster and sheath- 
ing units will be mailed you Free. 


Bishopric is Sold by Dealers Everywhere 
%e BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING © 


103 ESTE AVE. CINCINNATI. OHIO 


CINCINNATE OTTAWA, CANADA 


EW YORA CITY 


©Yne BISHOPRIC MFG. CO. OF CALIFORNIA 
oe , 


ANGELES 


BISHOPRIC ¢ BISHOPRIC 


STUCCO 


BASE 


A Complete Wall Unit: for all Time and Clime” 


December, 1925 


Stucco walls 
of greater 
strength 


Ordinary Stucco Bishopric Stucco 


The enormous tensile strength of 
Bishopric Stucco is illustrated here. 
This is just one of the Bishopric 
guarantees of permanence on the 
wall. 


Ordinary Stucco 


The average stucco being mar- 
keted today is extremely porous 
and therefore NOT WATER- 
PROOF. Notice the spongy 
porous formation in this enlarge- 
ment and compare the density ot 
Bishopric shown below. 


Bishopric Stucco 
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TABLET FOR OCTAGON HOUSE 
RIZES of $150, $100 and $50 are offered by 
the American Institute of Architects for the 
best designs for a tablet or sign to be placed on 

the premises of the Octagon House, the headquarters 
of the Institute, at Wash- 
ington. It is suggested 
that the proposed device 
take one or another of 
the following forms: a 
wall tablet to be fastened 
to the building; an in- 
scription in individual 
bronze letters set into a 
stone or granite sidewalk 
leading to the front en- 
trance; or a sign on a 
pole or standard. Draw- 
ings must be delivered 
anonymously to D. Ever- 
ett Waid, President of 
the American Institute of 
Architects, at 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York, on 
or before January 1, 1926. A competition for the 
Octagon House tablet was held earlier in the year, 
but the Jury, of which Howard Van Doren Shaw 
acted as Chairman, reported that none of the designs 
submitted were suitable. Most of the designs were 
too monumental and out of scale with the building, 
while others were not in keeping with its architec- 
tural dignity, or else unsuitable for other reasons. 
Octagon House is now among the few survivals 
in Washington of the early federal period. The city 
home of the well known Tayloe family, the head of 
which was Col. John Tayloe, a friend of Washing- 
ton, Octagon House formed from the first the set- 
ting for a brilliant social life and the scene of lav- 
ish hospitality, which the Tayloes were careful to 
see suffered nothing from comparison with that 
which they dispensed at their ancestral plantation in 
Virginia. Washington himself selected the site for 
Octagon House and advised its purchase, althougn 
it is said that he did not live to see the building finally 
finished and occupied by the Tayloe family. 
Historical distinction, however, was destined to 
attach to the house, even though the First of the 
Presidents did not cross its completed threshold. 
When in 1814 the British burned the White House, 
the President and Mrs. Madison moved hastily into 
into Octagon House, which thus became a sort of 
improvised Executive Mansion, and here there was 
ratified the Treaty of Ghent which ended the war 
of 1812. Other events of historic interest have 
transpired within the building’s walls during the 
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century and a quarter since it was built. Tradition 
asserts that its spacious rooms were lavishly fur- 
nished, as would be expected in the Washington 
home of an important Virginia family, and beautiful 
indeed must have been its interior with the fine 
paneling and woodwork 
(still in place) forming 
a background for fur- 
nishings of the grace 
and character in vogue 
during the early decades 
of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and for the cos- 
tumes, partly French and 
partly English, which 
went so well with them. 
It cannot be reported 
that the social brilliance 
of Octagon House has 
always been maintained 
in undiminished — splen- 
dor. Neighborhoods 
change in Washington, 
just as they do every- 
where else, and buildings as well as families and 
individuals have their periods of decline; and Octa- 
gon House had slipped down quite a number of 
the rungs of the social ladder before it was acquired 
by the American Institute of Architects, first by 
lease and then by purchase, and restored for use as 
its permanent home, for which it is well adapted. 


A REPORT ON JAILS 
ALUABLE data on prison buildings and con- 
ditions are given in the report submitted to 
the American Prison Association at Jackson, Miss., 
on November 10 by Dr. Hastings W. Hart, formerly 
President of the Association, and now Chairman of 
its Committee on Jails. The publication of the 
report, by the Russell Sage Foundation, is expected. 


A COVER COMPETITION 


URING the last three years The House Beau- 

tiful’s Cover Competition has been an annual 
event. The announcement of the fourth competi- 
tion contains an addition to the usual number of 
prizes. The first prize is $500, the second prize, 
$250. In addition to these, this year, and in addi- 
tion also to the possible purchase price of a design, 
is offered a special prize of $100 with a certificate 
of merit for the best design submitted by a student 
of any school of art. The competition closes Janu- 
ary 29, 1926. Full particulars regarding it may be 
obtained by writing to the Competition Committee, 
The House Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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The Educational Influence of Collegiate Architecture 


By A. D. F. HAMLIN 
Professor of Architecture, Columbia University. 


F the philosophy of the necessitarians is correct, 
human character and achievement are deter- 
mined by heredity and environment. Either of 

these factors may dominate the other, or they may 
act conjointly to produce the criminal or the saint, 
the hero or the coward, the millionaire or the spend- 
thrift. Whether we accept this philosophy to the ex- 
clusion of free will and moral responsibility or not, 
it is impossible to deny that the circumstances and 
material environments of life do exercise a powerful 
influence on human careers. So far as this philos- 
ophy is sound, all efforts to create a favorable en- 
vironment for human beings are rational and credit- 
able aids to social betterment. The gradual elimina- 
tion of the slums of great cities by provision of com- 
fortable housing must in the long run tend to the re- 
duction of crime and of the misery which helps to 
produce crime. 
_ Just how far and in what way the changed en- 
vironment provided by such public enterprises actu- 
ally affects the public morals is a question not easy 
to determine. It is unfortunately true that even 
the splendid park system of Chicago has not re- 
formed the habits of the criminal underworld of that 
city. Probably the members of that underworld do 
not frequent the parks except for anti-social pur- 
poses, and amid a thousand other environmental con- 
ditions favoring crime one has no right to expect 
any reformative influence from grass and trees, lake 
front and free baths sufficient to overcome these un- 
toward influences. A bad heredity would alone be 
» sufficient to counteract all the sanative influences of 
better housing, free baths and lovely parks. Yet it 
may well be that if an entire generation were to grow 
up under these influences, and if at the same time 
courts and juries and legislators, city officials and 
state governments became wise, humane and incor- 
ruptible, cities even like Chicago and New York 
might in time be freed from the terrible incubus of 
vast criminal underworlds, while an improved hered- 
ity would, in a later generation, carry still further 
the deliverance of large cities from organized crime. 
The constituent elements of one’s environment are 
too many and complex for any complete or accurate 
evaluation of the influence of any one of them upon 


character. In order to make any such evaluation, one 
must know the factors of the problem, which is im- 
possible. No two men respond exactly alike to the 
same environment. Good music powerfully affects 
some natures ; others are strongly influenced by mo- 
tion pictures. The beauty of a fine landscape stirs 
one man; another finds uplift in the stir and move- 
ment of the city streets. A shiftless family in a 
charming house will soon reduce its charm’ to the 
disreputable shabbiness of their own characters,— 
which shows that sometimes it is character that shapes 
its new environment instead of the reverse! 

In cities and populous towns the greater part of 
one’s life is passed in and among buildings. The 
houses we live in, the schools in which we study, the 
churches in which we worship, the shops we fre. 
quent, and the edifices in which we work constitute 
the most constant and inescapable factors of our 
material environment. They are the products and 
exponents of our culture, and they exert an inescap- 
able, if generally unperceived, influence in our lives 
and tastes. The public taste determines their archi- 
tecture, and in return they react on the public taste! 
The architecture of Paris is both the product and 
the nursery of the Parisian artistic taste. The archi- 
tecture of a great city is both the product and the 
nursery of its culture. 

I was present at the opening of the Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago, 32 years ago. It was the first 
time that the hundreds of thousands who thronged 
it had ever seen great monumental architecture in a 
beautiful setting. What impressed me on the open- 
ing day was the expression of joy, of overflowing 
happiness, in the bustling crowds. They had never 
before moved amid such splendors of architecture 
and gardening, and in spite of all the inconveniences, 
hustle, and bustle, they were happy and showed it 
in their faces and talk. The architecture, the music 
and the flowers, all ministered to their sense of fes- 
tival gaiety. I was then and there convinced that a 
beautiful architectural environment could become a 
potent factor in the morale of a community. Four 
years later Columbia University moved from its pic- 
turesque but cramped home in Anglo-Gothic brick 
buildings on 49th Street to its present site fronting 
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116th Street. Shortly after the occupation of this 
site, as one of the editors of the Columbia University 
Quarterly, I commented in one of its issues on the 
probable influence of the architecture of the new 
home of the University on the student body. I drew 
attention to the noble South Court, with its superb 
stairs of approach, to the imposing Ionic facade of 
the Low Library, to the majestic beauty of the inte- 
rior of that great building, and to the dignity and 
solidity of the academic buildings and their equip- 
ment. It seemed to me then that such an environ- 
ment could not fail to make some impress on student 
life and character; that rowdyism and student vul- 
garity and the blatant silliness of undergraduate life 
would find here a rather sterile soil for their nurture. 
I think my expectations have been justified. There 
has been marvelously little of the vulgar disfigure- 
ment of interiors, of rowdyism within the walls, such 
as one too often hears of in colleges housed in ugly 
and shabby buildings. The dignity and fine finish 
and maintenance of the buildings lend themselves to 
rational and decent behavior within them. Whether 
the experience of other finely-housed universities 
has been of the same sort I do not know. I can only 
“speak that I do know, and testify that I have seen.” 


II 


HE improvement in the architecture of our 

American colleges and universities during the 
past 25 or 30 years is abundantly evidenced in this 
issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum. It is pre- 
cisely what one would expect in view of the general 
advance in American architecture during the same 
period. The trustees of our colleges, in spite of all 
the criticism leveled at them by educators and stu- 
dents, surely represent, on the whole, the higher levels 
of culture, education and taste of the communities 
they represent, and they have behind them both the 
stimulus and the criticism of large and influential 
bodies of alumni. The huge benefactions poured 
into the treasuries which they administer testify to 
the general confidence and respect which they enjoy. 
It is of course open to debate whether these bene- 
factions have or have not been too largely devoted to 
buildings rather than to educational endowments, 
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and there are those who go so far as to lament the 
increasing architectural splendor of our educational 
buildings, as subtracting unduly from the endow- 
ments for salaries, equipment and research. I do not 
propose to debate this question. Mark Hopkins sit- 
ting on one end of a log, teaching and inspiring a 
student sitting on the other end, as the ideal of a 
college, constitutes a figure of speech, not a prac- 
ticable program of education. For there never were 
and never will be enough Mark Hopkinses to go 
around, and the modern college student demands 
something more than to listen to anyone’s preach- 
ment! The days are gone in which a man “read law” 
with the village lawyer for admission to the bar, or 
“read divinity” and Hebrew with his old pastor as 
his chief preparation for the Christian ministry. The 
phases of knowledge, the kinds of mental experience 
required by the educated man of today have so enor- 
mously increased and become so diversified, that even 
the undergraduate college has been compelled to 
develop architecturally and into a highly complex 
institution, to provide housing for this complexity. 
Especially have the natural sciences made necessary a 
vastly increased equipment of teachers, classrooms, 
museums and laboratories, and now that appreciation 
of the Fine Arts is at last percolating into our under- 
graduate courses, it has been necessary to provide 
other special forms of equipment,—lecture rooms, art 
collections and galleries. The development of libra- 
ries and of their use for study and research, even in 
undergraduate colleges, has been phenomenal. As I 
look back over 50 years of graduate life, the provision 
for use of the library, alike in Amherst where I was 
graduated and in Columbia where I began teaching in 
1883, was so meager as to be absolutely ridiculous. 
Amherst now has a library building which cost a 
quarter of a million, and Columbia a library which 
cost very nearly a million, and these libraries are 
thronged all day and every day. Meanwhile, the 
steady increase in the student population has more 
than kept pace with the increasing diversity of the 
courses they pursue, and has added new dormitories, 
commons halls, student-club houses and fraternity 
buildings to the architectural environment of the col- 
lege student. Athletics have become also so impor- 
tant an element in the college life, and in many cases 
in the curriculum, that every college worthy the 
name has had to add to its buildings gymnasiums, 
swimming pools and athletic fields, and in the larger 
institutions stadiums or “bowls.” 

The result of all these changes in the college life. 
curriculum and activities has been to produce an 
architectural environment which can only be com- 
pared to that of the great medizval monasteries of 
France and Italy, like Monte Cassino and Clairvaux. 
Whereas in former and simpler days a college could 
get along very well with a chapel, a small library, 
a building for recitations, and two or three dormi- 
tories, fronting upon or scattered about a spacious 
open campus, today no college can thrive or even 
function without a considerable number and variety 
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of special buildings. In some cases this necessity 
has been availed of to produce a homogeneous and 
imposing group, and to give the students a beautiful 
and inspiring architectural environment. In others 
(and alas too many cases!) the opportunity to pro- 
duce such an environment has been frittered away 
by the lack of foresight and of large views of the 
opportunity. The shortsighted trustees have thereby 
cast away a potent means of influencing their stu- 
dents in the direction of good taste and of sound 
morale, for however subtle and imponderable such 
an influence may be, and however unconscious the 
student of its action upon him, the influence is there, 
and it operates silently and unperceived through all 
the four or more years of his residence. However 
unrealized by himself, it tends to form many of his 
ideas of art and life which influence his character. 


Ill 


HE average American college student is prob- 
ably somewhat opaque to the penetration of the 
rays of purely esthetic influences; he is generally 
- sadly ignorant of both the history and the technic 
of the Fine Arts; he is a good deal of a Philistine; 
but that he is impervious to every esthetic influence 
I do not believe. Consciously or unconsciously, he 
reacts to his environment. 
Two years ago, rambling through the deserted and 


silent courts of Eton College in the summer holidays, 


I became interested in the hundreds of memorial 
tablets on the walls of the cloister or arcade of the 
main quadrangle. Most of them commemorated 
Etonians who had laid down their lives in the Great 
War. Among them I found one which so attracted 
my attention that I copied it. It read thus: “In 
Memory of: Harry Richard: Deirghton Simpson: 
Lt. 6th (Inniskilling) : Dragoons Att. R. F. C.: An 
American Boy: of Infinite Daring: Who returned: 
for Love of Eton: to help England: In November 
1914: but was killed: after almost 2 years: of con- 
tinuous Service: While testing a new machine, on 
Dec. 1916: Etonam Nactus: Exornavit: Floreat 
Etona.’ “For love of Eton!’ Why did this Amer- 
ican lad so love Eton as to return to help England in 
her struggle against the Hun? Doubtless for many 
reasons; the pull of many and various ties of senti- 
ment; memories of college days, of rosy-cheeked 
English lads with whom he had played cricket on 
Eton’s grassy field, of friendly teachers and happy 
hours; all of these helped to form his love of Eton 
College. But no one can visit those fine old cloisters 
and the beautiful College chapel without realizing, 
to some degree at least, the potency of the spell which 
that rare environment must weave about all its fre- 
quenters, and which lasts as long as life itself! 

If an American lad could be drawn from across 
the seas to lay down his life “for love of Eton” how 
potent must have been the spell wrought through four 
centuries by the now venerable halls and cloisters of 
Oxford and Cambridge! However familiar and 
commonplace they may have become to the under- 
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graduate, rushing from lecture or quiz by his don 
to the river or cricket field, and even to the fellows 
and dons and tutors in their old halls, the quiet and 
century-old beauty of those ancient “quads,” of their 
broad gate towers, mullioned windows and crene- 
lated parapets could not fail to become inwoven with 
the fabric of the lives of men who haunted them. 
These fine old halls, so dignified, so free from 
meretricious gewgaws and architectural falderal, so 
quiet and restful in form and color, must have 
wrought their spell into the lives of their inmates, 
unconsciously rather than consciously, because they 
were an essential element in the scholastic environ- 
ment of life. How instinctively the mention of Ox- 
ford as the Alma Mater of any great or near-great 
Englishman suggests to the mind of anyone who has 
been in Oxford the “quad” of Balliol or the tower 
of Magdalen, the ivy-clad walls of the “backs,” the 
sturdy steeple and Spanish doorway of St. Mary’s. 
and the sleepy shelf-lined halls of the Bodleian Li- 
brary! And if Cambridge boasts less of the Tudor 
Gothic charm of Oxford, she has the glory of King’s 
College Chapel, the stately courts of Clare and 
Caius,—‘“‘Keys” they call it—the fine dignity of 
Wren’s Trinity Library and the eighteenth century 
quaintness of Emanuel’s quadrangle. May one not 
possibly assign to the more modern aspect of the 
architecture of Cambridge at least a part of the sub- 
tle difference between the two traditions, with mathe- 
matics and science at Cambridge taking somewhat 
the place of classics and religious disputation at 
Oxford? Such an explanation seems to be reasonable. 

In our own colleges and universities the develop- 
ment of a characteristic monumental architecture has 
been too recent to allow of broad generalizations 
such as those I have just suggested, but I believe 
somewhat similar results will manifest themselves as 
time grows older. Making all due allowance for the 
increasing complexity of modern life and the multi- 
plicity of influences that play upon the undergrad- 
uate, and bearing in mind also the fact that the new 
college walls can for many years to come enshrine 
no such wealth of ancient tradition, can commemo- 
rate no such galaxies of genius as do the memorial 
tablets and storied windows of old English college 
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halls and chapels, the new and finer environment of 
such college architecture as has been taking form at 
Princeton, Yale, Berkeley, Palo Alto, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and Johns Hopkins, at Bryn Mawr and 
Vassar, must in the long run tell on the lives of the 
students who frequent them. To pass four years 
or more in their halls, to worship in their chapels, to 
be surrounded by monuments of good taste and to 
live in dormitories which are models of good plan- 
ning, comfort and often of charm, can no more fail 
to influence the minds and tastes of their occupants 
for good than can base and tawdry, decrepit and 
filthy homes fail to discourage aspiration and debase 
the standards of life. As the general standards of 
well being and of the public taste advance,—and a 
backward look of 50 years to my own college days 
fills me with amazement at the change,—the college 
life should be environed with the evidences of that 
advance. In my day we drew all our water from 
the college well; carried up the coal for our stoves in 
coal scuttles from our private coal heaps behind the 
“dorms,” swept our own rooms; filled our own kero- 
sene lamps, and lived a life of almost Spartan simplic- 
ity. My sons in the same halls had modern plumbing, 
steam heat and electric lights. I have discovered in 
them no evidence of mental and moral anzemia as the 
result of these fabulous luxuries of living! 

The Princeton graduate student, living and work- 
ing in Cram’s fine group of the Graduate School on 
its hill apart, can hardly fail to contribute to the 
evolution of a type distinctly different from that of 
the Columbia graduate student, dwelling generally in 
a lodging apart from the University, in the heart of 
the throbbing life and activities of a huge city. The 
two types may very probably become in time even 
more widely differentiated than those of the Oxford 
and Cambridge graduates! And it is well that there 
should be a different sort of environment for differ- 
ent types of aspirants to advanced scholarship, just 
as there are different types of homes for different 
sorts of people throughout the country. And pre- 
cisely the same sort of differentiation, though with 
a narrower range of variation, is developing and is 
desirable in our higher institutions of learning. It 
is the glory of our American higher education that 
it is not controlled by any supreme federal authority. 
Standardization has become a sort of fetish in many 
American minds. But the Great War has at least 
demonstrated to-Americans the futility of trying to 
centralize control and unify methods in any activity 
under any super-authority, federal or other. Only 
in mechanical industries, and therein not by super- 
control but by mutual agreement, has standardization 
produced desirable results. The human mind in these 
days refuses to be bound by external authority, and 
in our vast domain with its hundred million souls, 
our nation can measure up to its opportunities and 
responsibilities only by allowing free play to the 
mind, by encouraging, not by fettering, those differ- 
ences of mind and taste that develop in various com- 
munities under differences of climate, resources and 
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environment. Only thus is real liberty to be attained. 

We shall never develop any uniform or even pre- 
dominant style of collegiate architecture. The archi- 
tectural contrast between Palo Alto and Columbia, 
between Harvard and Princeton, between Amherst 
and Chicago, is surely no mere accident, but ex- 
presses differences of taste or spirit, of ideals or pur- 
pose in the institutions themselves. The distinct archi- 
tectural environment provided by each different type 
may in the long run tend to emphasize subtle differ- 
ences in the spirit and tastes of its students. It would 
be foolish to attempt to push this idea too far. The 
architectural character of each group is not a mould 
into which each student mind must be poured, and 
differences of style which to the architect are obvious, 
may be wholly unperceived by the student. It will 
never be possible to distinguish by any difference of 
learning or character the alumnus of a college housed 
in a Gothic group from one graduated from a col- 
lege of Colonial architecture. All that one can say 
is that the more susceptible the student is to zsthetic 
impressions and to his material surroundings, the 
more readily will his character and taste react to his 
material and artistic environment, and that the more 
his environment lends itself to efficient teaching, 
serene concentration and a life undisturbed by dis- 
comforts the more efficiently will the student’s mind 
function, the more favorable will be his reaction to 
surroundings, and the more firmly grounded his taste. 


IV 


Ser: of the finest ministries of American relig- 
ious culture to the world has been the splendid 
group of colleges established by American liberality 
in less favored lands,—in Turkey, China, Japan, Bul- 
garia, and elsewhere. Housed in fine buildings of 
American design, though often in the local or na- 
tional style, they represent thoroughly modern ideas 
of construction and equipment. To the complaint 
that these buildings are “too fine” for their communi- 
ties, that students born and bred in a different and 
less sophisticated atmosphere would by the elegance, 
the comforts and conveniences of these schools be 
spoiled for life among their people, the answer has 
been given by more than a half-century of expe- 
rience. Instead of being sophisticated and spoiled by 
education in surrounding so different from and su- 
perior to those of their home life, their graduates 
have become more patriotic than ever, going forth 
fired with a zeal to pass on their betterment to their 
less fortunate compatriots, raising the, general stand- 
ard of living in their home communities. These 
colleges are potent in commending the American 
people to foreign communities, and both directly and 
through their graduates, to whom these buildings 
have been a revelation of American Christian ideals 
and standards, the architecture of these colleges is 
constantly and silently exerting an influence for 
civilization, culture and international friendship, 
Wherever they exist, America is regarded as a home 
and source of beneficent and friendly influence to all. 


The Planning of Dormitories 


By ROBERT McLAUGHLIN 


N the days before the Revolution, when every- 
one who attended the College of New Jersey 
lived in “Nassau Hall,” there occurred a battle 

between students and faculty in which the students 
bolted their doors against the faculty and declared 
war. Nowadays the younger instructors and pro- 
fessors live in the dormitories with the students, and 
their doors as well as those of the undergraduates 
are not bolted. This change in mood has been 
paralleled by a change in architecture. The long, 
bare corridors of “Nassau Hall” have been given 
over to the University offices, and the undergrad- 
uate now lives in one of the attractive residences that 
form the subject of this article. It is a pleasing pic- 
ture—these low, informal dormitories clustering 
about and enclosing the great Chapel, Library and 
Laboratories, that are the heart of the University. 
Completing the picture is still in process. In spite 
of valiant efforts to limit the enrollment and a con- 
stant building of dormitories, four hundred students 
still room off the campus. 

The Development. “Blair Hall,” built in 1896, is 
the oldest of this group and the first Princeton build- 
ing to be built in the collegiate Gothic style. In the 
early nineteenth century several massive buildings of 
classic proportions had been grouped about “Nassau 
Hall,” which for almost 50 years housed the entire 
College. The ’seventies and ’eighties produced a 
small but choice collection of romantic revivalisms. 
1896 was the year of Princeton’s sesqui-centennial, 
and the construction of “Blair Hall’ may be said to 
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mark the beginnings of her renaissance in architec- 
ture. It is natural for a renaissance to disregard what 
is obvious and perhaps indigenous for something 
usually distant in time and often remote in space. 
Hunt’s Byzantine and Potter’s Romanesque were 
abandoned, not for the middle Colonial of ‘‘Nassau 
Hall,” but for the Gothic of Oxford and Cambridge. 
No doubt a battle of the styles raged at the time, and 
occasional shots are still taken at Princeton’s depar- 
ture from her native style. But that departure was 
made, and there has been no swerving from the 
chosen road. While most other universities have 
been experimenting, Princeton has been adding to 
her architectural setting without the discordant notes 
of abandoned trials of different types of architecture. 

Cope & Stewardson followed “Blair” with “Little” 
and the Gymnasium. These buildings, which then 
bounded the campus on the west, form a continuous 
line of English Gothic that turns and doubles in 
plan, with a roof in line that breaks up into’ towers 
and falls away with the contours of the land. It is 
only the recent group, built since 1921, that las 
reached beyond this limit. Benjamin Wistar Morris 
built “’79 Hall” in 1904, using a red brick that af- 
fords a pleasing variation from the local stone of 
other recent dormitories. ‘Patton Hall” is also the 
work of Mr. Morris, but here the nice balance of a 
carefully studied design was destroyed when the 
building committee substituted a coarse stone for 
that indicated on the drawings. Ralph Adams Cram, 
who was appointed supervising architect to the 
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Looking Toward Blair Arch, New Dormitory Group, 
Princeton University 


University in 1908, built “Campbell Hall,” which 
eventually will be joined to “Blair,” once the inter- 
vening astronomical observatory has outlived its use- 
fulness. This is the only undergraduate dormitory 
that Mr. Cram has built, and here he was restrained 
by the fact that he was making an extension of an 
older building. His Graduate College, which ten 
years of occupancy have proved to be satisfactory 
practically and increasingly satisfying <esthetically, is 
located apart from the rest of the University. The 
simple charm of Day & Klauder’s “Holder” and 


“Hamilton Courts” constitutes a foil to the dazzling 
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brilliance of their Dining Halls. “Cuyler Hall” is 
joined to the north end of “Patton,” with its semi- 
court terminating the long stretch of the older build- 
ings. It is a clever piece of planning, possessing its 
own charm as an architectural unit while fulfilling 
its obligations as part of a greater whole. 

The Plan of the New Group. The new group of 
dormitories now awaits only the finishing of a small 
unit to attain completion. It is located outside the 
old campus boundary formed by the Cope & Steward- 
son buildings, and includes them in its ensemble. It 
occupies the site of the old railroad station and tracks 
that were removed in 1918 after the building of a 
new station to the south. With the branch railroad 
from the Junction running up past the Gymnasium 
and “Little,” a great portal was built in “Blair” to 
form a gateway to the campus. Blair Arch is all that 
might be expected of such an entrance. It rises out 
of and is itself part of the dormitory; it has dignity 
without being monumental to a forced degree. The 
impression, as one mounts the steps, is perfect. The 
weight of the great portal is a little stern; one is 
about to be cut off from this outer universe of 
jangling trains and cities. Then appear through the 
arch the old buildings of Princeton and the trees, 
and the belfry of “Old North.”” One has come into 
the world of the University, with its peace and quiet. 

Now the architects who laid out the plan for these 


Entrance Gateway, Blair Hall, Princeton University 


Cope & Stewardson, Architects 
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new dormitories doubtless felt all this, but perhaps 
they thought it involved simply an architectural ef- 
fect. At any rate, they decided to retain the impor- 
tance of Blair tower, and struck an axis from the 
tower to the railroad station, a distance of a quarter 
of a mile. This axis makes a pleasing image on 
paper, and axes have their place in expositions where 
placing a great midway is a legitimate striving for 
effect, or in a park where sheer sweep of vista is 
sought. But a university is a place somewhat apart 
from the rest of the world, where men spend a few 
years of their lives in associations, in study, and 
occasionally in quiet. This great, open gap is beau- 
tifully laid out and finely lined with undergraduate 
residences, to afford an imposing avenue for Prince- 
ton townspeople on their way to work in Trenton! 
This is the outcome of a striving for effect that archi- 
tecture falls into once it becomes self-conscious and 
divorced from the natural processes which bring it 
into being. The thoroughfare has been justified to 
some by recalling a parallel from the middle ages. 
When walled towns outgrew their battlements, the 
new growth took place along the lines of the old 
roads that had led up to the gates. Likewise, it has 
been reasoned, since Princeton has outgrown the 
lim.ts of “Little” and “Blair,” the new developments 
should occur along the line of the now historic 
railroad. ‘This is a choice bit of the sort of modern 
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1901 Hall, Princeton University 
Day & Klauder, Architects 


medizvalism that is accompanied by architectural 
artificiality. The beauty and distinction of Princeton 
can be better preserved by closing this open gap. 

Along the axis are arranged two groups of dormi- 
tories. Toward University Place are Zantzinger, 
Borie & Medary’s “Henry” and “Foulke Halls’; on 
the opposite side are Day & Klauder’s “Pyne” and 
“1901-Laughlin” dormitories. Both “Henry-Foulke” 
and “1901-Laughlin”’ are a story lower in height on 
their west sides than on the east, owing to a rise in 
ground from east to west which affects building. 

The Planning of the Dormutories. There have 


Entrance Detail, 


1879 Hall, Princeton University 


Benjamin Wistar Morris, Architect 
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Cuyler Hall, Princeton University 
Day & Klauder, Architects 


been two general schemes used in the Princeton 
dormitories. One plan provides for a two-and-a- 
half-story building, in which a suite of rooms flanks 
either side of the entry on each floor. The width of 
the building, about 35 feet including exterior walls, 
is fixed by the depth of the study plus the depth of a 
bedroom and closet. Since “Holder Hall” was fin- 
ished in 1910 the cost of dormitory construction has 
increased from 35 cents per cubic foot to 79 cents 
in “1901-Laughlin” and 85 cents in ‘“‘Foulke” and 


End View, Henry Dormitory, Princeton University 


Zantzinger, Borie & Medary, Architects 


“Henry.” In order to maintain its policy of realiz- 
ing from room rentals a return of 4 per cent on its 
investment, the University has been forced to build 
the new dormitories three and occasionally four and 
a half stories high. Mr. Klauder’s ready acceptance 
of the challenge of economic needs has won him the 
respect and regard of his business associates. His 
plan for “1901-Laughlin Hall” shows an alternate 
scheme now in use. The width of the dormitory, 
here about 30 feet, is determined by the shorter di- 
mensions of two studies plus the width of the cor- 
ridor which runs between. In this plan study and 
bedroom are arranged on the same side of the dormi- 
tory instead of running the suite through the build- 
ing as in the “Holder” plan. The “1901” plan 
necessitates having fewer entries, and is generally 
more economical. In some cases a single room 
serves as both study and sleeping quarters. It has 
been found advisable to connect pairs of these study- 
bedrooms so that they may be rented as double 
suites, each room serving as study and bedroom for 
two men. These dimensions are in general those of 
“1901-Laughlin,” and are now usual for Princeton 
dormitories, and the volume of air in sleeping rooms 
is not less than 748 cubic feet per man: 


Study-bedroom: 11 ft. x 15 ft., 6 ins =170 sq. ft. 
Double study: 11 “ “ 16 “ =1/6 “= 
Bedroom: 11%“ 7" 6 % =e See 


The Design of the New Dormitories. The south- 
ern end of “Henry-Foulke” builds up into a tower — 
a pure tour de force, but effective from most angles, 
The two divisions, “Henry” and “Foulke,” are 
joined together by an arcade which lines up with 
the end of Dickinson Street. Several lead statues 
fill niches in the building, and the detail is quite free 
and amply placed. A pronounced difference in scale 
is noticed between this work of Zantzinger, Borie & 
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Another View of Cuyler Hall, Princeton University 
Day & Klauder, Architects 


Medary and that of Day & Klauder, the detail of the nate set, which was laid 2 inches lower, carrying the 
former firm being considerably larger than the latter’s. ceilings. This was an economical method of secur- 
Of Day & Klauder’s two most recent Princeton ing insulation against sound. In the fireproof con- 
dormitories, one was finished in 1922 and the other _ struction of the recent dormitories, Zantzinger, Borie 
is just being completed. The first, ‘‘Pyne Hall,” was & Medary have specified a tin pan system for build- 
built when the University felt an extreme need for ing floors, while Day & Klauder have used hollow tile 
rooms that could be rented at low prices. Mr. with concrete joists. These latter systems have dis- 
Klauder’s broken roof line was straightened out to placed use of the 5-inch slabs with wire mesh used 
the unbroken run that we now see. The detail was_ in “Holder” and the Graduate College. Partitions are 
cut down to almost a minimum. Doubtless this did of hollow tile faced with rough plaster in which a 
not afford Mr. Klauder the most pleasing oppor- - sepoau 
tunity, for we remember his ideas about Gothic’s be- 
ing the style of variety and surprise in contrast with 
the quiet and peace of Classic design: But what Mr. 
Klauder can do with an unbroken wall surface, purely 
through study of proportions and openings, is shown 
in the facade of “1901-Laughlin Hall.” 
Construction. Dormitory construction has changed 
considerably during the last 30 years. “Blair” and 
“Little” are of Germantown stone. The limestone 
trim was cut by hand on the ground, due to a now 
obsolete belief that machine cutting “stunned” the 
face of the stone, causing a minute shattering of the 
structure so as to cause disintegration through frost. 
Princeton dormitories are now built of local stone 
with limestone trim. The stone is an argillite geo- 
logically evolved from a mud shale subjected to 
terrific pressure under water, thus giving the quarry 
many faces. The stone is laid up with a cut flush 
joint just as it comes from the quarry northeast of 
the town, without conscious arrangement of pattern. 
The trim of ‘““Henry-Foulke”’ is in five distinct colors 
of Indiana limestone, running from buff to gray. 
The trim used for “1901 Hall” is variegated in shade, 
running between two limits of color values. = : : , — 
The floors of “Little” were constructed with two Facade Detail, One of Southwest Group Dormitories, 
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gray bar sand is mixed 
to give texture and a yel- 
low sand used to give 
warmth of color. Stairs 
are fireproof, built of 4- 
inch concrete slabs rein- 
forced, with simple iron 
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5 courses 3% in. thick, 
weathering 10% ins.; 6 
courses 54 in. thick and 
weathering 9% ins.; 7 
courses 3% in. thick, 
weathering 8% ins.; 8 
courses 4 in. thick, and 


railings set in the con- 
crete. Roof rafters are of 
structural steel with 2- 
inch wood sheathing as 
a base for nailing the 
slates used for roofing, 


weathering 7% ins.; 6 
courses 4 in. thick,, 
weathering 6% ins.; 5 
courses 3@ in thick and 
weathering 5% ins. 

Back before the war the 


The slate roofs of the 
group show considerable 
variation; on “Pyne 


Philadelphia Chapter of 
the American Institute of 
Architects visited Prince- 


Hall,” Day & Klauder 
used a more varied range 
of colors than in their 
earlier work. The roofs of “Henry” and “Foulke” 
show an even greater spotting of purp!e and brown, 
thus carrying out the more alive treatment of their 
surfaces. In “1901 Hall,’ Day & Klauder have re- 
verted to a more restrained use of the darker shades 
than in “Pyne.” The nice balance that produces 
both quiet and interest in this roof is an extremely 
subtle matter, and so a record of the formula may 
be valuable. The slate, with rough butts and sides, 
was furnished in these excellent proportions : 

50 per cent unfading green; 

25 per cent variegated green and purple; 

25 per cent light and medium gray.. 

The pitch of the roof rafters is 50°30’ from the 
horizontal, and the slate was laid with diminishing 
courses according to this schedule commencing at 
the eaves always with the largest and heaviest slates: 


Typical Floor Plan, Holder Hall, Princeton University 


ton. As one of the results 
of the members’ archi- 
tectural pilgrimage, they 
placed a tablet in “Blair Hall,” beautifully designed 
and carved, to the memory of the architects of that 


building. A freshman, who evidently believed what. 


he read, long held a high regard for the “Faia broth- 
ers’’as the architects of the building. The tablet has 
been dedicated to WALTER COPE FAIA and 
JOHN STEWARDSON FAIA. He never knew 
quite how to pronounce the name of this fraternal 
firm, but we may be sure that during the four suc- 
ceeding years he learned something of architecture. 


Dormitory Total Cost Cost per Cu. Ft. 
“1901-Laughlin”’ $550,000 79 cents 
‘“Henry-Foulke” 600,000: B56 


500,000 about 80 “ 


The cubic foot cost of “1901-Laughlin” does not 
include the heat connection from the power house, 
nor that of ““Henry-Foulke” the connecting arches. 


“Pyne” 


Foulke Dormitory, Princeton University 


Zantzinger, Borie & Medary, Architects 
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Planning Gymnasiums 


By AARON G. ALEXANDER 
Of the Office of Hobart B. Upjohn, New York 


T seems only a few years ago that the only gym- 
nasium in town was in the Y. M. C. A. Most of 

the high school winter athletics were practiced 
and played in the “Y” gymnasium, and I recall that 
in the public school I attended, I practiced basketball 
in an unfinished cellar. What a change has come over 
all this ina few short years! Today no school or col- 
lege is complete without a gymnasium. It certainly 
is a wonderful institution, especially in the more 
crowded cities, and it has won its place in our life. 
The problem of planning a gymnasium may seem 
at first to be rather easy,—just a gymnasium, locker 
rooms and pool. But when you consider the advance 
made in teaching athletics and the interest taken by 
the public in indoor sports, the problem seems to be 
of considerable size. The architect has to consider 
and advise on such items as organization; the gym- 
nasium’s class and location; auxiliary gymnasiums ; 
pools, lockers, etc., as well as on all the details of 
mechanical installation necessary to properly heat, 
‘light and ventilate each unit, and other matters. 
Let us consider the requirements of a gymnasium 
for a college of approximately from 3000 to 4000 
students. First as to organization, for usually a col- 
lege of this size requires compulsory athletic train- 
ing during one or two years of the course. This 
means regular athletic directors and assistants and 
quarters for them. In addition, there are all the 


“teams” such as those for basket ball, indoor base- 
ball, handball, squash, football, rowing, water sports, 
etc. These require special rooms in some cases, as 
well as special coaches’ and trainers’ quarters and 


separate complete quarters for visiting teams. When 


-one considers all these, along with the main gym- 


nasium not only large enough for standard games 
but of sufficient seating capacity to accommodate 
audiences large enough to sustain the athletics, one 
can soon realize that the architect has a real prob- 
lem to solve in planning such an exacting building. 
The physical director in charge, and his assistant, 
should not be located merely off the gymnasium, but 
should control the entrances to and the exits from 
the physical departments. The gymnasium, locker 
rooms, shower rooms and swimming pool constitute 
the main physical departments. The locker rooms 
and showers are generally located beneath the gym- 
nasium, and the nearer to it the better. The locker 
rooms and baths are the most closely related of all 
departments, and each must be easily accessible from 
the other, and naturally under the heading of baths 
is included the swimming pool, which it is quite im- 
portant should be easily accessible from the showers. 
If possible, plan the pool partly outside the main 
building, so as to have a skylight over it. It has been 
demonstrated that a dark, poorly lighted pool will 
become filled with organic matter which infects water 
much more quickly than a well lighted pool. In addi- 
tion to this skylight, have all the windows possible. 
The size of the pool is usually determined by the 
funds available. A pool 35 feet wide by 75 feet long is 
excellent for a college. This gives six 5-foot racing 
lanes, the two outside or end lanes on each side being 
2 feet, 6 inches from the side, which is official for 
racing. The depths should be plainly marked in the 


Perspective of Men’s Gymnasium, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 
James M. White and Charles A. Platt, Architects 
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Gymnasium, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. 
Ames and E. S. Dodge, Architects 


J. Ww. 
border, ranging from 3 feet, 6 inches, to 8 feet at 
the deepest part, which should be 12 feet from one 
end, with colors usually following those of the col- 
lege. It is also a great saving to use a glazed brick 
wainscoting around the pool, since it can be built as 
part of the masonry walls. The pool should be situated 
a little off center of the room, so as to allow space 
for the spectators at one side and at the end, leaving 
a narrow end and side for the contestants. Under 
the wide end the filters, pumps, etc., can be economi- 
cally placed, since the pool should never be just sunk 
in the ground but should have a trench all around it 
for pipes, etc. The specifications of the different ma- 
terials to use for lining the pool and for its construc- 
tion, filtration, etc., would fill a fair sized book, but 
suffice it to say that the usual lining is ceramic tile 
on waterproof concrete with tile overflow gutter and 
chemical filters, water being pumped into the pool 
by circulating pumps. There is a vacuum system for a 
pool for removing growth or sediment that accumu- 
lates at the bottom of the pool without emptying it. 

The shower room, which must be situated between 


Gymnasium, Manhattan College, 
Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


James W. O'Connor, Architect 


Gymnasium, North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C. 
Hobart B. Upjohn, Architect 


the pool and the locker rooms, should have its showers 
controlled by mixing valves, which should be under 
the direction of the physical director, who in this way 
is able to fix the proper temperatures of the water 
used. One or two cold water showers are generally 
installed, since they are almost certain to be called for. 

The locker room offers, of course, the next prob- 
lem, and it must be properly heated and ventilated. 
This department has received considerable thought of - 
late because of the odors from the gymnasium 
clothes, which are anything but agreeable. The size 
of the locker room, depends upon the system of the 
locker equipment adopted. The best and most effi- 
cient planning includes the provision of large lockers 
of a sufficient number to take care of the largest 
number of students that may use the gymnasium at 
one time. Provision must be made for both the in- 
coming and the outgoing classes. In addition to the 
large lockers, there are often smaller lockers or 
drawers where the gymnasium suits of the students 
are kept. The student first goes to the small lockers, 
obtains his gymnasium suit, and then proceeds to the 


Men's Gymnasium, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. 
James M. White and Charles A. Platt, Architects 
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Millhiser Memorial Gymnasium, Richmond College, 
Richmond, Va. 

Cram & Ferguson, Architects 
corresponding large locker and places his day clothes 
in it until he is through exercising. When he dresses, 
he replaces his gymnasium suit in the small locker, 
leaving the large locker for the next student. In 
this way as many as four or even six students can 
use one large locker, and the gymnasium suit, being 
kept separately, may be placed in another room, 
where it can be properly dried out. The latest sys- 
tem includes even a washing machine, so that the 
pupil is given a clean suit each time he uses the 
gymnasium, though giving this service is rare. 

Usually the remainder of the lower floors of a 
gymnasium is given up to bowling alleys and stor- 
age facilities, as well as to visiting teams’ quarters. 
The quarters of the visiting teams should, of course, 
contain rubbing rooms, dressing rooms, lockers and 
showers, all being complete units. If military train- 
ing is given in the college, a large armory for the 
storage of military equipment is likely to be included 
on this floor. This armory is also useful for drilling. 

The main gymnasium should be placed above the 
ground so as ‘to receive all the light possible. The 


Gymnasium, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
J. W. Ames and E. S. Dodge, Architects 
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Yost Field House, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, Architects 
use of a skylight is advisable, as is also use of the 
largest windows that can be placed in the side walls. 
These windows. must not be close to the floor of the 
gymnasium, because cross light on a playing court is 
not considered the best. The size of the gymnasium 
should not be determined so much by the number 
who will use it as by the character and the kinds of 
exercise which are to be taught and by the policy of 
the gymnasium’s organization. Anything less than 
a 40 by 60 gymnasium is too small for standard 
indoor games. Most college gymnasiums have at 
least two practice standard baseball courts. The 
width of the main room should be approximately 
two-thirds its length. This shape usually serves best 
for the apparatus work, games and classes, as well 
as permitting the best design of a running track, if 
one is installed. For exercising, 45 square feet are 
generally allotted to each person. The height of the 
bottom of the trusses, to which apparatus may be 
hung, should never be less than 16 feet. This is the 
standard height for basket ball also. If a running 
track is installed, it is generally 12 feet above the 


Swimming Pool, Smith College Northampton, Mass. 
J. W. Ames and E. S. Dodge, Architects 
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Gymnasium, University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 
R. P. Daggett & Co., Architects 


floor, and is banked at the ends. Seating of specta- 
tors in the gymnasium is generally taken care of 
with collapsible bleacher seats. In heating a gym- 
nasium it must be borne in mind that wall radiators, 
not less than 6 feet above the floor at the lowest 
point, are the best and that a temperature of from 
62 to 65° Fahr. is preferable; also that change of 
air at the rate of 7,000 to 9,000 cubic feet per hour. 
while classes are exercising, should be arranged for. 

Provision of apparatus is a general problem for 
which architects have a lot of data, and this again is 
dependent upon the policy of the organization and 


the views of the athletic directors. Many times pro- 
vision of an auxiliary gymnasium, where special 
classes may be formed, is desirable. In this auxiliary 
gymnasium special apparatus can be installed for the 
development of certain branches of sport not in- 
dulged in by the majority of students, such as row- 
ing, etc. Consideration should also be given in plan- 
ning to the convenience of the spectator, and he 
should enter in such a way as to not interfere with 
any of the sports he is to view. This last mentioned 
detail is of particular importance, and -it should be 
carefully studied by the architect of a gymnasium. 


Club Room, Gymnasium, University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 
R. P. Daggett & Co., Architects 
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Common Rooms and Dining Halls 


By LEIGH FRENCH, JR. 


N indication of the importance of attractive 
physical environment, which gives reason for 

the production of objects of decorative art, 

may be found in the character which is being given 
to many of the dining halls and common rooms of 
great and small educational institutions in America. 
Here we find given practical exemplification the 
theory that dignified and beautiful surroundings 
exert upon those who are associated with them an 
influence which makes for greater human happiness. 
It is this consideration which gives a reason for the 
erection of fine rooms, for the creation of fine furni- 
ture and other appointments,— the esthetic reactions 
which such things draw from those who are con- 
scious of their qualities, as well as from those who 
are only subconsciously affected, although influenced, 
by harmony of color, line, proport on and texture. 
There is a far-reaching tradition behind the pres- 
ent treatment of the general rooms given over to 
students, such as refectories and common rooms. A 
composite of the great hails of the castles and manor 
houses of the earliest date and the monastic refec- 
tories of the middle ages, the dining halls of English 
colleges took on a special dignity of their own. From 
earliest times the ceremony of breaking bread, re- 


sponsive to one of the most primitive instincts of 
mankind, has been surrounded with a certain for- 
mality and ceremony wherever civilized peoples have 
developed an organized social life. In medieval 
England, the meals in the great hall typified the 
feudal spirit of the time, the social distinctions of 
those at table being emphasized by their seating. On 
a raised dais at the end of the hall sat the lord of 
the manor with his family and guests of equal rank. 
Below them came the upper servants, who were 
seated in order of their relative importance in the 
scheme of the household organization. In collegiate 
dining halls much this same seating scheme was ob- 
served. Ona raised dais at one end sat the masters 
or others who represented the authority of the col- 
lege. Below them, at the long tables, sat the stu- 
dents. This scheme is followed in many dining halls 
of American universities, more particularly in grad- 
uate colleges, where faculty and students mingle 
more closely than in undergraduate life. In the gen- 
eral run of dining halls for undergraduates, the 
raised dais is omitted, the whole room being given 
over to long tables for students. In larger ‘colleges 
and universities each of the different classes has its 
own dining hall; in smaller colleges, one large dining 
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Dining Room, Smith Hall, Harvard Freshman 
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is variety in the use both of naturally finished wood 
trim and of painted woodwork and paneling. The 
ireplaces, as is proper, form the center of the decora- 
tive scheme. These lounge rooms, libraries and re- 
fectories in the Freshman Dormitories acquire a cer- 
tain veracity of effect through the consistency be- 
tween the exteriors of the buildings and the interiors. 

The Social Room of the Scottish Rite Dormitory for 
Women at the University of Texas possesses little 
more than the correctness of hotel architecture. It 
recognizes no original prototype, and yet fails to 


create any real form of its own. The architectural 
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treatment, however, forms a harmless background 
for the furnishing, which in itself is very inadequate. 

There would seem to be one general tendency in 
designing such interiors as these which we are con- 
sidering,—this is to refer or relate the design to 
some earlier prototype, but, whether because of short- 
ness of funds or lack of appreciation of the finer 
and essential points of the design, to stop short of a 
completely studied and really satisfactory result. 
This is unfortunate, since such great rooms as are 
required in collegiate or university buildings present 
an opportunity for achieving a distinguished effect. 


Common Room, Standish Hall, Harvard Freshman Dormitories, Cambridge, Mass. 
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College Y. M. C. A. and Religious Buildings 


By REXFORD NEWCOMB 


HE relationship between religion and educa- 

tion in the United States has been long and 

far-reaching. At one time in our history, 
educational institutions owed their origin and sup- 
port almost entirely to the great religious bodies of 
our land, and our lads went to Presbyterian, Meth- 
odist, Congregational, Baptist or Catholic colleges, 
their choices depending pretty largely upon the faith 
of their parents. All of our older institutions of 
learning, with very few exceptions, grew out of 
educational movements in the Church, and indeed 
the guardianship of the Church over the College is 
still one of the salient factors in American education 
at large, just as, in fact, it always has been. 

But with the growth of our commonwealths and 
the development of the public school system, the 
State as an educating agency came forward. In the 
beginning many of these state-supported institutions, 
as well as the church-owned schools, offered religious 
instruction under various guises and names, such as 
Mental and Moral Philosophy, but as time has gone 
on the general tendency has been to eliminate all 
religious teaching, and in some of our larger institu- 
tions to completely ignore giving such teaching as a 
university function. This was doubtless due, in part 
at any rate, to the same popular demand that ruled 
the reading of the Bible out of the public schools, on 
the ground that it was often read with sectarian bias 
and intent. Moreover, the institutions of this period 
were largely concerned with the development of pro- 
fessional instruction, especially in the sciences, engi- 


neering and agriculture, and with these material occu- 
pations it was considered, strange to say, that religion 
had little to do. During this perior there was a ten- 
dency to prescribe the curricula, leaving little in the 
way of elective subjects, with the result that the 
student mind became accustomed to having courses 
chosen for it, and since religious instruction was 
omitted, it made little attempt to demand such 
courses, or to obtain their equivalent in other ways. 

The great religious agencies in the state-owned 
institutions of the latter half of the nineteenth century 
were the Young Men’s and the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations. That these were all-inclusive 
or as far-reaching in their influence as they should 
have been, no one would attempt to prove; yet they 
ministered to the moral’and religious aspects of life 
in our educational institutions at a time when the 
public press was claiming that our colleges and uni- 
versities were becoming “godless,” and that higher 
education in our land was a failure. The Y. M. C. A. 
building of this period was an ample and often costly 
club house, containing large dormitory and study 
accommodations, committee rooms, lounging rooms, 
baths, billiard rooms, bowling alleys, and other 
amusement rooms, dining halls, etc. Many of these 
institutions maintained the appearance of great cam- 
pus club houses up until the time of the World War. 

When the war came, the Y. M. C. A. secretaries 
went in, and in common with other agencies operated 
both at home and abroad those serviceable little 
“hospices” popularly known as the “Y huts.” The 
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Entrance Court, Social Center, Wesley Foundation, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


Holabird & Roche, Architects 


experience of the directors and secretaries of the 
Association during this period of changing values 
convinced the alert that the college Y. M. C. A, 
club-hotel of the pre-war period, was no longer an 
efficient or a desirable type of institution. Thus the 
“hut idea’”’ came to the front to dominate Y. M. C. A. 
architecture. While many of the older local Asso- 
ciations still find themselves in possession of the old 
type of structures, the tendency among the college 
Y. M. C. A.’s is to dispose of the old properties and 
to erect byildings of the newer type. As compared 
with that of the older structures, the program for 
the newer is very much simplified and makes only 
these comparatively few and broad requirements : 

(1) A social hall for general mixing and intercourse of 


students, who “drop in” for a few moments between 
classes or at other times. 


(2) A great hall for large general social functions. This 
room serves much as a living room in the residence. 


(3) A group of offices for the general secretary and his 
assistant secretaries. 


(4) Several committee rooms, which are used for Associa- 
tion functions or loaned to other college agencies. 


(5) The necessary toilets, washrooms and similar utilities. 

This simple program has found a very happy ex- 
pression in the Young Men’s Christian Association 
Building at the University of Minnesota, which was 
designed by Prof. Frederick M. Mann. This struc- 
ture, in the estimation of the writer, represents the 
most satisfactory exemplification of this type thus 
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Entrance Court, Social Center, Wesley Foundation, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
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far erected upon any American university campus. 

The place formerly taken by the Y. M. C. A. has, 
upon many a college campus, been given over to 
what is generally termed the “Student Union,” which 
is really a great democratic campus club. It offers 
many of the services formerly supplied by the Asso- 
ciation, a type of service, be it said, which should be 
delegated to the general student body rather than to 
a special agency such as is the Y. M.C. A. At many 
of our colleges large social clubs or “Union build- 
ings” have already made their appearance, that at 
the University of Michigan, of which Pond & Pond 
are the architects, being perhaps the most elaborate 
thus far erected. Thus it would seem that the 
Y. M. C. A. is specializing its functions, and giving 
over such general activities as those named here to 
this new agency in campus life, as seems to be proper. 

Another religious influence has in recent years 
made itself felt in the state-owned institutions. Orig- 
inating first in a desire upon the part of the religious 
denominations to have chapels for the use of their 
adherents resident at the state universities, the move- 
ment has grown, with the result that in most of our 
state institutions there are now churches for the use 
of such students. Within rather recent years these 
churches have taken on added duties, attempting not 
only to supply religious influence in the life of the 
student but also to occupy a large place in the social 
life of the student body. Added to this there has 
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Detail, North Entrance, Social Center, Wesley Foun- 
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Garden Front, Wesley Foundation, University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 
Holabird & Roche, Architects 
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been a demand on the part of many for something 
in the way of religious instruction other than that 
afforded by the Sunday Schools conducted by college 
churches. This movement for some years found ex- 
pression in the little study groups conducted in va- 
rious churches by the college pastors or by interested 
professors. The facilities for carrying on such func- 
tions, especially in the larger institutions, were 
meager in relation to the work at hand, and so taxed 
the local college churches that recently a movement 
was instituted to enlist the attention of the general 
church bodies in this work. This movement in the 
Methodist Church resulted in the establishment ot 
what are known as the “Wesley Foundations,” and or- 
ganizations bearing this name have been incorporated 
in several states and have established instruction-giv- 
ing institutions at several state universities. The work 
is supported by the church at large and by the state 
church organizations, the division of labor and sup- 
port being by states. This development on the part 
ot the Methodist body has been paralleled by that 
of other denominations, with the result that such an 
institution as the University of Illinois finds clustered 
about its campus these religious organizations : “Wes- 
ley Foundation” (Methodist); ,“Illinois Disciples 
Foundation” (Church of Christ, Disciple) ; “Pilgrim 
Foundation” (Congregational) ; “Hillel Foundation” 
(Hebrew); ‘‘McKinley Memorial Foundation” 
(Presbyterian) ; “Columbus Foundation” (Catholic). 
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Most of these institutions are still seeking their 
architectural expression, and as yet one only, the 
‘Wesley Foundation,” has begun the group of build- 
ings that it proposes eventually to erect at the Uni- 
versity. Having secured, adjacent to the campus in 
Urbana, a city square, the Foundation began its archi- 
tectural realization by the erection of the “Social 
Centre Building.” This structure, designed by Hol- 
abird & Roche, will doubtless wield a large influence. 

At other mid-western colleges plans are going for- 
ward for the erection of similar “Wesley” groups, 
and in many of our states endowments and building 
funds are now being raised to finance the erection 
and support of similar institutions by other churches. 
To the architectural profession the development of 
the expression of this new type of structure, with 
its interesting symbolism and practical demands, will 
be most interesting. These “institutional plants” will 
constitute the collegiate churches or chapels of the 
future. As will be readily seen, buildings of this 
type make special demands, since a structure such as 
has been built by the Wesley Foundation at Urbana 
fulfills many of the functions of a fraternity house, 
some functions which one thinks of as belonging to 
the Y. M. C. A., and other functions which are pecu- 
liarly its own. A building of this character is of course 
likely to be placed in an important location in a col- 
lege or university town, and it is almost certain to be 
designed upon a scale which renders it impressive. 
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Y. M. C. A., University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
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Dormitory Designs by Day & Klauder 


By MATLACK PRICE 


Pyne Hall, Princeton University 


HE problem here, as in all modern architec- 

tural practice, is highly specialized, involving 

far more than meets the eye. The visitor at 
our universities and colleges quite naturally sees the 
buildings in terms of picturesque suggestion. Their 
measure is the degree to which they create illusions 
of. the charm and _his- 
toric association of, for 
instance, the old buildings 
of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge in England. There 
are traditions in scho- 
lastic architecture, -and 
though these are essen- 
tial and often exacting, 
their maintenance is the 
least difficult part of the 
architect’s task, as_cer- 
tainly it is the most pleas- 
ant. To. build towers and 
broad Gothic portals, to 
diversify . facades . with 
mullioned oriel windows 
and leaded casements, is 
to design with some of 
the most picturesque ele- 
ments that characterize 
any style of architecture. 
_ In saying that this is 
the least difficult part of 
the designing of college 
dormitories I do not mean 
that it is easy, or that it 
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does not call for a great deal of sympathy and a 
thoroughly assimilated knowledge of precedents, as 
well as for the highest order of architectural tech- 
nique in execution. In the best renderings of the 
scholastic type of Gothic architecture there are the 
qualities that James Gamble Rogers achieved in 
the Harkness Memorial 
Quadrangle at Yale, the 
spirit of | Goodhue’s 
Gothic, the erudition of 
Cram’s, and the consis- 
tently fine work of the 
office of Day & Klauder. 

It is perfectly under- 
standable that a college, 
when confronted with the 
question of choosing a 
style, leans toward use of 
the old scholastic Gothic 
of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and seeks, as at 
Princeton, to build pre- 
ponderantly in that style. 
Many of our universities 
and colleges, notably Yale 
and Harvard, have been 
unfortunate in securing 
the architectural miscel- 
lany that results from 
putting up buildings at 
different times, in the 
mode of the moment, es- 
pecially when this prac- 
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Franklin and Marshall College Dormitories 
Day & Klauder, Architects 


tice saddled them with the architecturally atrocious 
buildings of the ‘eighties. For we could have had 
consistently designed and beautifully designed col- 
lege groups even if Oxford and Cambridge had nor 
been in the picture at all; we could have followed 
as models the first old brick buildings of Harvard 
or, for more southern localities, the somewhat later 
classicism of Jefferson’s University of Virginia. 
This is precisely what Day & Klauder have done in 
several instances. Their Littlefield Dormitory at 
Brown, in Providence, might have been taken from 


Sussex Hall (Women's Dormitory), University of Delaware 
Day & Klauder, Architects 


an old print; it has an absolutely authentic flavor of 
antiquity, and it is “New England” to the core. 
And the same is true of the John Rogers Hegeman 
dormitory group at Brown. There is more than mere 
architectural design in these buildings; there is an 
authentic quality, a sense of the spirit of the founders 
of the University which is unusually successful. 
Going farther south for the Georgian type, it has 
been revived in Dietz Hall and Santee Hall at Frank- 
lin and Marshall College (Lancaster, Pa.), in Sus- 
sex Hall at the University of Delaware, and in 
Frederick Watts Hall at the 
Pennsylvania State College 
Day & Klauder have made ad- 
mirable use of the Delaware 
and Maryland type of brick 
architecture. It is a style that 
lends itself admirably to the 
design of college buildings, 
whether single or in groups, and 
its inherent quality of domes- 
ticity makes it particularly an 
excellent style for dormitories 
or residence buildings. Its use 
is almost always successful. 
There are not a few critics 
who argue, from really unas- 
sailable premises, that these 
Georgian Colonial types are 
more to be desired than adapta- 
tions of the English scholastic 
Gothic type, on the ground 
that they represent a native 
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John Rogers Hegeman Dormitory, Brown University, Providence 
Day & Klauder, Architects 


style. Personally, I can think of no refutation of 
this that would not degenerate into a highly specious 
argument; and yet, at the same time, I should be 
very sorry to think that there were no place in this 
country for the scholastic Gothic. It is as admis- 
sible, certainly, through historic association, as the 
use of Gothic for the design of churches in this coun- 
try, and if its qualities of old, quiet charm can give 
to our students any of the cloistered spirit of old- 
world scholarliness, or store up in their memories 
any impressions of their college days comparable 
with the memories that Eng- 
lishmen have of Oxford and 
of Cambridge, all empirical 
arguments against them may 
well be dismissed at once. 

In the scholastic Gothic 
manner of England, which 
was really a Tudor Gothic 
manner, transitional to the 
Renaissance, Day & Klauder 
have done exceedingly well. 
In Pyne Hall at Princeton 
there is pleasant diversity in a 
facade which is_ essentially 
simple. The gables have been 
managed with fine effective- 
ness, the stone masonry is of 
the best, and mullioned win- 
dows create the essential pic- 
turesque interest. Buildings 
of this kind are at their best 


in group design, preferably about a quadrangle, or 
flanking two sides of a quadrangle. The long plan 
is always adaptable, and the more there is achieved 
an effect of random, rambling informality the more in 
character the structures are with the buildings that 
are their prototypes. The plan of the 1901 Hall at 


Princeton (p. 327) is ideal in this respect, for it has 
not only two cross-wings at right angles with the 
main building but a long splayed wing running off 
from one end. The architects expressed a fine qual- 
ity of vigor in the Baker Tower at Cornell, 
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Frederick Watts Hall, Pennsylvania State College 
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DETAIL, BAKER TOWER 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA 


DAY & KLAUDER, ARCHITECTS 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA 
DAY & KLAUDER, ARCHITECTS 


square mass with but- 
tresses mounting its full 


height. The scale and 
character of the stone 


masonry can stand as ex- 
emplifying the technique 
that should be used with 
this style; it could not be 
better done. In conjunc- 
tion with the Baker 
group, the Renaissance 
railing on the terrace, so 
definitely remindful of 
Haddon Hall, is an inter- 
esting bit of design, and 
not unlike, somehow, the 
handiwork of Lutyens, of strong, vigorous character. 

The element of specialization in the design of col- 
lege dormitories lies in the plan, which calls for a 
full measure of study and ingenuity to provide for a 
maximum number of students, comfortably quar- 
tered, at a reasonable cost per student. The “cost 
per student”’ basis is customary in estimating the cost 
of college dormitory buildings, and it will be seen at 
once that in any given building the cost per student 
will depend upon whether a dormitory is made up 
wholly of bedrooms, or whether a certain proportion 
of the rooms are in suites for two students with a 
study, or for one student with a study. Space occu- 
pied by large hallways, “commons” or committee 
rooms naturally tends to increase the cost per stu- 
dent, and in comparing figures on some of the dormi- 
tories illustrated here it seems that approximately 
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Day & Klauder, Architects 
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$1,500 per student is 
the lowest, approximately 
$3,500 is the highest, and 
that figures between 
$2,000 and $2,500 are 
the average allowance. 
This “cost per student” 
is figured on a basis of 


the total cost of the 
building, and _ should 
prove a valuable check 


figure for all architects 
who are planning college 
or university dormitories. 

There is no standard- 
ization in the proportion 
of single rooms to rooms with studies, as this varies 
with the requirements of each case. Other variables 
make it still more difficult to develop anything like 
a formula. But Day & Klauder have developed 
something far better than a formula; they have de- 
veloped a variety of eminently fine college buildings 
for America, and have proved that the stylistically 
suitable college dormitory is as thoroughly suited to its 
location as its planning and equipment are practical. 

For buildings of the college dormitory type there 
are not infrequently fixed cost limitations within 
which the architect must work, and certain factors, 
obviously, will reduce the cost per student,—factors 
of material and type of construction and factors of 
plan. Generally speaking, the solution is best found 
in the plan of maximum economy in which a greater 
number of students provided for will reduce the cost. 
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From a Pencil Rendering of Littlefield Dormitory, Brown University, Providence 
Day & Klauder, Architects 
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College Club and Fraternity Buildings 


By MARY A. ROLFE 


HERE exist two distinct university policies 

so far as fraternities and sororities are con- 

cerned. In the schools where these organiza- 
tions found an early foothold, largely because they 
helped to solve the housing problem and in a sense 
set the standard for rooming houses and social usage, 
each organization soon acquired a house of its own, 
first by rental and then later by purchase or building. 
During the last ten years most of the chapters so 
started have very largely increased their active mem- 
berships, so that larger quarters have become neces- 
sary. This has led to an extensive building program 
throughout the country. Fortunately, the national 
organizations had foreseen this development, and 
many years ago started building loan funds. These 
funds, together with the increase in the number of 
alumni and in their wealth, have made possible the 
rapid building of new houses. These houses are be- 
ing constructed on land owned by the fraternal or- 
ganizations and are built with an increasing freedom 
from university oversight. This policy of relaxed 
supervision on the part of the authorities is due to 


the fact that the organizations now number among 


their alumni architects who through four, years of 
experience learned the needs of fraternity house liv- 
ing and who are anxious to benefit by all the advice 
that they can obtain. It is these trained-by-expe- 
rience architects who are responsible for the present 
policy of securing comfort and convenience as the 


first essentials, although the arrangement of the study 
rooms is in part due to the regular publishing by the 
universities of fraternity house grade averages. 
The fraternity is very important in university life. 

The second policy is somewhat different. In those 
schools that were able to furnish dormitory facilities 
for a large number of their students, the fraternity 
and sorority developed as wholly social organizations 
within the dormitories. When the demand for per- 
mission to have their own homes came, it was dis- 
countenanced until the need of additional dormitory 
facilities’ and the rise in the costs of building mate- 
rials caused the authorities to look kindly upon the 
proposal. In most of these schools the plan has 
been followed of permitting the fraternal organiza- 
tions to build on specified land, either on land held 
in their own names but bought under university 
jurisdiction so that the location might be controlled, 
or on land owned by the university and kept in its 
name but rented year by year to the organization. 
In the latter case, the university underwrites the 
building contracts. Money for the buildings is raised 
through the national loan funds and the alunini as in 
the first case, outlined in the preceding paragraph. 

Northwestern University is following the second 
policy. Some ten years ago it began the construction 
of the fraternity house group on the north campus. 
Fifteen of these houses Have been completed and 
occupied, and the plan has been found so successful 
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Phi Kappa House, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


Benson & Son, Architects 


that James Gamble Rogers has been retained to 
design 14 sorority houses for the south campus. 
These will be constructed of stone and will cover a 
block and a half of land in the heart of Evanston, 
adjoining the present campus. The cost, including 
the land, will be approximately $2,000,000. The plan 
for building is that the University rents the land, the 
organization raises at least one-quarter of the amount 
needed for building, and then the University under- 
writes the bonded indebtedness by guarantee. The 
balance due is paid in the form of yearly rental to 
the University, and thus the mortgage notes are grad- 
ually taken up. The architect consults with repre- 
sentatives of the different organizations, so that he 
can meet their needs as to sizes and arrangement of 
rooms, while yet keeping the parts in accord with 
the whole. This of course involves a liberal policy. 

Socially, there are advantages and disadvantages 
in each policy; architecturally, there is no doubt 
but that the close grouping of houses all of the same 
type leads to more beauty and offers a finer problem 
to solve than does the heterogeneous, scattered bui!d- 
ing brought about under the older policy. It is also 
to be noticed that where a university has selected a 
type of architecture which it purposes to follow in 
its future building program and has completed some 
new buildings of that type, the fraternal organiza- 
tions are increasingly likely to select designs in ac- 
cord with the university type. Sometimes, where the 
architect is an alumnus of the organization, the build- 
ing may be built after a design conceived by him 
when in his young, just-after-graduation days he 


traveled in Europe. Thus Scottish castles, English 
country houses, Italian villas and French chateaux 
may live again near our campuses, almost always 
shorn of many of their old-world accessories which 
cannot be reproduced with the limited means at the 
architects’ disposal. Where an architect is employed 
who has had no connection with the university, he 
is very likely to follow the suggestion of the uni- 
versity architect that he build after the chosen style 
and get his materials from the same sources. Alumni 
who have become familiar with the campus plans of 
the university while students will also sacrifice their 
individual desires to the general scheme in the ex- 
pectation that the day will come when the university 
campus will reach out and join hands with the land 
on which their fraternity houses at present stand. 


Planning Fraternity and Sorority Buildings 


Because architects who have lived in fraternity 
houses or else those who through being members of 
architectural faculties or through residence in univer- 
sity towns have become familiar with the needs of 
such buildings are very largely being employed as the 
designers of the new buildings, these houses are being 
planned primarily for comfort and convenience rather 
than for display. In fact the tendency away from the 
“individualistic” and toward the ‘‘common” type on 
any given college or university campus is very marked 
—the type being that which has been chosen as the 
future “university” type. This merging of each social 
unit into the whole is reflected in the keener interest 
being felt in the interiors of the houses—in finer 
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Delta Phi House, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 
Cervin & Horn, Architects 


woodwork, more interesting doorways and fireplaces, 
more and larger bathrooms, etc., and in other ways. 

The present tendency in planning seems to be to 
have one large living room,—large enough to accom- 
modate from 40 to 50 members and their guests, 
with one or more smaller rooms opening off or open- 
ing in series from it. These rooms are on the same 
floor level, and have wide openings or French doors 
between them, so that they can be opened up for 
dancing. It has been found that it is much more eco- 
nomical to design the houses with this purpose in 
view than to rent halls for the dances, and it is cer- 
tainly far more pleasent. The dining room is often 
across the hall from the living room, and is so ar- 
ranged that it can be made to enlarge the dancing 
space. Because it is thus designed to serve a double 
purpose, there is likely to be a fireplace in the dining 
room as well as in the living room. In a number of 
fraternity houses alcoves form parts of the dining 
rooms. These connect with the serving pantries, and 
are used for serving refreshments during dances. 
The general plan of the main floor of a house should 
include an appropriate place for the orchestra which 
will be required for dances. Sometimes this is a 
space in the main hall, sometimes it is on a balcony, 
and again in the reception room, according to the 
arrangement as well as the sizes of the rooms. 

In order to save the trouble of arranging the rooms 
for meetings, and also in order to have the archives 
near by, many of the new fraternity houses are being 
built with their chapter rooms in the basements, with 
the fireproof safes in the same rooms or in adjoining 


rooms or corridors. This arrangement permits the 
routine of the houses to go on as usual in spite of 
the fact that meetings are being held in the chapter 
rooms. It also permits the calling of meetings at 
only short notice, because there is no need for rear- 
rangement or adjustment of furnishings. Some of 
these chapter rooms are without windows, thus re- 
turning to the primitive secret society’s idea. These 
have, instead of the suction air currents common 
with the old pueblo Indian kiva, which served the 
purpose of ventilation, the most approved fan ven- 
tilating systems and other apparatus known today. 

Sleeping quarters in these fraternity buildings are 
usually at the tops of the houses or divided into two 
or more sections occupying the corners of the build- 
ings. These are large rooms, fitted with double-deck 
beds. Most of these dormitories are unheated, and 
house rules demand that the windows shall be kept 
open day and night. In a few of the newer houses a 
fan ventilating system keeps the air in the dormi- 
tories moving at all times. In such buildings the 
windows may be closed during storms. The placing 
of the dormitories up under the roofs prevents the 
entrance of rain unless the wind is strong. 

The better houses are building their study rooms 
for two people, with two closets or built-in ward- 
robes. Experience has taught that more than two 
students in a room cannot do good work. These 
rooms are of fair sizes, well lighted and ventilated, 
and furnished with desks and chairs. They are not 
lounging rooms, and therefore they do not have 
couches, easy chairs, etc. Living rooms, card rooms, 
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DETAIL, ENTRANCE, ALPHA DELTA PHI HOUSE, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, URBANA, ILL. 
VARNEY RANDALL, ARCHITECT 
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Photo, Paul J. Weber 
DETAIL, ENTRANCE, SIGMA NU HOUSE, DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, HANOVER, N. H. 
LARSON & WELLS, ARCHITECTS 
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music rooms, libraries and sun parlors are open to 
those who do not wish to study. Women’s houses 
often have upstairs living rooms also. Small study 
rooms are provided near the telephone booths, so 
that students operating the telephones may work 
while on duty. Systems of bells summon the persons 
wanted, and the number of rings tells them whether 
they are telephone or doorbell calls. Some of the 
houses provide special single study rooms for the 
president and secretary, so that they may be alone for 
conferences and may work without interruption 
when they can be free for work. 

Bathrooms have a tendency to be split up, each in 
two or three units,—wash room, shower room, and 
toilet room. A fraternity house built for 32 mem- 
bers will have as many as ten wash bowls, with other 
facilities in proportion. Tubs for bathing are seldom 
found in the new houses, except off from the guest 
room, the hospital room, or the chaperone’s room. A 
number of the houses vary the ceiling heights, having 
high ceilings for important living rooms, but lower 
ceilings for the dining rooms and smaller living 
rooms. Sometimes this is made possible by going 
down a step or two to the living room; sometimes by 
putting the dining room in the basement, where it 
makes a convenient lounging and refreshment room 
during dances, and is convenient in other ways. 

Guest rooms for alumni and parents are provided 
in all the new houses. If these are on the first floor, 
they also occasionally serve as dressing rooms for 
the girls who attend the parties. When the guest 
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rooms are on the upper floors, dressing rooms for 
visitors are provided on the first floors or on the land- 
ings leading to the second floors. Chapters having 
many non-resident members also provide rooms for 
them. Such a room will contain study tables, lock- 
ers, etc., for the use of the members between classes. 
Valet or pressing rooms of fireproof construction are 
provided by some of the houses. Hospital rooms 
with bathroom facilities are also provided, so that 
those having colds and minor ills may be cared for 
until the patients are ordered to the hospital. In 
sorority houses and in some fraternity buildings a 
suite of rooms is provided for the “house mother.” 
Sometimes her bathroom also serves as the guests’ 
bath. In women’s houses her suite is conveniently 
located near the head of the stairs leading to the sec- 
ond floor, or else off the main hall on the first floor. 

Most of the newer fraternity houses are of fire- 
proof or semi-fireproof construction, and are built 
to last. The bathrooms are finished in tiles or 
marble, and the halls and sun parlors are paved with 
tiles, which are often very beautiful, with composi- 
tion tiles, or else are laid with hardwood floors, ac- 
cording to the type of house. The hardware used is 
generally strong, and the woodwork ‘simple and 
durable. Ornament is used at only a few well chosen 
points, and the walls are not covered with inferior 
paintings. When new furnishings are bought, an 
effort is made to buy objects in keeping with the 
type of the house and of kinds that have proved to 
be of lasting worth. This makes for consistency. 


Lounge, Sigma Nu House, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
Larson & Wells, Architects 
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The building of garages adjacent to fraternity 
houses is simply not done. This is in part due to 
lack of funds, and in part due to the movement 
against the use of automobiles by students. No pro- 
vision is made for space for them in locating the 
houses on the lots, and their use is discouraged. 

A real effort is being made to secure lots of ade- 
quate sizes for the houses, and to landscape what 
space there is and keep it in order. Much pride is 
shown in trees, hedges and shrubbery, and these re- 
ceive a great deal of attention from the members and 
“pledges” or prospective members. The older or- 
ganizations that foresaw the need for larger quarters 
and purchased lots years ago have, naturally, the 
larger areas. There is a decided tendency on the part 
of the younger organizations to buy farther away 
from the active center of the campus in order to get 
larger plots of land. They also try to buy adjacent 
to the newer portions of the campus, in order to gain 
the advantage of the open spaces in front of their 
houses which will be thus provided. 

The majority of the new houses which are built 
independently of the universities at which they are 
located, seem to be costing about the same amounts— 
from $60,000 to $80,000, Here and there the cost is 
only $40,000, and now and then it runs up to 
$100,000. As a rule, these more expensive houses 
are not any larger than are those costing less. The 
increased cost is due to more costly stone construc- 
tion or to use of finer interior finish, or to both. The 
cost price to the fraternity does not, however, repre- 
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sent the building’s actual cost, since every house so 
built receives help from its alumni members in differ- 
ent professions or lines of business. Perhaps it is 
the architect whose services are donated, or those 
of the contractor or the supervisor or (as in one 
house of which I have knowledge) the materials were 
given at cost. This house paid a price over cost for 
no material save the steel beams used in the construc- 
tion. It did, however, pay for its architect’s service. 
One of the members supervised the building, which 
cost about $80,000. The value of the structure is 
therefore far above its actual cost price. These 
houses are generally planned for from 35 to 50. 
There seems to be a very real tendency to build 
the plan of the house around a single object,—gen- 
erally a gift from someone. In one instance it was 
an ancient Scottish door knocker which caused the 
design of the house to be Scottish. In another in- 
stance, two beautiful Italian vases established the 
scheme of the hall. In another case an overmantel 
was built to include a rare painting. All sorts of ob- 
jects are thus made the shrines around which the 
houses are designed, and as a rule the thought which 
is thus necessitated has produced something beauti- 
ful and distinctive. Fraternity and sorority houses 
are centers about which there often cluster fond 
recollections, and frequently they exercise a power- 
ful appeal upon former residents. Often, too, they 
receive gifts which frequently add greatly to the in- 
terest of their buildings, and have even been known 
to determine the entire character of new structures. 


Lounge, Kappa Kappa Kappa House, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
Larson & Wells, Architects 
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S. K. CLUB, HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
COOLIDGE & SHEPLEY, ARCHITECTS 


SUCCESSFUL example of the use of Colonial 
architecture for college and fraternity clubs is 
that of the S. K. Club House in Cambridge. The exte- 
rior design shows a two-story, brick facade in which 
the entrance door is located at the end of the build- 
ing, directly under one of the four tall arched win- 


ieee 


Ground 


First Floor 


dows which mark on the exterior the location of the 
living room within. Below these windows, the 
lower floor or basement rooms are indicated by small, 
rectangular windows with white painted wooden 
shutters and small panes of glass. Rain water lead- 
ers with ornamental leader heads make strong lines 


Second Floor 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—72 
S. K. Club House, Cambridge, Mass.; Coolidge & Shepley, Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 

GENERAL CONSTRUCTION : 
Brick and wood, slow-burning. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Brick with limestone and wood trim. 
ROOF: 

Slate. 
WINDOWS: 

Wood frame and sash; double-hung. 
FLOORS: 

Wood. 
HEATING: 

Hot air. 
PLUMBING: ; 

Enameled iron fixtures. 


ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT: 


Lighting. 

INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
Oak. 

INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 


Smooth plaster. 
DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Walls and trim painted. 
APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE; 
117,580 


COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
24 cents. 

YEAR OF COMPLETION : 
1916. 


if demarcation at either end of this main facade. 

The plans show a convenient arrangement on the 
ground floor of dining room and billiard room, with 
adjacent kitchen and pantries, coat room and lava- 
tory. The main floor shows a large lounge which 
extends through the entire building from front to 
rear. Qn this floor, there are also a den, smoking 
room and serving room, the latter connected by 
dumbwaiters with the kitchen below. The main hall 


and double stairway form one of the architectural 
features of the building. Half of the second floor 
is taken up by the upper part of the lounge, which 
is two stories in height. The long, narrow library, 
extending the full length of the building, has two 
fireplaces and two spacious alcoves, one on the front 
and another at the rear. The plans of the building, 
as a whole, are interesting and unusual, as well as 
practical and convenient for the purpose it serves. 
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SIGMA NU HOUSE, DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, HANOVER, N. H. 
LARSON & WELLS, ARCHITECTS 


MONG the many excellent examples of frater- 

nity house architecture completed in the last 
two years, that of Sigma Nu at Dartmouth College 
must be placed near the top of the list. The building 
represents a conscientious and successfully studied 
adaptation of Georgian architecture. The scale of 
the detail suggests the Renaissance architecture of 
England rather than its Colonial counterpart in the 
United States. The front elevation shows two pro- 
jecting bays, which terminate a narrow, brick-paved 


First Floor 


terrace across the center of the front. The relative 
scale of windows, the size of the panes of glass and 
the detail of the entrance doors are among the many 
features which confer architectural distinction. 
One of the interesting features of the plan of this 
house is the location of the entrance hall and vesti- 
bule at one end instead of at the center of the build- 
ing. This arrangement makes it possible to place a 
large and well proportioned living room at the center 
of the house, with windows on two sides and a fire- 
place at each end. This living room is immediately 
accessible from the entrance hall, where a fine cir- 
cular staircase adds to its Georgian spirit and charm. 
The projecting bay at the entrance end of the house 
is occupied, on the first floor, by a large coat room 
and lavatory. Opening off the entry way between 
the hall and living room are located on one side, the 
telephone closet, and on the other the dumbwaiter. 
At the end of the house opposite the entrance hall, 
the first floor plan shows a card room and a billiard 
room, each of which opens off the living room. The 
main hall is reached through a spacious vestibule or 
glassed-in porch. This arrangement is particularly 
adaptable and desirable in such a climate as that of 
Hanover, where winters are long and severe. The 
details of this entrance porch show the same refine- 
ment and study as does the rest of this building. 
The second floor plan shows a balanced arrange- 
ment of 14 bedrooms, practically equal in size. 
Above the coat room and lavatory on the first floor, 
a large washroom with showers and toilets is located. 
This adequately takes the place of individual bath- 
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Sigma Nu House, Dartmouth College, Ha nover, N. H.; Larson & Wells, Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: i 
Brick and hollow tile; wood stud partitions and 
floor joists; slow-burning construction. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: : 
Brick with painted wood trim. 
ROOF: 
Slate. 
WINDOWS: 
Wood frame and sash; double-hung. 
FLOORS: . 
Marbleoid, basement and toilets; white oak, 
first floor and clear maple for upper floors. 
HEATING: 
Vapor steam. 


rooms, which would have occupied much of the space 
on this floor now available for bedrooms. The main 
staircase continues up to the third floor or attic, which 
is lighted by a number of dormer windows. This 
floor contains three additional bedrooms and a large 
assembly room designed for special fraternity occa- 
In the basement are located a laundry, large 
trunk room, boiler room and coal storage space, as 


sions. 


PLUMBING: 
Cast iron and brass piping; 
tures. 
ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT: 
Lighting and cooking connections. 
INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
Plain oak, first floor; elsewhere, stained pine. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Plaster, painted. 
DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Walls painted, and trim painted and stained. 
APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
94,800. 
COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
45 cents. 
DATE OF COMPLETION : 
September, 1925. 


enameled iron fix- 


well as a good sized room to be used as a living room, 

Study of this building shows that its strikingly 
pleasing qualities are the result of infinite care taken 
in working out the details of plan and design. It 
would be difficult indeed to find a fraternity building 
more distinguished or more notable for its quiet 
good taste and architectural reserve. It is a struc- 
ture of which its architects may well be proud. 


Terrace Entrance 


Main Entrance 
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PHI DELTA THETA HOUSE, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, URBANA, ILL. 
HOWARD VAN DOREN SHAW, ARCHITECT 


FRATERNITY house of outstanding 

architectural importance is that of 
Phi Delta Theta at the University of Illi- 
nois. Built of local limestone laid random, 
a simple adaptation of Elizabethan archi- 
tecture has been successfully used. The 
length of the building is broken on the 
front facade by two gables which balance 
a central entrance bay composed of an open 
porch with square piers on the ground floor 
and windows above. The parapet of this 
bay happily breaks the long line of eaves. 
The design, as a whole, successfully and 
adequately interprets the purpose and use 
of the building, which has the semblance of 
a private house with the added formality 
of a balanced design in keeping with the 
dignity of one of the leading college frater- 
nities. At one end of the building, a tall 
chimney provides a picturesque terminal 
feature which adds to the architectural 
character of the structure. The rear or 
garden facade gives an even better idea of 
the purpose for which the building is in- 
tended. The end gables, which balance 
those of the front facade, are carried 
through to the rear, where one gable is 
brought out slightly from the body of the 
3 house to give contrast and relief to the 
Basement otherwise unbroken wall surface. Five 
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Phi Delta Theta House, University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl.; Howard VanDoren Shaw, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 

GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 

Reinforced concrete; roof, frame. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 

Limestone trimmed with cut stone. 
ROOF: 

Random slate. 
WINDOWS: 

Metal casements. 


FLOORS: 

Black terrazzo in dining room; hall and living 
room, oak ; upper floors, concrete ; toilets and 
baths, terrazzo. 

HEATING: 

\apor steam. 


arches on the first floor mark the location of the 
dining loggia, which also serves as a living porch. 

The first floor plan shows a spacious entrance 
loggia, in which is located the entrance door. This 
floor contains, besides a large center hall, a spacious 
living room across one end of the building with bay 
window on the street end, and a card room, coat 
room, lavatory, and dining room with serving pan- 
try and kitchen adjacent on the other end. The plan 
is simple and straightforward and is as balanced in 
arrangement as the exterior design. The second 
floor, reached by a wide staircase, contains nine bed- 


December, 1925 


INTERIOR MILL WORK: 

White oak. 

INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 

First floor, sand-finish plaster walls; upper 
floors, smooth plaster with three coats of lead 
and oil; Bedford stone window enframe- 
ments throughout. 

DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 

Simple English. 

APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 

162,800. 


COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
50 cents. 


DATE OF COMPLETION: 
November, 1922. 


rooms, most of which connect with separate studies ; 
an alumni room, and a housekeeper’s room and bath. 
Each bedroom is sufficiently large to accommodate 
two single beds. One large dressing room with show- 
ers and toilets serves all the bedrooms on this floor. 
The third floor has rooms to be used as combina- 
tion studies and bedrooms, a store room, a general 
dressing room and bath, and a large dormitory ac- 
commodating 13 beds. A door at the rear of this 
dormitory connects with the servants’ stairway at the 
end of the building. These bedrooms are all well 
lighted by carefully designed triple dormer windows. 


Rear View 
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ALPHA DELTA PHI HOUSE, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, URBANA, ILL. 
RALPH W. VARNEY, ARCHITECT 


NGLISH collegiate architecture executed in 
brick with limestone trimmings is used for this 
spacious fraternity house. 
more that of a large parish house than that of a 
club, owes much of its charm to the wide range of 
color given by the brick of which its walls are built. 
The cross shape of the building permits an inter- 
esting layout of rooms. Entering from one of the 
short arms of the cross, a guest room and bath are 
balanced on the opposite side of the vestibule by a 
card room, back of which is a large coat room. A 
short passageway leads from the entrance door into 


First Floor 


The design, resembling 


a large center hall, somewhat oval in shape. Large 
openings give access from this center hall to the liv- 
ing room on one side and the dining room on the 
other. These two rooms and the center hall occupy 
the main part of the cross plan. The remaining or 
top arm of the cross contains, besides a main stair- 
way, a pantry connecting with the dining room, ser- 
vice stairs and two servants’ bedrooms and _ bath. 
The living room is a story and a half high with raf- 
ters and ridgepole exposed. The stone-faced fire- 
place as well as the mullioned windows and diamond 
panes gives English charm and atmosphere to this 
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OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
GENERAL CONSTRUCTION : 
Firepr of. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Red face brick with limestone trim. 
ROOF: 
Slate. 
WINDOWS: 
\Vood casements ; 
floor. 
FLOORS: 
Dining room, red concrete with black border ; 
kitchen and upper floors, finished concrete ; 
first floor, wood. 


mostly leaded glass on first 


remainder of 


fraternity house. In fact, the entire design and treat- 
ment of this fraternity building is carried out in a 
rather simple adaptation of the English Tudor style. 

The second floor, which occupies only the arms 
and top of the cross, contains a balcony overlooking 
the large living room, a small library, four bedrooms 
and eight studies. This arrangement calls for the 
use of two beds in each bedroom and an individual 
study for each man. No individual bathrooms are 


FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—75 
Alpha Delta Phi House, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill.; Ralph W. Varney, Architect 


HEATING: 
Steam. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Lighting ; special wrought iron fixtures for first 
floor. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Walls of living room and wainscot of dining 


rooms in brick; living room ceiling of pecky 
cypress ; other surfaces plaster. 


APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
185,000. 

COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
38 cents. 


connected with the bedrooms or studies. Instead, 
one large dressing and toilet room is provided for the 
use of this entire floor. The plan of the third floor 
is similar to that of the second, providing four bed- 
rooms and eight studies. The height of the building 
as well as the design and size of the living room wing 
fails to give any suggestion of a semi-domestic 
character to the structure; but as an example of the 
use of the Tudor style, it is eminently successful. 
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Two-Story Living Room Wing 
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IROQUOIS CLUB, HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
WARREN & WETMORE, ARCHITECTS 


DJACENT to the S. K. Club, on one of the of the details of the Adam period of the English 
narrow streets in Cambridge, is located the Menaissance. Here again, the size and arrangement 
building of the Iroquois Club. Unlike the building of the windows of the two street facades indicate 
of the S. K. Club, this design shows a studied use quite clearly the arrangement and importance of the 
rooms within. The en- 

trance door, located at 


a, the street level, leads into 
a marble paved vestibule 
and stair hall. Here a 
double stairway leads up 
to the main floor, while 
below five steps connect 
with the basement, where 
are located a coat room, 
boiler room, and at the 
rear a_ storage cellar, 
laundry, large toilet room 
and two servants’ bed- 
rooms and bath. On the 
main floor are located a 
large living room and a 
spacious, two-story din- 
ing room. At the rear of 
this floor, adjacent to the 
dining room, is a small 
First Floor Second Floor bar, reminiscent of pre- 
prohibition days, as this 
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Iroquois Club House, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; Warren & Wetmore, Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
GENERAL CONSTRUCTION : 

Brick and frame. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 

Brick: wood and marble trim. 
ROOF: 

Slate. 


Wood frame and sash. 


FLOORS: 
Hardwood: 
widths. 


main rooms, teakwood in random 


WINDOWS: 


club house was built in 1916. The serving pantry 
and kitchen are located at the side of the dining room 
opposite the bar. A small center hall between the 
living room and dining room gives access to a stair- 
way leading to the second floor. Here a banquet 
room, 45 feet long by 27 feet wide occupies the entire 
front of this floor. At the rear is a library, a gallery 
overlooking the two-story dining room, and a large 
serving pantry, which is arranged as an auxiliary 
kitchen. These kitchens are completely equipped. 

The plan of this Iroquois Club House is typical of 
this type of undergraduate club buildings to be found 
in universities where clubs rather than fraternities 


exist. Unlike fraternity houses, most college club 


HEATING: 
Hot water. 
PLUMBING: 
Brass water lines. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Iron conduit for lighting. 
INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
Oak. 
INTERIOR WALL 
Painted. 
DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Oak and plaster in main rooms. 
YEAR OF COMPLETION : 
1917, 


FINISH: 


houses provide no sleeping quarters for their mem- 
bers. This characteristic is particularly true of the 
club houses at Harvard. While a club iney- 
itably lacks something of the domestic atmos- 
phere of a fraternity house, in which the members 
actually live, the absence of bedrooms, baths, etec., 
makes possible a dignified, somewhat formal treat- 
ment of living rooms, dining rooms, and other rooms 
of a general nature. So in this instance, since 
owing to the nature of the building it has been possi- 
ble to give it a highly architectural form of English 
Renaissance treatment, with windows of a scale and 
character which accord well with the style. The 
building presents a distinguished aspect. 


Front Elevation 


Detail of Entrance 
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.KAPPA KAPPA KAPPA HOUSE, DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, N. H. 


CORRIDOR 


First Floor 


LARSON & WELLS, ARCHITECTS 


PPROPRIATE to the New England antece- 

dents and background of this New Hampshire 
college, the Colonial style of architecture has been 
pleasingly employed as inspiration for the design and 
details of the Kappa Kappa Kappa House at Dart- 
mouth. As an example of a small fraternity house, 
this is one of the best. Two stories in height, built 
of red brick with brick corner quoins, the white 
painted porches, small paned windows, trim and sim- 
ple cornice, make a pleasing impression. The front 
elevation shows a semi-circular entrance porch, em- 
ploying the Corinthian order, located in the center of 
the projecting bay at one end of the facade. Three 
long casement windows with white painted shutters 
indicate the location of the large living and dining 
room, which is the heart of the house. At the end of 
this living room, a covered porch gives a decorative 
note, which adds much to the exterior design of the 
building. The use of simple Tuscan columns with 
sturdy entablature and roof parapet is so pleasing 
and successful that it is rather to be regretted that 
this same order was not employed for the semi- 
circular entrance porch, which seems too delicate and 
refined in character for use at the entrance to an 
undergraduate fraternity house. The simple anc 
successful dignity of the exterior of this building is 
further maintained by the unbroken slopes of the hip 
roof on the front elevation. In plan, the first floor 
shows, besides the large living room, a stair hall 
extending through the entire building, a library and 
a writing room. On the second floor are located 
14 bedrooms of equal size, and a general toilet and 
washroom, placed at one end of the long corridor. 
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Kappa Kappa Kappa House, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H.; Larson & Wells, Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
GENERAL CONSTRUCTION : Le 
srick and hollow tile; wood stud partitions and 


floor joists ; slow-burning. 


EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Brick and hollow tile. 
ROOF: 
Slate. 


WINDOWS: 


Wood sash and casements ; double-hung. 


FLOORS: 
Basement and toilets, composition; first floor, 
plain oak ; elsewhere, soft pine. 

HEATING: 
team. 


The carefully designed, white painted wooden 
trim,—columns, cornices and shutters,—of the exte- 
rior suggest that equal thought and care have been 
devoted to designing the trim for the interior. This 
has been done, and the rather late Colonial style in 
which the exterior of this fraternity house has been 
designed is carried out within by mantels, pilasters, 
wainscots and the newels and balusters of the stair- 
way, which are true to the forms the eighteenth 
century American builders were using, following the 
details invented or adapted by the architects of Eng- 


PLUMBING: ce 
Cast iron and brass piping; enameled fixtures. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: ; 
Lighting and cooking connections. 


INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
Basement in oak; first floor, whitewood; else- 
where, hard pine. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Painted plaster. 


APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
93,800. 

COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
40 cents. 


DATE: OF COMPLESLOR 
June, 1923. 


land. The grace and delicacy with which the inte- 
riors of this building have been developed may be 
studied in the illustration at the lower left hand cor- 
ner of this page. Here, at one end of the great 
living room are two deep alcoves wherein windows 
are set. Between the two is placed the chimney- 
piece, with a recessed panel in lieu of an overmantel. 
This chimneypiece is flanked by pilasters which sup- 
port the heavy cornice extending around the room. 
The interior well fulfills the promise of the graceful, 
polished exterior of this highly satisfying building. 


Living Room 


Main Entrance 
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D. U. CLUB, HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
R. CLIPSTON STURGIS, ARCHITECT 


NOTHER of the interesting club house de- 
signs found in Cambridge, Mass., is that of 
the D. U. Club, which, although built ten years ago, 
ranks as one of the most unique and interesting ex- 
amples of small club house architecture. The front 
elevation, of balanced design, is quite unusual. A 
long flight of stone steps leads up to a projecting 
entrance vestibule, Colonial in character and detail. 
This vestibule is balanced at the sides by unusu- 
ally tall windows, which indicate the two-story living 
room within. A simple cornice supports the over- 
hang of a well proportioned gambrel roof, the lower 
slope of which is broken by five dormer windows on 
each side of the house. These dormers, combined 
with the added height provided by the gambrel roof, 
make possible several bedrooms for the accommoda- 
tion of visiting graduate members of the Club on 
the upper floor. The white painted trim and window 
frames successfully offset and contrast with the red 
Harvard brick of the walls. The Colonial effect is 
still further heightened by the use of white painted 
wooden gates and fence in front of the house. The 
fence is low and surmounts a 4-foot stone wall. 
The locating of the building itself, some 15 feet 
back of the sidewalk line, and at an elevation of 
nearly 10 feet above the street, provides an atmos- 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—78 
D. U. Club, Cambridge, Mass.; R. Clipston Sturgis, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 

GENERAL CONSTRUCTION : 

Second-class or slow-burning. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 

Brick. 
ROOF: 

Slate. 
WINDOWS: 

Wood sash and frame, double-hung. 
FLOORS: 

Oak. 
HEATING: 

Steam. 
PLUMBING: 

inameled iron fixtures. 


phere of seclusion and retirement, particularly desir- 
The entire main floor of 
this club house is one long room, at one end of which 
three steps lead to a higher level, which is used as 
the dining room of the house. Above the dining 
room end and also above a space of similar character 


able in a club of this sort. 


at the opposite end of the building is an open gallery 
with high paneled parapet, a staircase and a serving 
room as well as along open balcony, which is used in 


the warm months of the year for out of door dining. 


The Hall 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Lighting. 
INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
Plain standing finish; ornamental screens in 
great hall. 


INTERIOR: WALL 
Plaster and wood. 
DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Painted walls; stained woodwork. 
APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
140,000. 
COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
2216 cents. 
YEAR OF COMPLETION : 
1915. 


FINISH: 


The character of the structure as a club house 
rather than a fraternity building, which is likely to 
contain bedrooms, makes possible an interior which 
is both interesting and highly architectural. The ex- 
terior agrees well with that of the older structures in 
the Harvard Yard, not far away, and aids in sug- 
gesting the connection which a college club might 
well sustain to the institution to which its members 
belong. Even in a town containing many notable 
huildings, none more distinguished is to be found. 


Entrance 
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DELTA TAU DELTA HOUSE, DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, HANOVER, N. H. 
BLACKALL, CLAPP & WHITTEMORE, ARCHITECTS 


NOTHER of the recently completed fraternity 
houses at Dartmouth is that of Delta Tau Delta. 

This simple brick building with gambrel roof follows 
the Colonial style as regards the exterior details. 
Both the entrance porch on the front of the house 
with its simple entablature and low pediment, and 
the entrance at the rear of the main hall, which opens 
onto the living porch, are carried out in the Tuscan 
style of Classic architecture. The entrance porch on 


the front of the building is located in the center of a 
bay which projects about 11 feet from the main 
building, creating a pleasing break in the length of 
this facade. At the right of this entrance motif 
three tall rectangular windows set in brick arched 
openings add a decorative note to the front facade 
of the building. A carefully proportioned window 
on the second floor is placed on the axis of each of 
the wall arches of the first story. This same deco- 


__ 


First Floor 


Second Floor 
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Delta Tau Delta House, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H.; Blackall, Clapp & Whittemore, 
Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 

GENERAL CONSTRUCTION : 

Non-fireproof. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 

Brick with stone and wood trim. 
ROOF: 

Asphalt shingles. 
WINDOWS: 

Wood frame and sash, double-hung. 
FLOORS: 

Oak and hard pine. 
HEATING: 

Steam. 
PLUMBING: 

I’nameled iron. 


rative treatment of filled-in brick arches with small 
windows above is repeated on the rear or garden 
elevation of the building. Carefully spaced, well 
proportioned dormers break the slope of the roof 
above the windows in the wall below, giving a home- 
like and comfortable aspect to the house. The plan 
is simple and direct. Rectangular in shape, the first 
floor provides a long center hall extending through 
the building. This center hall opens into a spacious 
living room on one side and on the other into a small 
library with a bay window. Other rooms on this floor 
are a coat room and serving room, located on either 
side of the entrance vestibule. This serving room 


Living Room 


ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT: 
Lighting. 
INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
White wood painted, and cypress stained. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Rough-cast plaster. 
DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Simple English style; white wood painted, and 
cypress stained. 
APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
100,000. 
COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 


4615 cents. 
DATE OF COMPLETION: 
July, 1925. 


permits the living room to be used also as a dining 
room. At the rear of the first floor, a long, open. 
brick-paved terrace is used as an outdoor living room 
during the warmer months of the year. On the sec- 
ond floor are located six bedrooms and six studies, 
as well as a large washroom with showers and toilets. 
The third floor also contains bedrooms and studies, 
three of each, with a common washroom. Part of 
this floor is occupied by a room arranged for frater- 
nity functions and ceremonies. Perhaps the most 
notable single detail of the exterior of the building 
is the excellent placing of the main floor windows in 
arched recesses, a means of securing character. 
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The Designing and Planning of Stadiums 


By MARY A. ROLFE 


N a paper read by Gaven Hadden, C. E., before 

the American Society of Civil Engineers last 

May, Mr. Hadden drew attention to the fact 
that stadiums should be built primarily for the games 
to be played within their enclosures. The Greek 
stadium, which dates from 330 B. C. and was built 
in the shape of a long U, was intended to provide 
seats for the witnessing of foot races. According to 
the custom of that day these races were run back and 
forth on a straight path until the required distance 
had been covered. The arena enclosed would there- 
fore not be of the right shape or size for a stadium 
built for spectators of modern foot races which are 
run on closed tracks; much less would it be suitable 
for baseball or football. The Roman circus, built 
for the witnessing of chariot races, followed closely 
the Greek shape, but added a high wall surrounding 
the arena for the protection of spectators and a cen- 
tral wall dividing the first course from the return, 
neither of which is needed in our modern stadiums. 
In spite of this fact, certain stadiums have walls built 
around the arenas, thus cutting down the possible 
number of good seats,—seats within a distance from 
the playing field which is convenient for human eyes, 
since every 10 feet away from the field adds to the 
strain on the eyes. This enclosing wall also makes 


necessary the pitching of the deck to a greater slope, 
since otherwise the spectators would have the near 
part of the field cut off from view by the seated 
height of those in front of them added to the height 
of the wall. The only other alternative is the widen- 
ing of the field to make up for the space so cut off. 
This again reduces the number of good seats possible 
within the visual limit which is found convenient. 

The amphitheater, built for the purpose of witness- 
ing wild animal and gladiatorial shows, was oval or 
elliptical. The Yale Bowl follows the lines of the 
amphitheater, although the shows for which the 
amphitheater was designed were of a character that 
made any seat on any side as good as any other seat, 
whereas football, which is the only game played in 
the Yale Bowl, is played on a rectangular field. Thus 
the shape of the stadium makes impossible for the 
spectators any of the seats which are usually con- 
sidered the choice seats at a football game,—the 
close-in, central, side seats. There are no such seats 
to be had when the stadium follows the lines of the 
Roman amphitheater. Furthermore, the enclosing 
wall around the arena, made necessary in the amphi- 
theater for the protection of the spectators and for 
the retention of water when a sea fight was to be 
staged, is not needed today, even though the design 


Airplane View, Yale Bowl, New Haven 
Designed by Charles A. Ferry, C. E.; Architectural Details by Donn Barber 
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Stadium, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
Holabird & Roche, Architects 


oi the amphitheater is retained. Fortunately, the 
demands of the early baseball games indicated very 
definitely the shape needed for baseball stadiums, so 
that the arrangement of the seats in permanent base- 
ball parks has never yielded to that of the ancient 
stadium. Mr. Hadden showed a very interesting 
plan for using partially stationary and partially mov- 


ss : a ee 
Detail, Stadium, University of Illinois 


Holabird & Roche, Architects 


able (although permanent) seats, so that the same 
stadium could, by the swinging of the decks of seats 
on an axis, be made to serve the needs of both base- 
ball and football. This is perhaps the best modern 
example of the movement away from the old stadium 
forms and toward forms adapted to the game for 
which the stadium is probably intended to be used. 

With the exception of the Yale Bowl, every 
stadium of any importance has been designed for 
more than one sport. With this purpose in mind, 
something of the ideal for each game has necessarily 
been sacrificed. The addition of a running track 
around the gridiron means a sacrifice of large num- 
bers of choice seats for viewing football, because of 
the visual limit of convenience. When, however, the 
stadium is built with a double deck, the added width 
of the field permits a lower pitch of the upper deck, 
and hence at Illinois the track was added, the addi- 
tional deck making up for the loss of good seats due 
to the width. A small crowd seating itself in order 
to witness a game of football will form a close mass 
at the middle of each side and will fill the lower 
rows of seats, extending back up the bleachers in 
an inverted fan shape, keeping the distance from the 
center of the field about equal whether the occupied 
seats be along the lower tiers or upward. With this 
natural grouping in mind, the Cornell Crescent was 
built. It was intended to meet just these conditions. 

The first step in breaking away from the tradi- 
tional type of stadium structure was to widen the 
U; the second step was to flatten the curved end 
or ends, thus bringing the form of stadium more 
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Airplane View, Stadium, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
Holabird & Roche, Architects 


nearly in line with the form of the gridiron. A true 
rectangle would not serve, because the seats in the 
angle would be very undesirable. The third step in 
modernizing the plan of the stadium was to forget 
the ends and to build on the sides only. While recog- 
nizing the natural plan of seating arrangement, most 
of these sidestand buildings have rectangular decks. 
While the corner seats are not as desirable as are 
those nearer to the center of the field, they are pref- 
erable to end seats, and when the playing is near the 


goal posts they are as good as any seats anywhere, 


provided the stands do not extend too far beyond the 
lines of the goal posts, which they need not do. 

So long as the space under the stands is of no value 
for athletic purposes, the traditional architecture of 
the Greek and Roman buildings is likely to be re- 
tained wherever the embankment type is not used. 
Only where modern stéel beams are used can the 
space below the seats be made valuable. A long cen- 
tral beam under the lower deck of the Illinois sta- 
dium has done away with the need of a supporting 
row of pillars, making possible two halls 50 feet 
wide and as long as the stands. These, being free 
from all obstructions, can be enclosed, heated and 
used for athletic contests, practice or sports. Open 
concrete arches of some type will give entrance to 
such areas. As soon, however, as the space is opened 
up by the use of steel beams, the design of the exte- 
rior must change, because the use of the halls so 
formed necessitates the walling in of the structure. 
The Illinois stadium has departed very markedly 
from the use of the traditional concrete in building 


€ 


these enclosing walls of brick with stone trimmings, 
and in using an American adaptation of an English 
type of architecture. The arch is entirely lacking, 
square-topped entrance doors giving access to great 
halls from which entrance is made onto the decks. 
The use of this type of enclosure is the more defi- 
nitely marked because of the placing of carving, 


Detail, Franklin Field Stadium, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Day & Klauder, Architects 
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Franklin Field Stadium, University of Pennsylvania, 


Philadelphia 


Day & Klauder, Architects 


tablets and plaques as they might be placed on any 
building, such as an auditorium. The only bit of 
reminiscent architecture is the use of the Roman 
Doric columns in the colonnade which occupies the 
space under the upper deck. It is to be expected 
that this movement away from the use of the class- 
ical types will continue, since it proves advantageous. 


Entrance, Memorial Field, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. 


Larson & Wells, Architects 


In considering the plan of a stadium the points 
to be considered are: (1) the allotment of land on 
which to build; (2) the purpose for which the 
stadium is designed; (2) the seasons when the 
different sports for which it will be used are played; 
(4) the approximate sizes of the crowds at different 
seasons ; (5) the direction of the wind and the posi- 
tion of the sun at those times of the year and during 
the hours of the day when the games will be played ; 
(6) the sources from which the crowds will come, 
whether local or from the surrounding country or 
from long distances; (7) approaches necessary to 
accommodate the crowds; (8) parking spaces neces- 
sary for cars; (9) the weight of the crowd when 
seated, when moving or when standing suddenly; 
(10) the weight of the material used in construction ; 
(11) the force of the wind, and (12) the safety of 
the people. All this has to do with “planning for 
crowds” and each detail is of considerable importance. 

The first point will inevitably make a great differ- 
ence in the plan. Illinois, with 40 acres on which to 
build, and Pennsylvania with only a narrow strip 
between two streets, would necessarily use different 
plans. Illinois could use the space under the decks 
for athletic purposes, while Pennsylvania was happy 
to be permitted to extend its decks out over the side- 
walks of the streets on either side, forming arcades. 
Illinois had no limit to the width of deck that neces- 
sarily restricted it, while Pennsylvania’s sidelines 
were restricted by the shorter width between the 
playing field and the outer edges of the arcade. As 
a consequence, Pennsylvania had to do without some 
of the best seat locations, owing to these limitations. 
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Memorial Field Stadium, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
Larson & Wells, Architects 


The relative importance of the different games 
which are played during the season limits the choice 
of sports for which the stadium is primarily in- 
tended. The season of the year and the hours of the 
day bring considerations of sun, heat and shadow, as 
well as of rain and snow. Prevailing winds become 
very active factors on open land, not only as retard- 
ing agents during the game, but as force constantly 
bearing against the exterior walls of the building. 

The stadium is useful in proportion to the speed 
with which the crowd can enter it and leave it with 
comfort and safety. Where (and where is this not 
true today?) a large part of the crowd comes in for 
the game and departs soon after the game by train 
or in automobiles, the planning of the building and 
its usefulness must depend in part on the terminal 
facilities of the location, its distance from the places 
from which crowds come, transportation from the 
railroads and parking areas for automobiles, as well 
as wide paved walks leading to the building. Further- 
more, the distribution of the crowd outside of the 
stadium, so that persons going to different tiers and 
sections of seats will enter by different openings or 
doors and so that these lines of spectators cannot 
cross each other in a time of panic, is a prime essen- 
tial. The safety of the people also brings up the 
relative merits of steps or ramps, the latter affording 
by far the safer means of entrance and exit to and 
from the higher seats. This is especially important 
where more than one deck is used for the seating. 

In planning for the safety of the people after they 
have entered the structure, the dead load or weight 


of the material is the first consideration. The all- 
concrete, the concrete and earth, the earth and wood, 
the earth, wood and steel, and the concrete, steel and 
wood structures will all have a different dead weight, 
and none of these will be the same as the dead 
weight of the steel, concrete and brick structure. 
Added to this weight there will be the weight of the 


Detail, Memorial Field Stadium, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. 


Larson & Wells, Architects 
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Stadium, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Day & Klauder, Architects 


spectators themselves. This weight will be greatly 
increased by the movements of the spectators. The 
seating capacity and weight allowance of the Illinois 
stadium, for example, allow one person to each 3.2 
square feet, the seats being raised wooden seats set 
on blocks, bolted to the concrete steps, thus giving 
foot room under each seat for the person in the next 
seat behind; by figuring, the average weight of the 
spectators as 150 pounds, the weight per square foot 
resulting was figured as 47 pounds or thereabouts 
over the area covered by the seats. By figuring in 
the areas of the aisles, press boxes, etc., this would 
be decreased to 42 pounds per square foot. By 
somewhat more than doubling the strength for the 
support of this weight, the increase of the weight 
of the crowd when moving was cared for. As peo- 
ple crowd together on leaving, the movement is less, 
and so the decrease in the live weight due to move- 
ment offsets the increase.in the weight per square 
foot due to the crowding of the people together. 
Certain movements of the crowds at football games 
produce horizontal thrusts which must be provided 
for by bracing. The Illinois stadium was braced to 
provide for a horizontal load of 20 pounds per square 
foot of vertical surface in the upper deck. The pre- 


vailing winds are such that this bracing also takes 
care of the weight due to the force of the: wind, -but 
as an extra precaution a considerable amount of 
further bracing was introduced into the structure to 
care for the wind pressures. The total dead and live 
weight were added together, and the structure built 
to sustain twice this load. 

Considerations of economy with safety have 
caused certain stadiums to be built on the embank- 
ment plan,—structures without architectural merit. 
Having replaced the supporting arch with tamped 
earth, their construction is an engineering rather than 
an architectural problem. Furthermore, on account 
of the material used, it is necessary for them to as- 
sume the circular or elliptical form, and thereby they 
lose in convenience what they gain in economy. The 
exterior of what seems to be the future modern sta- 
dium—a series of gymnasiums or field houses with 
seated roofs. arranged around a playing field, adapted 
to the contests staged there—may be designed to 
accord with any prevailing campus style of architec- 
ture, and the material used may be of any local sort 
that has been adopted for economy’s sake by the 
university. There is no fixed standard of design or 
material, nor can there be, once tradition is forgotten. 
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Franklin Field Stadium, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Day & Klauder, Architects 


Interesting Possibilities of “Efficiency Plan” Dormitories 


By C. STANLEY TAYLOR 


N various preceding articles and illustrations the 
problems and methods of planning modern col- 
lege dormitories have been presented in consid- 

erable detail. It is felt, however, that this discussion 
would not be complete without giving some consid- 
eration to the application of the “efficiency planning” 
idea in the layout of dormitory buildings. 

Efficiency planning has already been strongly es- 
tablished in the apartment building field, particularly 
in the west and Pacific coast districts, and today it 
is being adopted more and more in the large eastern 
cities of the United States. This type of planning 
consists primarily of establishing a double-utility pur- 
pose for rooms, which will allow a maximum of 
service with the smallest possible space requirement. 
The essentials of efficiency planning are to be found 
in the equipment, particularly in the use of door 
beds, making it possible to use a room as a living 
room in the daytime and a bedroom at night. In the 
planning of college dormitories this efficiency idea is 
already beginning to show its influence and to prove 
the desirability of providing two-room efficiency in 
one-room space for this type of occupancy, and the 
advantage is sufficiently obvious, so that the various 
factors need not be described in detail. 

In order to facilitate an analysis of this method of 
planning as compared to the usual method, there are 
shown here two plans having exactly the same peri- 
meters. The first plan shows a typical dormitory 
layout which has been selected from a recently con- 


structed building in the middle west. This layout 
provides 12 two-room apartments, each consisting of 
a bedroom and sitting room, with a bathroom serving 
each four apartments. The second plan shows the 
identical perimeter worked out under the system of 
efficiency planning by providing 16 apartments, hav- 
ing the efficiency of two rooms each, but allowing 
for the housing of four or eight more students on 
the same floor and still retaining the same ratio of 
bathrooms to room occupancy. In the efficiency plan 
shown here the sitting room serves as a bedroom at 
night in the manner illustrated on the next page, 
while ample dressing rooms with chiffoniers for 
each occupant are provided. On the next page is 
illustrated the new dormitory building of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, of which H. H. Riddle was 
the architect. Here the efficiency idea is- carried 
throughout the plan, but dressing rooms are not 
provided, the beds being concealed in large closets 
during the daytime. The illustrations of a typical 
room indicate that this method of planning provides 
an attractive living room during the daytime and a 
comfortable bedroom for two persons at night, thus 
making possible the doing of double duty by the room. 

It is quite probable that use of this tvpe of plan- 
ning will increase considerably during the next few 
years, since it represents not only conservation in the 
amount of building space provided but lowers the 
cost of housing for students from the points of view 
of both the college administration and the students. 


Same Perimeter Laid Out to Provide 16 Apartments of Two-Room Efficiency 
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“Efficiency” Dormitory of the Chicago Theological Seminary 


H. H. RIDDLE, Architect 
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An interesting feature of this plan is the use of door-beds, providing 
for each room a double utility of purpose as shown in the two illustra- 
tions included here 


The Quality of Exterior Design Is Not Impaired by This New Planning Method 
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KENSINGTON FURNITURE 


mw DED GOLD 
39TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


HE Renaissance in Italy, which quick- 
1 | ened so marvelously the artistic life 

of all Europe, witnessed the most perfect 
blending of art and craftsmanship the 
world has seen. It was an age when the 
artist was a craftsman and the craftsman 
an artist. Everything that came from the 
hand of man was touched with beauty. 

Furniture of the period is characterized 
by a perfect balance of proportions and 
scholarly rendering of classic detail that 
give it an unsurpassed dignity and make 
it especially suitable for rooms of a some- 
what formal character. 


WorK SHOPS 
EAST END AVENUE 
79TH STREET 
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KENSINGTON: COMPANY 


DEGORATIVE FURNITURE ~ ART OBJECTS 
NEW 


IN NATIVE INDUSTRIAL ART 
YORK 


“39 


k A Wall in the Showrooms 
i ITALIAN RENAISSANCE WALNUT FuRNITURE, by Kensington 


In Kensington reproductions, from such 
collections as the Davanzati and Bardini, 
the old-time hand processes of the Kensing- 
ton craftsmen retain the individuality, char- 
acter and decorative quality of the orig- 
inals. 

Kensington Furniture is made in all the 
decorative styles appropriate for American 
homes. 

Architects interested in completing the 
interiors they design with furnishings har- 
monious in both character and quality are 
cordially invited to avail themselves of the 
service of the Kensington Showrooms and 
staff. 


Illustrated Booklet F sent on request 
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SHOWROOMS 
41 WEST 45TH STREET 
6TH FLOOR 


YORK 
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AINTIQUE BOISERIE AT CARLHIAN’S 


The Above Oak Regence Panelling—at Present on View in New York— Was 
Removed From an Old House in Dijon and is Suitable for a Library or Dining 
Room. We Hold the Largest Stock of Old French Boiseries in Paris. 


Paris CARLHIAN OF PARIS, INC. New York 


6 bis. Avenue Kléber SPECIALISTS IN FRENCH INTERIORS 598 Madison Avenue 
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A distinguished floor of Treadlite 
Tile, in shades of brown, in the Law | 
| Library, University of Minnesota. 
|| C. H. Johnson, Architect. 
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For out-of-the-ordinary effects — 


Whenever the aim is to escape from the commonplace same- 
ness of ordinary floors, the architect can turn to Gold Seal 
ool Treadlite Tile. The design and color of a floor of this artistic 

cork-composition material, laid tile by tile, can be brought 
= into complete harmony with almost any architectural plan. 
ofa 


; Treadlite floors have even more than their recognized beauty 
i and suitability to recommend them. They have the practical ad- 
: vantages of comfort underfoot, quietness and assured durability. 


a 


; Evidence of this durability is our Surety Bond against repair 
a4. expense, issued by the U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. The 
H Bond is obtainable with any floor of Gold Seal Treadlite Tile 


installed according to Bonded Floors specifications. 
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BONDED FLOORS COaerN Ge. 


“ New York 7 Boston 7 Philadelphia s Cleveland 7 Detroit 
4 Chicago 7 San Francisco 
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Resilient Floors 
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Entrance Lobby of the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit, finished in 
American Walnut. 
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The Finest Clubs, The Most Luxurious Hotels, 
The Handsomest Banks and Offices are done in 


American Walnut 


HE visitor to the most luxurious modern hotels is impressed with 

the fact that American Walnut has practically supplanted all other 
woods for interior trim and decorations. The same holds true of other 
public, or semi-public buildings, such as clubs, banks and offices of the 
better type. 

This preference is a practical recognition of the extraordinary qualities 
of this fine cabinet wood. The beauty and variety of walnut, with its 
glowing natural color and its in- 
finity of pattern and design, will always recommend it to the lovers of beautiful 
things. But beauty is only one of the many qualities of this wood. It has other 
practical merits. 


ye 


he on For centuries walnut has been regarded as the most enduring of cabinet woods. 
Cabonet Sitar saeng| From the middle ages, when the great renaissance in furniture-making developed 

ch master craftsmen whose work is today the boast of great art museums, walnut 
was recognized for its enduring qualities. Today, these marvelously wrought 
pieces, made centuries ago, retain all their beauty, all the freshness of elaborate 
carvings, all the mellow tones and coloring which characterized the wood 
when first turned out of the hands of the artists who made these imperishable 
treasures of art. 

So when a great hotel, like the Book-Cadillac of Detroit, reveals many in- 
teriors exquisitely fashioned in walnut, the qualities of walnut receive a new 
understanding and appreciation. Walnut is famed for its strength, its lasting 
color, its ability to resist climatic changes and its easy working. It glows under 
any natural finish and is easy and inexpensive of upkeep. !Always it adds to 
the room it decorates a luxurious charm that is unequalled. 


Our book, “The Story of American Walnut,” gives you an interesting 
survey of the history of this fine wood, its uses through the ages, its 
advantages and many superiorities. You'll find it a valuable addition to 
your library. A copy will be mailed postpaid on request. Also we will 
send on request our Notes on Walnut Specifications, helpful in figuring 
walnut trim, floors, etc. 


“This Is The Walnut Age” 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Room 1000, 616 South Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
eo > 
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Large leaves of 


 JUPERE 


You will enjoy seeing in our New York showrooms 
this modern room, designed and executed in Paris 


WITH THE IMPERIOUS SIMPLICITY OF 


N the bright, hard green of jade, glis- 
tening with the lustre of rayon and 
shining threads of gold, this design su- 
perbly combines grandeur and simplicity. 


From edge to edge the brilliant pattern 
of broad interlacing leaves all but covers 
the jet-black ground. Sweeping in lines, 
bold in conception, it is so beautifully 
proportioned and balanced that it can be 
used successfully in the decoration of 
large rooms or small. 


Paul Follot himself—one of the mas- 
ters of L’Art Moderne—created this de- 
sign. Perhaps you remember it at the 
Paris Exposition of Decorative Arts as a 
frieze in one of the rooms of “A Modern 
Embassy”? Or saw it with other fabrics 
now in the collection of F, Schumacher 


and Company in the Roubaix-Tourcoing 
pavilion? 


The reserve of line, the conscious sim- 
plification, characteristic of these new de- 
signs, are both soothing and refreshing. 


Dealers and decorators will also find at 
Schumacher’s many distinguished fabrics 
in the manner of the great decorative pe- 
riods of the past—tapestries, damasks, 
velvets, prints—all with the authentic 
beauty of Old World pieces from which 


our designers drew inspiration. 


Booklet explaining the value of 
decorating service 


There are many people who have never 
availed themselves of a decorative service 
although their annual expenditure for 


glistening metallic threads enhanced by the luminous splendor of rayon unite in a design of simple grandeur 


LART MODERNE 


furnishings well warrants their seeking 
this expert advice. That they do not use it 
is due principally to their lack of under- 
standing of how the decorator functions. 


To explain to them the value and true 
economy of enlisting professional aid, we 
have prepared an interesting booklet 
beautifully illustrated in color. This book- 
let is also being mailed to all decorators 
and upholsterers. 


If you have not already received a 
copy, please write us. F. Schumacher & 
Co., Dept.C-21, 60 West 4oth Street, 
New York. Importers, Manufacturers 
and Distributors to the Trade only, of 
Decorative Drapery and Upholstery 
fabrics. Offices also in Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago and Paris, 


¢-SCHUMAGHER. & CO 
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Power to Serve 
MERICAN SEATING COMPANY’S power 


to serve in a thoroughly efficient and satis- 
factory manner the country’s public seating needs 
has been built on the four-square foundation of: 

Extensive manufacturing resources, the 

largest in its line in the world. 

High achievement of efficiency in the pro- 

duction of a quality product. 

Many years of experience in serving the 

country’s largest users of seating. 


An organization imbued—individually 
and collectively—with the Will to Serve. 


Anerican Seating Company 


“Pulpit Sacred G€eart Seminary General Offices 
“Detroit, Michigan NEW YORK 1094 Lytton Bldg. BOSTON 
“Donaldson 7 eMeier, cArchitects 620—119 W. 40th St. CHICAGO 79 Canal Street 


KENT-COSTIKYAN 


FOUNDED 1886 


485 FIFTH AVENUE—SIXTH FLOOR 
NEW YORK 
Opposite Public Library 


IMPORTERS OF ANTIQUE AND MODERN RUGS 
FROM PERSIA, INDIA AND THE FAR EAST 


ROOKWOOD 


SEAMLESS CARPETS IN SOLID COLORS Tiles meet every architectural and artistic require- 

RUGS WOVEN TO ORDER IN ORIENT ment. Call upon your dealer or write us for our 
new color chart and revised price lists of our 
Faience Tile. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 


Architectural Dept., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Stock List ‘‘F*’ sent on request 
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Harewoop HOUSE, the handsome 
Georgian seat of Princess Mary’s father- 
in-law, is another example of the artistic 
use of Far Eastern wallpapers. The 
large bedroom illustrated above is dec- 
orated with such a paper which blends 
well with the oak and walnut furniture 
in several period styles. The ‘“mille- 
cerfs” motive is treated as a symbol of 
calm and gentleness by the Buddhists 
who believe that the Buddha was born 
eleven times as a deer. It is also a 


symbol of longevity. 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
of lhe United Slates 
461 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK,N.Y. 


WRITE TO OUR INTERIOR DECORATION SERVICE BUREAU FOR PRACTICAL CO-OPERATION IN SUPPLYING ARCHITECTS 
SAMPLES OF WALLPAPER AND OTHER AIDS TO THE SOLUTION OF SPECIFIC PROBLEMS IN THE DECORATION OF WALLS. 
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‘ANTIQUES: 
WORKS OF 
ART 


VERY FINE LARGE, CARVED OAK COFFER OF THE EARLY 17th CENTURY 


332. Bess oy 61 STREET 


NEW YORK 


FRENCH’S 
FLAT FINISH 


‘The True Flat Paint.” 


Will not flake or peel. 


Write us for detailed 
information. 


Samuel H. French & Co. 


Paint and Varnish 
Manufacturers 


PHILADELPHIA CAMDEN 


Established 1844 Incorporated 1920 


December, 1925 


. qh installation of over a hundred Murphy 

full size and twin beds in the fine, new, 
Sy 700 room Baker Hotel at Dallas, Texas, is just 
another endorsement of Murphy quality and 
value. Their comfort and convenience are as 
we highly appreciated by the guests as the 
economy in floor space which Murphy In-A-Dor 
Beds make possible to the owner. 


A living room, sam- 
ple room or parlor 
by day with no in- 
y dication of the con- 
cealed sleeping ac- 
commodations, 


Mr. T. B. Baker, 
President and Man- 
ager of the Baker 
Hotel says the Mur- 
phy In-A-Dor Bed is 
the best for the 
money in America. 
This statement, to 
the thousands of 
hotel men who know 
his ability, is con- 
siderable of a rec- 
ommendation for | 
the Murphy. 
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The MURPHY IN-A~DOR-BED 


NEW BAKER HOTEL 


Opened October Ninth 


Preston J. Bradshaw, Architect 


Dallas, Texas 


Let Our Technical Service Department 
Help You — No Obligation 


An experienced technical department is maintained by us for the benefit of arch- 
itects, builders and owners at _each Murphy office. 


Hotels and apartments designed and built 
around the Murphy idea are conceded by the 
leading architects, 
owners, to be the highest development. of the 
concealed bed principle. 
commodations with greater income from ren- 
tals of rooms primarily designed for day time 
uses are accomplished through Murphy In-A- 
Dor Bed Installations. 


country’s 


Added sleeping ac- 


builders and 


They are always ready with 


suggestions that will help you conserve space. Let them show how to make Zz 


revenue-increasing Murphy In-A-Dor Bed installations. 


THE MURPHY DOOR BED COMPANY 


Chicago, Ill.... 
St. Louis, Mo... 
Detroit, Mich. 7th 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
El Paso, Texas.. 


Houston, Texas.. 
New Orleans, La. 


.22 W. Monroe St. 
.315 N. 10th St. 


.-513 N, 21st St. 
Cleveland, 0.1140-42 Hanna Bldg. 


Dallas, Texas.... 


--.2301 Main St. 
..319 Dryades St. 


Address Nearest Office 


New York City 


San Francisco, 


.1114 Grand Ave. Denver, Colo....... 
1919 Pacific Ave. )ttawa, Can......2 
.Neff-Stiles Bldg. Montreal, Can 


There is Only One In-A-Dor Bea THE MURPHY 


Atlanta, Ga.........33 Luckie St. 
Fir., Kresge Bldg ‘Seattle, Wash. .Terminal Sales Bldg. 
Calif. . Crocker Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Calif.1807 S. Main St, 


St. Petersburg, Fla, 2: 
Miami, Fla.... 


5 Second Ave. S. 
234 Columbia Bldg. 


A comfortable bed 
room at night by 
swinging the Mur- 
phy In-A-Dor Bed 
out from behind an 
ordinary door. 


Murphy In-A-Dor 
Beds have been in- 
stalled in thousands 
of America’s finest 
hotels and apart- 
ment hotels among 
which are The Penn- 
sylvania Hotel Apart- 
ments, The Whittier, 
The McAlpin, The 
Windermere East, 
Hotels Statler and 
The Morrison Hotel. 
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Unton CoLtLece CHAPEL 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects 


Guaranteed true to grade f 


OR twenty five years the VENUS 

guarantee—that every pencil must 

be absolutely true to its grade—has 

offered the technical user the strongest 
protection in the pencil field. 


VENUS grading is so uniform that 
an unfinished drawing could be com- 
pleted years later without the slightest 
alteration in the character or quality 
of a single line! 


Plain Ends (17 degrees), per doz. . $1.00 
Rubber Ends (14 degrees), per doz. $1.20 


At Stationers and Stores the world over 


American Lead Pencil Co. 


229 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


The largest selling 
quality pencil in 


the world. 


VENUS PENCILS 


COLLEGE CHAPELS 


require seating built to 
specifications that provide 
for hard usage. 


We have made the tests 
and can advise with 
certainty. 


DeLong Furniture Company 


Specialists in designing and manufacturing of spe- 
cial cabinet work and seating for Churches, Colleges, 
Lodge and Public Buildings. 


Sales Office—1505 Race Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Main Office 
Allentown, Pa. 


Factory 
Topton, Pa. 
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Old English Mantel in Art Travertine Stone 


Jacobson Mantel & Ornament 
Company 
ARTIFICIAL STONE MANTELS 
322-4 East 44th Street, New York 


ALSO COMPOSITION ORNAMENTS FOR WOODWORK 


LOUIS GEIB ARTHUR P. WINDOLPH 
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6 1” 
FLOOR 
VARNISH 


ccidents become erienis 
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Painted by Walter Biggs. 


Copyright 1925, POL 


when 1 floors are finished with Ol "CHloor Yarnish 


Where floors are finished with “‘61’’ 
Floor Varnish, accidents not only be- 
come incidents but floor cares almost 
cease to exist. No attention Is necessary 
for years, other than ordinary cleaning. 


““61’’ Floor Varnish is so durable, 
tough, elastic and resistant to abrasion 
that the dropping of heavy articles, the 
moving of furniture and the pounding 
of countless heels do not mar its smooth, 
beautiful luster. 


That is why we say, ““Test it with 
a hammer— you may dent the wood 
but the varnish won’t crack.’’ 


As for being waterproof — ‘‘61’’ is 
so resistant to water and other liquids, 
hot or cold, that for years, little men- 
tion has been made of this inherent 


characteristic. ““61’’ Floor Varnish will 
not turn white and the old-fashioned 
woman who wants to be sure the floor 
is clean, may if she wishes, scrub it with 
soap and water to her heart’s content. 


“*61’’ is designed to wear on frors, 
and it is reasonable to regard wear as 
the all-important characteristic rather 
than any stunt waterproof test. 

61’? Floor Varnish, Dull Finish, 
applied over two coats of the Gloss, 
gives the effect of a rubbed surface — 
is waterproof and durable, and is in 
great favor with architects, painters and 
home owners where a dull finish is re- 
quired on floors or woodwork. Let the 
Pratt & Lambert Architectural Service 
Department solve your finishing problems. 


Prarr & Lamperi-Inc., 122 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada: 34 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS 


N 
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Jou may, 
dent pf 
wood but 
the varnish 
wont crack 
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DISTINGTIVE WALLTEFPEE Gis 


The 
Shaded Tiffany 


Fa exquisite harmonizing and gra- 
dation of coloring are found in 
the shaded Tiffany finish. It differs from 
the plain Tiffany finish in that it is 
gradually shaded from dark coloring at 
the base to the lighter first coat at the top. 

The shaded Tiffany is especially well 
suited for use in low-ceiling interiors as 
a means of giving the appearance of in- 
creased height. It may be used to ad- 
vantage in the hotel grill, lobby or 
corridor; in the assembly room of the 
school or for the larger low-ceiling 
rooms in the home. The glazing colors 
selected for use may be so blended as 


After the selected ground coat is 
dry, a coat of Dutch Boy flatting 
oil isapplied. While the flatting 
oil is stall wet, the glazing colors 
are put On in spots. 
should vary from small, widely 
spaced ones at the top to larger, 
more closely spaced ones at the 
bottom as shown. 


eee 


The spots 


cheesecloth. 


Eighth of a series showing how various wall 
effects are obtained with Dutch Boy white- 


lead and Dutch Boy flatting oil. 
by M. REA PAUL, Consulting Colorist 


to produce a soft, unobtrusive, but 
decidedly interesting effect. 


Write for Free Samples 


If you will write our nearest branch, we 
shall be glad to send you actual painted 
samples of the shaded Tiffany finish and 
any or all of the other seven finishes 
described in this series on Distinctive 
Wall Effects. 


We also offer you without charge the 
help of our Department of Decora- 
tion. Color specialists will assist you 
in seeing that you secure the dec- 
ofative treatments you have in mind. 


With a circular motion the spots 
of glazing colors are blended to- 
gether by means of a ball of cheese- 
cloth. The colors are wiped out 
entirely in a few places to permit 
portions of the ground coat to 
show through. Then the work is 
finished by tamping with a ball of 


Finis 


They will help select the schemes of 
treatment, submit for your approval 
color suggestions and color 
renderings and, if you wish, 
assist in the writing of your 
specifications. Forthis service, 
simply address the Depart- 
ment of Decoration in care 
of our nearest branch. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State Street; 
Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; Chicago, 900 West 18th 
Street; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue; Cleveland, 
820 West Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut 
Street; San Francisco, 485 California Street; Pitts- 
burgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Penra., 316 Fourth 
Avenue; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.., 
437 Chestnut Street. 
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Painting the Straus Building with EAGLE 


HE Straus Building, at Michigan Avenue _ ing, because Eagle is known to combine the 
and Jackson Boulevard, is one of Chicago’s qualities of maximum protection and great 
latest contributions to the architec- beauty. Since 1843 Eagle White Lead, 
tural beauty of America. It marks an Pure Old Dutch Process, has been the 
interesting adaptation of Florentine choice of good painters everywhere. 
design to the needs of modern business. Eagle White Lead is one of many 
Eagle White Lead in Oil was used lead and allied products made by 
by the National Decorating Service The Eagle-Picher Lead Company, 
for the painting of the Straus Build- 208 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 


EAGLE ‘White LEAD 


PURE OLD DUTCH PROCESS 


Sales Offices: CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, PITTSBURGH, PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, MINNEAPOLIS 
BOSTON, BUFFALO, DETROIT, BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, KANSAS CITY, ST, LOUIS, JOPLIN 


Manufacturing Plants: CINCINNATI, NEWARK, GALENA, KAS., HENRYETTA, OKLA., PICHER, OKLA. 
CHICAGO, EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL., ARGO, ILL., JOPLIN, MO., HILLSBORO, ILL., ONTARIO, OKLA, 
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O complete the architectural achievement of a 

beautiful stairway, a finish must be used that 
will enhance the graceful lines and accentuate the 
artistic setting that will provide lasting, durable beauty 
for the handiwork of the master craftsmen who 
built it. 


And commonly the search for such a finish ends 
with the choice of Ripolin—echoing the judgment 
of those European architects who for nearly forty years 
have used Ripolin as a matter of course whenever a 
fine finish was essential. 


THE ORIGINAL HOLLAND ENAMEL PAINT 
for Stairways Outside 


ND Ripolin, the original Holland enamel paint, 
0A has been selected by architects in America for 
re than twenty years for exterior trim decoration. at 
ervious texture, its lasting whiteness,have been $$$=-je Ri 2 200° 


ts artistic recommendations. But it covers generously, 


YT 
ag 


d its long life adds just so much mote to its 


aa : : 
Wherever a fine finish must be used—wherever 


; 


nd weather must not mar—there Ripolin shows 


why its international fame is well earned and con- 
itly increasing Naturally, architects are foremost 

" : " - 4 : 
specifying Ripolin because of these rare qualities. 


The Glidden Company. 


Cleveland 
Heath & Milligan Mfg. Company 
Chicago 
Adams & Elting Company 
Chicago 
“ > Campbell Paint & Varnish Company 
= Tid Hf St. Louis 
PAINTS —~ VARNISHES ~~ LACQUERS — ENAMELS T. L. Blood & Company 
St. Paul 
The American Paint Works 
In our New Orleans 
x . ee © «P : . 2 Ss | Twin City Varnish Company 
nearly 3,000,000-gallon storage capacity for finished products. Isn’t this evidence St. Paul 
of the fact that we are meeting the painting demands of users, large and small, Tha Forest Gy Paiet & Varaae Ce 
everywhere The A. Wilhelm Company 


Reading 
—— > Nubian Paint & Varnish Company 
Ce 4 Chicago 
Ati «ih meg a 
- a —— In Canada: 
or P The Glidden Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. ~a 
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VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Largest manufacturers of 


NY school boy will answer the ques- 

tion on the black board in a minute. 

But he won’t figure on the cost of labor! 

Neither will he consider the time and trouble 
of doing the job 2 or 3 times. 

Every purchasing agent, however, knows 
that even a large apparent saving in first 
cost doesn’t always mean a saving in the 
long run. He recognizes the difference be- 
tween cheapness and economy. 

Valspar, although more expensive than 
ordinary varnishes, means real economy. 
It saves the cost of frequent refinishing— 
does away with the trouble and loss of time 
in moving the furniture out and back again. 
For Valspar lasts twice as long as most var- 
nishes—and is better looking. 

Desks, tables, floors and woodwork fin- 
ished with Valspar can be washed with hot 


v 


Established 1832 


high-grade varnishes 
in the world 


F VALENTINE’S 


ALSPAR 


A _AY The Varnish That Won't Turn White 
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Photo by courtesy .of American Optical Company 


A Problem in Maintenance Cost 


soapy water and ammonia. Valspar pro- 


tects woodwork against spilled liquids of 


all kinds. Acids, alkalies or strong disin- 
fectants never harm a Valsparred Surface. 
The experience of hundreds of thousands 
of Valspar users the world over bears out 
every claim for Valspar superiority in 
looks, durability and waterproofness. 


Valspar and Valspar in Colors 


Valspar and Valspar in colors meet every 
need. Clear Valspar Varnish gives a bright, 
wearproof finish; Valspar Varnish-Stains 
color the wood 1n beautiful wood effects and 
Valspar it at the same time; Valspar-Enamels 
cover the surface with solid color. All three 
are waterproof, durable, elastic. 


Reduce yearly maintenance 
cost with Valspar 


Toronto Paris 
Amsterdam 


W.P. Fuller & Co., P 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston 
London 


acific Coast 
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Tanks painted with Sublimed Blue Lead 
are protected against rust 


HE asphalt and refinery tanks of the Le- 
hon Company,44th and Western Avenue, 
Chicago, are protected from rust with a tough 
film of lead which grips the metal surfaces 
of these tanks tenaciously. This lead paint 
film — Eagle Sublimed Blue Lead— 
has unusual rust preventive qualities, 
combined with complete protection 
from the weathering and gas fumes 
so destructive of the ordinary metal 
paint. 
Eagle Sublimed Blue Lead is the 
most recent member of the distin- 


guished family of Eagle lead-in-oil 


paints—including Eagle White Lead and 
Eagle Red Lead. It has gained instant popu- 
larity everywhere for its many advantages — 
greater economy, ease of brushing or airbrush- 
ing, further spreading, pleasing serviceable 
color, and the important fact that it 
does not harden in the container. 
Above all it offers adequate protec- 
tion against rust and weathering. 

Eagle is sold ground in pure Linseed 
oil ready to break up. 

Write today for a free copy of the 
valuable book, “Fighting Rust with 
Sublimed Blue Lead.” 


gON EAG LE 


Sublimed BLUE LEAD 


“Does not harden in the Container” 


The EAGLE-PICHER LEAD COMPANY . 860-J 208 South La Salle Street - Chicago 
Producers of lead and allied products 


Sales Offices 


CINCINNATI CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS 


BOSTON BUFFALO DETROIT BALTIMORE NEW ORLEANS KANSAS CITY ST.LOUIS JOPLIN 
Manufacturing Plants 


CINCINNATI NEWARK CGALENA, KAS, 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. ARGO, ILL, 


JOPLIN, MO. 


HENRYETTA,OKLA. PICHER,OKLA. CHICAGO 
. HILLSBORO, ILL, ONTARIO, OKLA 
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Salon in an Eighteenth Century 
Chateau in Normandy 


Most Famous of Eight Famous Periods — 
FRANCE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


BECAUSE of its subtle play of line 

and color, because of its grace and 
charm and delicacy—the period of 
Louis XVI is generally accepted as the 
most perfect of all decorative styles— 
and one of the most popular. 


Yet its very perfection is apt to leave 
us cold. 


There is no type of interior that re- 
quires more expert treatment, more 
real feeling and discrimination on the 
part of decorator and designer, 


Thousands of architects and interior 
decorators have praised it—found it a 
wonderful guide in transferring French 
influence to American art—in adapt- 
ing the characteristics of the late 
Eighteenth Century to modern usage. 


It is interesting, authoritative, up-to- 
date! Illustrated with actual photo- 
graphs of charming French interiors 
here and abroad. It gives in handy 
reference form suggestions and infor- 
mation on the selection of hangings 

and upholstery, fittings and 


a ; [Sairpreope | decoration. Also detailed 
The book “Eight Periods and | emeunem/ specifications for adapting 
Their meee , eae | seven other famous periods 
prepare y the Murphy to modern requirements. 
Varnish Company, contains a 
valuable, comprehensive | You will want a copy for 
chapter on French Influence : your file. A letter to us will 
in the Eighteenth Century. Eiaeners sO bring it. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


Newark, N.J. 
Chicago, IIl. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Montreal, Canada 
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Architects: 
Rankin, KELLoGG & CRANE 
General Contractors: 
RoypHousE-AREY Co. 


Contracting Painters: 
Woop-Srretcu & Co. 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS FINISHES 
Used exclusively on the new Elverson Building, Philadelphia 


HE new home of the Philadelphia Inquirer nish, Metalastic and other products. The build- 


is one of the most notable buildings of its ing has a white exterior with gold dome—it is 


kind in the world. It has a depth of an entire flood lighted at night. 
city block, is practically a block in width and The selection of the Sherwin-Williams prod- 
there is nearly as much of the building below ucts exclusively for the Elverson Building is 


ground as above. 

Sherwin-Williams finishes were used exclu- 
sively in this building including the owner’s 
palatial residence apartment on the top floor. 
Fully two carloads of material were used— 
SWP, Flat-Tone, Save-Lite Mill White, Old 
Dutch Enamel, Scar-Not Varnish, Rexpar Var- copy of the Architects’ Painting Guide. 


SHERWIN - WILLIAMS 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., 882 CANAL ROAD, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


indicative of the standards maintained through- 
out this remarkable structure. It was found that 
Sherwin-Williams had a product exactly suited 
to every surface in the building requiring fin- 
ishing. More specific details will be furnished 
promptly upon request. In writing, ask for a - 


© SW Co., 1935 THE 
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HIS Arch of Augustus at Rimini was built about 27 

A. D. for a beloved ruler and was once the entrance to 
the ancient walled city. Although out of the tourist’s accus- 
tomed path, Rimini is one of the most picturesque of Old 
World cities. What could be more appropriate than a 3 B 
Eldorado to catch and hold the spell of such a place! 


ELDORADO 


the master drawing pencil” 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Pencil Dept. 224-] Jersey City, N.J. 


SAMPLE OFFER Write for full-length free samples of ‘'The master drawing pencel”’ and of Dixon’s *‘BEST’’ Colored Pencils. 
In their field, the *‘BEST’’ Colored Pencils hold the same position of supremacy as Dixon's Eldorado. 
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G VEGETABLE OILS 
100 o FOSSIL GUMS 
/OT TURPENTINE 


Z 


ONE GALLON U. S. STANDARD MEASURE 


PIONEERS OF 100% Pure VARNISHES 
CHICAGO 


MARTINS VARNISH 


G0". PURE 


CONTAINS NO BENZINE OR ROSIN 


There is no adulteration in Martin’s 100% Pure Varnish. It 
is composed 100% of Pure—Old-Fashioned— Logical Var- 
nish materials; put together in the most modern and effi- 
ciently equipped varnish plant in this country. The results 


to you mean satisfied and permanent customers, increased 
demand and increased profit. 
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Mantel — 
PEPPERILL HOUSE. 


Showing cupboard at side. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


Hall— 
PEPPERILL HOUSE— 
Kittery, Maine. Built in 

the latter part of the 
seventeen-hundreds. 


EVOE Paint and Varnish Products 

have been highly regarded since 1754 
—more years than this country has been 
a republic. 

Consequently, the architect can exper- 
lence a sense of safety and confidence in 
specifying Devoe Paint and Varnish Prod- 
ucts which are backed by the 171 years’ 
experience of the oldest paint manufacturer 
in America. 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
Executive Offices: 1W.47thSt.,NewY ork City 


DEVOE 


PAINT AND VARNISH PRODUCTS 


At the completion of the series, reprints will be 
mailed to all architects who have requested them. 
Write, today. 


ARCHITECTURE*? 
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Here are five good reasons 
why you should specify & 


What to give? simplified 


fe ts BIRD’S 
= Neponset Black 


_ (Waterproof) 
TODHUNTER Building Paper 


G Oil pe : ; , *: 1 It is durable! 


Neponset Black hasa glistening, asphalt 


ANDIRONS & oruer FiRE- OV ae coated surface that keeps out drafts and 
PLACE EQUIPMENT ~ TRIVETS R=} dampness and serves as a permanent 

LETTER BoxES ~ LAMPS : barrier against the elements. 

Foot ScRAPERS ~ Door 2 It gives protection 
PORTERS ~ ASH TRAYS ae Neponset Black is thoroughly saturated 
BELLS, Etc. : and impregnated, through and through, 
—~J 4M with waterproofing asphalt. It makes a 
special cate rego ¥ bos Ce watertight covering over roof boards 
= : and should be used under slate, tile, 
Copies of interesting ‘old pane metal or asphalt shingles. 


the work of our own craftsmen 


! 
and not to be found elsewhere. 3 It saves money! 


Neponset Black back of stucco and un- 
414 Madison Avenue . New York der clapboards or shingles will make it 
possible to heat the house more eco- 
nomically than if it is sheathed with 
ordinary dry paper or notsheathedatall. 


4 It is odorless! 
Neponset Black may safely be specified 


For a Real paint J Tob for cold-storage use and for ice-houses. 


It has absolutely no odor. 


nothing i 1S equal to 5 Your contractor or builder can get 


Neponset Black in a mement’s notice 
a Jo re) od phe because it is in stock everywhere. Ask 
us to send you complete specifications 


for its use, or refer to SWEET’S. 


EGARDLESS of the claims 

made for paint spraying de- 
vices, Brushes are still the tools 
of Better Painting. 


Wherever long life, fine appear- 

ance and lasting protection BIRD Na SON ian 
are more desirable than a pos- seen sae 4 “4 
sible small saving in first cost, stablished 17 


Brushes must be used. EAST WALPOLE, MASS. 
And remember this — 
isis Colebraied Brethes Chicago Office and Plant, 1472 West 76th Street 
fh ams Superior Brushes New York Office, 295 Fifth Avenue 
Send for . have been preferred by Master Bird & Son, Ltd.. Hamilton, Ontario 


Painters for more than one hun- 


Illustrated Fe years. 
Literature Manufacturers of 
NEPONSET TWIN SHINGLES 


WHITING-ADAMS PAROID ROOFING 


BOSTON Bird’s Asphalt Twin Shingles, Four-in-one Shingles, 
and Shingle Design Roll Roofing; Bird’s Neponset 
Brush Manufacturers for over 117 years and the largestinthe World Board; Bird’s Neponset Rugs and Floor Coverings. 
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Redwood entrance—124 Santa Clara Ave., 
San Francisco, Cal. Morron and Garren, 
Architects, San Francisco. 


and Country Club, San Francisco,Ca 
Finished in Redwood. 


Geo. W. Kelham, Architect, 
San Francisco. 


Living Room—San Francisco Gol, 


Residence in Montecito, 
Santa Barbara,Cal. 


Music Room — All Red- 
wood finish, stained to rich 
rose-brown tone and 


finished in dull wax. 


Russell Ray, Architect, 
Chicago and 
Santa Barbara 


l. 


Or beautiful exteriors and interiors — 


REDWOOD 
Vv 


To architects and builders we will 

dly send a digest of ‘Technical 

ote No. 173” issued by the U. S. 
Forest Products Laboratory which 
assigns to Redwood the highest rating 
for durability of any commercially 
used wood, either hard or soft. Write 
for it and for our “Construction 
Digest”. 


EDWOOD makes and keeps exteriors beautiful be- 
cause it does not warp, shrink or swell—because it is 
permeated during growth with a natural preservative which 
protects it against fungus decay — because its uniform texture 
and freedom from pitch enable it to take and hold paint well. 


For interiors, Redwood’s rose-pink to reddish brown color, 
its immense variety of grain patterns and the satisfactory 
effects obtained with wax, stains and paint make it most 
desirable. It can be obtained in extra wide boards for 
special, one-piece panels. 


Because it resists rot, Redwood should be used wherever wood 
is exposed to the weather or to soil moisture—for shingles, 
siding and clapboards, foundation timbers, mudsills, door 
and window frames, mouldings, porch columns and exterior 
trim, cornices, railings and balusters, summer houses, gar- 
den furniture, pergolas and greenhouse construction. 


~ re Chhe Pacific Lumber Co. 


Ky 
A 


3063 McCormick Building 922 Pershing Sq. Building Robert Dollar Building 
332 So. Michigan Ave. 100 E. 42nd St. 311 California St. 
Chicago New York City San Francisco 
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SPECIFICATIONS 
——, : > See Pages 
Ng pene ee yn, S we, 1590 and 1591 
Bonn teiere fies Wi Ache Sweer's Caratooue 
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> Gl $800. 
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220 Fifth Avenue, New York ~ 
ae ww Chicago St. Louis a 
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SAVE 
by building this winter 


*R. I. W.” Quick-Done 
Makes It Practicable 


HIS “R. I. W.” product 

simplifies winter building 
by neutralizing the effects 
of winter weather. Its use 
makes winter building prof- 
itable. The primary pur- 
pose of this material is to 
prevent the freezing of the 
gauging water used incement 
mortar and concrete construc- 
tion; also to hasten the in- 
Ceaeeree 2ODUCTS: itial and final set, and pro- 


PLASTER, WOOD, and duce hydration at low tem- 
OTHER SUREACES perature. 


Write Dept. F for the facts. 


Y +. May 


TOCH BROTHERS 
ESTABLISHED 1848 INCORPORATED 1922 
Technical and Scientific Paint and Varnish Makers 
110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
Works: LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y., 


os at p= THE SPECIFIED BRAND 

Hi ue 

i Ce The Washable Wall Enamel 
’ 


Cn dant | Liquid Velvet is a high-grade, oil-base 
Tri flat wall enamel finish and should not 
be confused with water colors, calso- 
mine, or other finishes of a like nature. 
Liquid Velvet is thoroughly waterproof, 
permitting surfaces finished with it to 
be washed many times without danger 
of having them crack, chip, peel or fade. 


( 
yh _| VARNISH COMPANY 
y —— SOUTH BEND. INDIANA — 
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RODDIS DOORS 


Unselected Birch Door—with Type “B” Inlay of White Holly and Ebonized Wood 
HEN inlaid, Roddis Flush Doors present an 


enduring beauty obtainable only from finest 
woodwork. No unsightly panels or moldings mar these 
broad surfaces of natural wood. Any desired wood may 
be had to carry any specified finish; the inlay can be of 
your designing, 


This lasting beauty is assured forever by the Roddis 
guarantee that never will these Doors sag, warp, shrink, 


swell, separate nor check. ‘The exclusive Roddis con- 
struction, using waterproof glue throughout, prevents 


all such common door failings. And, moreover, they are 
sanitary, soundproof and fire-resisting. 


Roddis Flush Doors are the prevailing preference of in- 
formed architects for important modern buildings. In 
hospitals, hotels, schools, apartments, public buildings 
and homes they render a service no other door can equal. 


Full facts regarding these modern Doors and much help- 
ful door data are in our new 88-page reference catalog. 
Write for it today. 


RODDIS LUMBER & VENEER COMPANY, Marshfield, Wisconsin 


Branches in all principal cities throughout the world 


For A Quarter-Century the Largest Makers of Flush and French Doors 
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Middlesex Memorial Chapel, Concord, Mass. 
Appleton W. Cornell and Frank A. Sterns, Architects 
William Coulson and Company, Contractors 


EADING architects 
know that their ar- 
tistic conceptions 

must be expressed in terms 
of permanence if clients are 
to enjoy enduring: satisfac- 
tion. That is why, for 26 
years, they have been speci- 
fying Koll Lock-Joint 
Columns. Catalog I-47 
brings full details. Address 
Hartmann-Sanders Co., 2151 
Elston Ave., Chicago. East- 
ern officeand showroom, 6 E. 


39th Street, New York City. 
e 
HARTMANN:+SANDERS 


G-< 


Colonial © 


THEY CANNOT COME APART 


CURTIS WOODWORK 


Few items that enter into the construction of a 
building, be it the plainest small cottage or finest 
monumental structure, are more conspicuous to 
everyone than the millwork and interior finish. 


—Ross E. Stewart, 
in The American Architect 


It is because the Curtis Companies had this conception of 
the importance of woodwork that they sought the help of 
the architectural profession in designing the Curtis line. 


Trowbridge & Ackerman, of New York, were retained 
to design every item of Curtis Woodwork, from the smallest 
molding to the largest pieces of permanent furniture. Every 
design is carried, in standard sizes and suitable woods, 
ready for immediate shipment. This is the first and only 
line of architectural standardized woodwork available to 
the profession. 


Many architects have found a satisfactory solution of 
their millwork problems in using Curtis Woodwork. We 
will be glad to give you full information concerning our 
service to architects. 


THE CURTIS COMPANIES SERVICE BUREAU 


358 Curtis Building, Clinton, lowa 


Curtis, Towle & Paine Co. . . Lincoln, Nebraska 
Curtis Sash & Door Co. Sioux City, lowa 


Curtis, Towle & Paine Co. Topeka, Kansas 
Curtis & Yale Co. . A Wausau, Wisconsin 
Curtis Bros. & Co. Pane «: - « Clinton, lowa 
Curtis-Yale-Holland Co. . Minneapolis, Minn. 
Curtis Door & Sash Co. Chicago, Illinois 


Curtis Detroit Co. . . Detroit, Michigan 


Curtis Companies Incorporated 
Sales Offices: Pittsburgh, New York, Baltimore 


‘Beauty: “Durability: 


Economy 


in architectural design will most frequently find its best 
expression when 


is the material selected for the erection of all out-of-door struc- 
tures. “Every wood to its purpose” should be the guidin 

principle in specifying lumber. There may be a choice for load. 
bearing timbers, protected from dampness and where strength 
counts most. But, there can be only one decision where dura- 
bility under exposure is the determining factor—then experi- 
enced judgment counsels the use of ‘‘Tidewater” Cypress for 
such parts asthe PORCHES, SIDINGS, SASH, DOORS, 
SHINGLES, CORNICES, and EXTERIOR TRIM of HOUSES, 
Also, for such structures as PERGOLAS, FENCES, GARAGES, 
BARNS and other OUTBUILDINGS. 

For further data see Sweet’s Catalogue or write us. We have some 


very interesting and authentic information on the longevity of 
‘*Tidewater’’ Cypress ; likewise, on tupelo, the hard-wear flooring. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASS’N 


€ 1234 Poydras Building, New Orleans, La. 
~ a or 1234 Graham Building, Jacksonville, Fla. ll hor 


—— mule 


Insist on Trade-marked “TIDEWATER” CYPRESS, Accept no other, 
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Long-Bell Oak Flooring 


HE widespread use of Long-Bell trade-marked 
oak flooring is proof of its durability, beauty 
and economy. 


Safeguards in the manufacture of this flooring 
assure Maximum construction economy, particu- 
larly in laying and finishing costs. 


Long-Bell trade-marked oak flooring is made to 
give lasting satisfaction to architect and builder 
alike. Sold by retail lumber dealers. 


THE LONG-BEULL LUMBER COMPANY 


R. A. LONG BLDG. Lumbermen Since 1875 KANSAS CITY, MO. 


eLL 
Seager 


Douglas Fir Lumber and Timbers; Southern Pine Lumber and Timbers; 
Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, Posts, Poles, Ties, Guard-Rail 
Posts, Piling; Southern Hardwood Lumber and 
Timbers; Oak Flooring; California White 
Pine Lumber; Sash and Doors. 
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Mr. Sydney Sterling 
FE charge of Equipment and coat Says 3 


tenance, LOS ANGELES BILTMORE 


“30,000 PIECES OF LAUNDRY GO THRU 
OUR PFAUDLER CHUTE DAILY—THIS 
INSTALLATION SAVES THE SERVICE OF 
4 EMPLOYEES BESIDES SERIOUS CON- 
GESTION ON FREIGHT ELEVATORS” 


The Glass Lined Laundry Chute has as much reason for being in- 
stalled in the up-to-date hotel, apartment or hospital, as has the ob- Mr. Sydney Sterling, in 
Bottom Section of viously necessary mail chute. In fact from the view point of the build- Charge of Equipment and 
Pfaudler Chute — ing operator, it is even more important inasmuch as it eliminates com- Maintenance, Los Angeles 
Los Angeles Bilt- pletely an item of direct expense—viz., the disposal of soiled linen Biltmore. One of the many 
enthusiastic supporters of 


more, Los Angeles, and laundry. 
Cal. the Pfaudler Chute. 


‘‘Keep Down Laundry Expense 
By Putting Up a’ Pfaudler Chute’”’ 


“PFAUDLER” 
217 Cutler Bldg., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Gentlemen :— 

Send me your new booklet describing the Pfaudler Glass Lined 
Laundry Chute. I am preparing plans for 
(State nature of building) 
Street City 
A. F. 12-25 


és» PFAUDLER GLASS LINED LAUNDRY CHUTE 


—' 2 y, 
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“BEAUTIFUL BiRCH FOR BEAUTIFUL WOODWORK” 


Beautiful 


birch 


ma “Beautiful birch’ has 
WOMEN’S DORMITORY, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS really special advan- 


J. M. White, Archited 


Built of “*Western’’ Cloister Brick, Red Range 


Pe eden 5 tages for HOSPITALS 
JOISTE are made in distinc- 
tive and beautiful red and brown ranges, —beauty, hardness, 


and have been extensively used in all types of 


structures; from residences to public buildings. versa t 1 li ty of use ; 
Che quality of CLoisrER Brick is best evi- very low absorbency, 


denced by the fact that our production greatly 


increases from year to year, and is constantly durability and—well 


going into a wider range of territory. . 
CLotsTeR Brick is an impervious shale the rest areriee the 
brick, with a rich, soft, velvety texture, that e : 
is in no sense extreme, but gives life to the birch book for which 
wall surface. ‘ 
Descriptive Booklet, sent on request Will you please Write? 


WESTERN BRICK COMPANY THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 


Danville, Illinois 
205 F. R. A. Building Oshkosh, Wis. 


CAPACITY OVER ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIVE MILLION A YEAR 
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Have You, loo, Been | Tec Dat on 
6 ° aying Oa oors 
Disappointed? 


CREAR, 


7.—LAYING PARQUETRY 
FLOORING 


Preparatory to laying Parquetry 
Oak Flooring, the sub-floor should 
be thoroughly dry and swept to 
remove all dirt, dust, shavings, 
nails, and other refuse. The sub- 
floor should then be covered with 
a good grade of moisture-proof pa- 
per as described in article number 
four of this series. Also see same 
article relative to framing in the 
fireplaces. 


METHOD OF LAYING 


Parquetry floors are usually laid 
with a margin of strip flooring as 
a border around the walls. The 
width of the margin of strip floor- 
ing used depends upon the size 
of the room and squares used, 

The laying of Parquetry Floor- 
ing can be started in the center 
of the room (Figure 1) and thus 


Nother Oak Compares 
with Appalachian Oak 


i F , 
iy 


Fig. 1 


Ritter Parquetry Oak Floor in home 
of Young Men’s Hebrew Association, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Note enlarged 
panel shown at right. 


be successfully laid when much 
care is used, 

If the room is not perfectly 
square this method will tend to 
equalize the margin. Also it can 
be started from corner by squar- 
ing up same, (Figure 2). 


WHA a conscientious de- grown. The fine, subdued 
sire to obtain the best grain, even texture, uniform 
in Oak flooring many architects color and faultless match and 
specify “Clear” grade—only to finish of Ritter Appalachian 
be disappointed with the result. Oak Flooring result directly 
That is because inthe standard from excellent growth condi- 
rules for grading consideration tions on well drained mountain 
is given only to such defects as_ slopes, and painstaking care in 
knots, sap and wormholes; no manufacture. 


consideration being given to Only the growth conditions exist- 


the character of the grain, ing in the Appalachian highlands 
texture and color of the wood. can assure you these beauties in the 

material; RITTER methods further 
Oak flooring varies in both assure you of the best in its manu- 


cording to the conditions under es : 2 see Sion a a 


which the Oak timber was disappointed with results. 


Borper OF Strip FLoorinG 


AK 


XXXS 


The laying of the herringbone 
pattern is usually started from the 
center of the room. (Figure 3). 


ASS 


XX 


Borper OF §trip FLoorinG 


Slip tongue should be used on 
all blocks where the grooves come 
together. 


KINDS OF NAILS REQUIRED 


Each niece of Parquetry Floor- 
ing should be nailed with two 
nails, one nail near each end at 
a distance of one-fourth the length 
of the piece from the end, 

Some floor layers use ‘‘skip- 


REMEMBER —In the standard rules for grading Oak Flooring consideration is given 
to such imperfections as knots, worm holes, sap, splits, and similar defects, but consid- 


: : ; : nailing’’ on short length par- 
eration is not given to grain, texture or color; therefore, to be assured of beautiful Oak quetry. When well done this 


floors, it is necessary, in addition to specifying the grade desired, to also specify that the 
flooring ordered must be manufactured from Appalachian Oak. The easiest and surest 


way of securing a satisfactorily finished floor is to insist on RITTER Appalachian 
Oak Flooring. 


method is not objectionable, but 
the use of two nails is preferable. 

The use of 7d cut casing nails 
is recommended, Under no con- 
ditions use wire nails. The nails 
should be driven at a 45° to 55° 
angle. 


_ On margin strips which have to 

am be face nailed 10d wire finish nails 

a should be used, countersunk and 

puttied over. 

- li; ALLOWANCE FOR EXPANSION 
RITTER 1) AT WALLS 

LUMBER CO.. ! LMF It is important that at least 4” 

Columbus, Ohio. = (3¢\ APPALACHIAN OAK Bont herein the nae 


room between the wall and _ the 
hardwood floor to allow room for 
the expansion of the finished floor, 


Gentlemen: a ase 


Kindly send me, with- xe 
out obligation, your booklet *S 


FLOORING 


< should it absorb some dampness. 
os ee se ro gc : Q 4, BUT Lhe This mpeee is covered by the quar. 
riority of Ritter Appalachian Oa! AE : - - ter round or base molding, 

Flooring and other valuable informa- Dr EE . 

ton on how to properly say flooring. STi Se Mail the coupon for 

tA J This is the seventh ar F 
MME GS a anpsn asd ovontehs ses qeade ese < ne complete information this series. See aeeettan uaa 
do 3 f regarding RitterAppa- American Architect Specification ¢ 

Ciao acne ch nee dgnak en aesoa sing ass sea ciisicsale ee ~s lachian Oak Flooring Manual for complete information. 


Address...... Sab awelts nhs cae 4ae baew sce kes Ka occa hoe AF-12 


Vea i EME OIE 
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Special Model D Electrically 
Operated Hoist at 
Penn Charter School, 
Phila.,Pa. 


Zantzinger 
Borie pat 
Architects 


- — 
‘ns ® | = 1 


Ff 


nate 2% - 


Built for long, hard usage! 
Catalog upon request 


SWEET’S 


19th Architectural Catalog pp. 2399-2407 
20th Architectural Catalog pp. 2625-2633 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN _, 


New York 


Season's Greetings 
S THE OLD YULETIDE SEASON 


rolls around again, let us pause a 


little in our business activities and, re- 
membering the significance and solemnity 
of the greatest of holidays, extend to one 
another the old, old wish: 

A Merry Christmas and 
A Happy and Prosperous New Year 


W.F. DOUGHERTY & SONS, INC. 


Manufacturers Since 1852 
Dougherty’s “Superior” Kitchen Equipment 
1009 Arch Street Philadelphia 


OTIS 


FOR NEARLY THREE QUARTERS OF A CENTURY 


THE WORLD'S WORD 


FOR 


ELEVATOR SAFE 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


| LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL te 


December, 1925 


December, 1925 
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Hydrex-SANIFLOR Deadening Fe/t 
On Studding in Partitions 


A 
Sees 4 


Hydrex-SANIFLOR 
And Undersiak 
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Double-layer 
ROOFING FELT 


YDREX double-layer roofing 

felt is manufactured especially 
for use where Slate or Tile is specified 
for the roofing. “Hydrex” consists of 
two sheets of saturated felt with the 
top surface coated; between the felt 
there is a layer of flexible asphaltic 


compound. This compound tenaciously 
hugs the nails so that water-tightness is 
absolutely assured. 

Hydrex Double-Layer Roofing Felt 
is also used as insulation under tin and 
copper, either on roof or siding, and as 
a water-tight floor inter-lining. 


Hydrex Waterproof Building Paper 


This Building Paper gives that resistance 
to dampness and wind penetration so 
essential in small house 
construction. It is ap- 
plied under clapboard, 


HYDREX 


shingle, stucco, slate and tile. Hydrex 
Building Paper is saturated, and coated 
on both sides, with oils 
' and bitumen, and con- 
: \\ tains no acid or tar. 


ASPHALT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Waterproof Felt, Cloth, Burlap, Building Papers, Deadening Felts, Roofings, Paints, etc. 


Specialists in 
Structural Waterproofing, Insulation and Soundproofing 


120 Liberty Street, New York 


Chicago 


Philadelphia 


PRI TITLLIIILILILILILILILI ELIT III ILI C DIME ETC ET  T 
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The Straus Roll Call 
of 1925 


Wri Be. from any angle, the operations of S. W. 
STRAUS & CoO. for 1925 in the field of first mort- 
gage real estate financing form themselves into impres- 
sive outlines. 


I 
Ue 


Our operations have covered 35 large cities in fifteen 
states and the Dominion of Canada, extending from 
Toronto and Seattle on the north to Tampa and Los 
Angeles on the south. | 


The projects financed range in size from $250,000 for a 
suburban apartment house to $10,000,000 for a great 
New York office building; from $300,000 for a ware- 
house to $8,000,000 in literally lifting a great Chicago 
industry from one section of the city and creating for it 
a finer, larger and more profitable location. 


The 1925 roll call of Straus-financed buildings speaks 
eloquently for the financial strength, knowledge and 
experience of the House, and as well for principals, 
architects and builders everywhere who have reposed 
their confidence in it. 


We are always interested in loans of 
$250,000 upward, either as permanent 
financing of structures to be built or for 
completed buildings of the better type. 
Write today for our booklet,“The Straus 
Plan of Finance”. Address our 


LOAN DEPARTMENT 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 » INVESTMENT BONDS * INCORPORATED 


STRAUS BUILDING Straus Burtpinc Straus BUILDING 
565 Fifth Ave.,at 46th St. 79 Post Street Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 
New Yorx SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


43 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 


Co., Ine, 


iil NM 


——__—_—_ 
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Selected List of Manufacturers’ Publications 


FOR THE SERVICE OF ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, 


DECORATORS, AND CONTRACTORS 


The publications listed in these columns are the most important of those issued by leading manufacturers identified with the 
building industry. They may be had without charge, unless otherwise noted, by applying on your business stationery to The 
Architectural F orum, 383 Madison Ave., New York, or the manufacturer direct, in which case kindly mention this publication. 


ACOUSTICS 
Johns-Manville, Inc., Madison Ave. & 41st St., New York, N. Y. 
Architectural Acoustics. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. 
Treatise on the correction of architectural acoustics in 
Churches, schools, hospitals. office buildings and other places. 
Rubberstone Corporation, 1400 Broadway, New York City. 
Sound Reflections. Brochure. 12 pp. 5% x 8 in. A valuable 
little work on acoustics. 


ASH HOISTS—ELECTRIC AND HAND POWER 
Gillis eoghegan, 544 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. 4 
General Catalog. 814 x 11] in. 20 pp. Fully illustrated. Contains 
specifications in two forms (with manufacturers’ name and 
without). Detail % in. scale for each telescopic model and 
special material-handling section. 
The Man-Saving Load Lifter. 5% x 8% in. 8 pp. 
Describes G&G Telescopic and Non-Telescopic 
handling material in factories. 


BOILERS—See Heating Equipment 


BRICK 
Acme Brick Company, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Series No. 1 

Architectural designs rendered in Acme Brick. Booklet. 
11 x 8% in. Illustrated. A series of 48 photogravures showing 
architectural designs rendered in Acme brick. Illustrations 
show the various types of buildings erected in the Southwest 
in recent years. Sent free to architects applying on their 
office stationery. ; ’ 

American epg Brick Association, 1751 Peoples Life Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The Story of Brick. Third Edition. Booklet. 7 x 9% in. 55 
pp. Illustrated. Presents the merits of face brick from struc- 
tural and artistic standpoints. Tables of comparative costs. 

The Home of Beauty. Fourth Edition. Book. 8 x 10 in, 72 
pp. Color plates. Presents fifty designs for small face brick 
houses submitted in national competition by architects. Text 
by Aymar Embury II, Architect. Price 50c. 

“English Precedent for Modern Brickwork.” A book of plates 
and measured drawings of Tudor and Gothic brickwork with 
a few recent variations of modern architects in the spirit of 


Illustrated. 
Hoists for 


the old work. Price $2.00. 100 pp. Illustrated. 8% x ll 
inches. : 
Architectural Details in Brickwork. Series 1, 2, 3. 8% x 11 in. 


Very useful to the architect or draftsman. Sent free to archi- 
tects applying on their office stationery. To others $1.50. 


BUILDERS 
Longacre Engineering & Construction Co., 
Avenue, New York City. 
Send for latest information. 


BUILDING FINANCE 
S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

The Straus Plan of finance is an attractively prepared booklet 
of 30 pages 6 x 9 inches in size, which summarizes the plan 
under which S. W. Straus & Co. finance modern office building, 
apartment house, residential hotel and other types of con- 
struction. It is illustrated with sketches of buildings through- 
out the United States which secure bond issues purchased by 
S. W. Straus & Co. 


BUILDING STONE—See Stone, Building 
BUILDING, STANDARD STEEL 


Inc., 345 Madison 


Truscon Steel Company, 250 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
Truscon Standard Building Catalog. 8% x 11 in. 48 pp. Con- 
tains data and illustrations. 
BUILDING, STEEL PRODUCTS FOR 
Massillon Steel Joist Company, The, Massillon, Ohio. 
Massillon Bar Joists. Pamphlet, 8% x 1l in. 8 pp. Illustrated. 


Pamphlet containing general information descriptive of Mas- 
sillon Bar Joist Fireproof Floor Construction, with cuts show- 
ing methods of construction and photographs of installations. 
Detailed Dimensions, Safe Loading Tables, Details of Construc- 
tion. Catalog. 8% x 1lin. 32 pp. Illustrated. 
Catalog contains complete detailed information 
Massillon Bar Joist Structural Unit. 
National Steel Fabric Co., Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Building a Permanent Home. Brochure 4 x 9 in. 20 pp. Discusses 
the use of steel materials in domestic buildings in a way likely 
to interest architects and builders. 
Sales Manual. Loose leaf, 8% x 11 ins. Complete data and 
specifications regarding the use of this company’s products. 
Truscon Steel Company, 250 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
Truscon Data Book. Catalog. 3% x 6 in. 128 pp. Illustrated. 
Contains complete information with illustrations on Truscon 
reinforcing steel, steel windows, metal lath, standard buildings, 
concrete inserts, steel joists, pressed steel stamping and chem- 
ical products. 


CARPETS, IMPORTED 


about each 


Kent-Costikyan Trading Company, Inc., 484 Fifth Ave., New 
Work N= ¥. 
Rugs. Catalog. 934 x 6%. 56 pp. Illustrated. Illustrates and 


describes an unusual collection of Oriental and Occidental rugs 
with stock list. 


CEMENT . 
Louisville Cement Co., 315 Guthrie St., Louisville, Ky. : 
Brixment. Booklet. 7% x 5 in. 16 pp. Illustrated. Brixment, 


what it is, what it does, how it does it and why. 


‘CONDUIT 


National Metal Molding Co., 1113 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bulletin of all National Metal Molding Products. In correspon- 
dence folder. 9% x 11% in. 
Sheraduct. Circular. 5 x 8 in. 
Flaxsteel. Circular. 5 x 8 in. 


CONSTRUCTION, FIREPROOF 
Massillon Steel Joist Co., Massillon, Ohio. 
Massillon Bar Joists. Brochure, 8% x 11 in. Illustrated. Full 
data regarding the steel used for construction of floors in fire- 
proof buildings of various kinds. 


National Fire Proofing Co., 250 Federal St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Standard Fire Proofing Bulletin 171. 8% x 11 in. 32 pp. 
trated. A treatise on fireproof floor construction. 

National Steel Fabric Co., Union Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Booklet Fireproofing Structural Steel, Booklet, 12 pp., 8% x 11 
ins. Illustrated. Deals fully with use of steel for fireproofing 
concrete, and of steel fabric for beam and column wrapping. 

Northwestern Expanded Metal Co., 1234 Old Colony Building, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Northwestern Expanded Metal Products. Booklet. 8% x 1034 in. 
16 pp. Fully illustrated, and describes different products of this 
company, such as Kno-burn metal lath, 20th Century Corrugated. 
Plaster-Sava and Longspan lath channels, etc. 

DAMPPROOFING 


Philip Carey Co., Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Architects’ Specifications for Carey Built-Up Roofing. Booklet. 
8 x 1034 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Complete data to aid in 
specifying the different types of built-up roofing to suit the 
kind of roof construction to be covered. 

Carey Built-Up Roofing for Modern School Buildings. Booklet. 
8 x 10% in. 32 pp. Illustrated. A study of school buildings 
of a number of different kinds and the roofing materials 
adapted for each. 


Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., 116 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Specification Sheet, 8% x 11 in. Descriptions and specifications 
of compounds for dampproofing interior and exterior surfaces. 


Toch Brothers, 110 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
Specifications for Dampproofing, Waterproofing, Enameling and 
Technical Paint. Complete and authoritative directions for use 
of an important line of materials. 


DOORS AND TRIM, METAL 


The American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 

Illustrated pamphlet describing use and adaptability of Extruded 
Architectural Bronze Shapes for. metal window trames, doors, 
grilles, counter screens, etc. 

The Compound & Pyrono Door Company, St. Joseph, Mich. 

Pyrono Handbook for Architects and Contractors. 8% x 11 in. 
16 pp. Contains full information regarding Pyrono Firepoof 
Veneered Doors and Trim, with complete details and specifica- 
tions. 7 

Pyrono details in sheet form for tracing. 

pee Metallic Door Company, 425 Buffalo St., Jamestown, 


Illustrated. 
Illustrated. 


Illus- 


Architectural Catalog. 10 x 14 in. 46 pp. 11 sections. Illustrated. 
Catalog showing the regular styles and types of hollow metal 
doors and interior trim. Various types of frames: and other 
architectural shapes also illustrated. 

Buildings as They Should Be. Booklet 7% x 10% in. A lavishly 
illustrated publication giving data and views of buildings of 
different kinds equipped with Dahlstrom doors and trim. 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl. 

Fire Doors and Hardware, Booklet. 8% x 1l in. & pp. Illus- 
trated. Describes entire line of tin-clad and corrugated fire 
doors, complete with automatic closers, track hangers and all 
the latest equipment—all approved and labeled by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 

DRAFTING MATERIALS 
American Lead Pencil Company, 220 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

VENUS Pencil in Mechanical Drafting. Booklet C20. 6 x 9 in. 
16 pp. Illustrated. Describes the many possibilities of the 
VENUS for technical drawing. 

Catalog, 34 x 8% in. 25 pp. 
holders, erasers, etc. 

DUMBWAITERS 
Sedgwick Machine Works, 151 West 15th St., New York. 

Catalog and Service Sheets. Standard specifications, plans and 

prices for various types, etc. 44 x 8% in. 60 pp. Illustrated. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Frank Adam Electric Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Catalog No. 32—1924 Panelboards—Steel Cabinets. 48pp. 734 x 10% 
in. Illustrates and describes Safety Type Sectionally Con- 
structed Panelboards, together with complete catalog listings. 

The Edwm F. Guth Co., 2615 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Brascolite Catalog No. 10. 10% x 8 in. 28 pp. Illustrated. Catalog 
listing Brascolite fixtures in wide variety of plain and deco- 
rative types. Contains information of value in planning a 
lighting installation. 

Bank and Office Building Catalog. 10% x 8 in. 16 pp. Illustrated. 
Catalog listing a selected line of fixture equipment for appli- 
cation to all outlets in bank or office buildings or similar 
buildings. 

Architectural Bulletins, Series of 5. 10% x 8 in. 28-64-44-28-44 pp. 
Illustrated. A series of five bulletins, each treating upon the 
application of lighting to one particular class of service. Hos- 


Illustrated. Describes pencils, 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS—Continued from page 87 


FLOORING—Continued 


Armstrong’s Cork Tile. Revised Edition. Booklet. 24 pp. 5x7 
in. Illustrated in color. Contains complete specifications. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT—Continued 


_ Banks and Office Buildings; Schools, Colleges and 
. M. C. A. Buildings; Church and Fraternal Buildings; Com- 


WE ccc ddcedeeeddedecaddddest, | 


mercial Servic.e 

Special Hospital Catalog. 10% x 8 in. 9 pp. Illustrated. Illus- 
trates a special selection of fixture equipment for hospital use 
including types suitable for all outlets. 

Hart & Hegeman Mfg. Co., The, 342 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 

The Line of Least Heslotancn Catalog R. 10% x 7% in. 152 pp. 
Illustrated. Complete display of switches, sockets, accessories 
and wiring devices with brief description. 

A new H & H Switch... Leaflet. 3% x 6 in. 4 pp. Illustrated. 


Doctor’s Call, “In” and “Out” Fire Alarm, Watchman’s Clock 


Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Armstrong’s Cork Tile Floors. Booklet, 30 pp. 7% x 10% in. An 
illustrated work on cork flooring. 
Armstrong Cork Co. (Linoleum Division), Lancaster, Pa. 
Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors. Catalog. 8% x 1l in. 36 pp. Color 
plates. A technical treatise on linoleum, including table of 
asters and weights and specifications for installing linoleum 
oors. 
Decorative Linoleum Floors. Portfolio of Color Plates. 11% x 15 


ing and taking care of linoleum. 


L/L cca 


ZZ, 


72 = in. 16 pp. Color plates. 
lentannie new H & H composition base push switch of De Armstrong’s Linoleum Pattern Book, 1925. Catalog. 3% x 6 
Tumbler Switches. Booklet. 334 x 6 in. 6 pp. Illustrated. Shows a} Sai PP. es Dogon Me ony = ul — of all patterns 
complete line of H & H Tumbler Switches. 2 ey Sant a Book carpet he a, ah oe aoa : ll N 
NN Architects’ Handbook of H & H Wiring Devices. Booklet 8% Quality ser sdein c ath a a S78 fs = li mete oe N 
NS 1l in. 16 pp. ‘Written by an Architect for Architects.” gauges and thicknesses in the /irmstrong Une Of Bugleams N 
\ 8 aA a ae waigh Awibes Streck., Doataat 12. CWise. Detailed Directions for Laying and a for Linoleum. Hand- . N 
© MBignaiing Systems for Hospitals. ‘Brochure. 84% 11 in. 42-pp. | Book, 8.3.7 in. 48 pp. Instructions. for linoleum layers and” \ 
N Illustrated. Contains complete data covering Nurse’s Call, y y XS 
S 
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: 1s aia floor material; as follows:— NS 
mag onlliggp sce ne} pr vtinin Dement 9, po wll hes peeeiens Bebe serene lee apis the ‘oie and proper use \ 
pe ‘ ‘ ; Il. of this durable, economical material. ef N 
gir whee ror ore: (a 9b ry bi lg Jams a “aerge ge gear a Nbc Treadlite Tile. Shows a variety of colors and patterns of this N 
and equipment of school cafeterias with photographs of installa- adaptable cork composition flooring. \ £ thi N 
tion and plans for standardized outfits. Was: : aes bt LN pn escription and color plates of this super- N 
Kitchen Equipment. Booklet. 9x6in. Illustrated. otographs 4 , i or. ; N 
and Pberarvernes of Hotel, Club and Hospital kitchens with Linoleum Specifications. Folder, 84 x 11 in. 8 pp. Standard N 
treatise on plans and equipment of efficient kitchens. specifications for installation of battleship linoleum, with N 
Electric Kitchen Equipment. Booklet. 8% x 11% in. Illustrated. detailed description and explanation. Also includes copy of N 
Photographs and descriptions of PIX ‘“Master-Made” ranges, Federal Government Specification No. 209. eee N 
ovens, etc., for Hotels and Restaurants. Practical Working Specifications for installing battleship linoleum N 
Simplex Wire & Cable Co., 201 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. treadlite tile, and cork tile. , N 
Simplex Manual Catalog and Reference Book, 6% x 4% in. 92 pp. Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co., Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas N 
N Contains in addition to information regarding Simplex prod- City, Mo. ; : : N 
N ucts, tables and data for the ready reference of architects, Bloxonend Flooring. Booklet 34 x 6%4 in. 20 Ba Jllustrated. 
N electrical engineers. and contractors. Describes uses and adaptability of Bloxonend Flooring to con- N 
N Specification No. 2053. For Simcore Wires and Cables. Various crete, wood or steel construction, and advantages over loose N 
N sizes of Conductor-Rubber Insulation. wood blocks. 3 p — ; N 
N Western Electric Co., 195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. File Folder. 934 x 85 in. For use in connection with A. I. A. \ 
N Western Electric Inter-Phones for Apartment Houses. Booklet. system of filing. Contains detailed information on _ Boxonend N 
\ 5% x 6% in. 16 pp. Illustrated. Illustrates and describes use Flooring in condensed, loose-leaf form for specification writer N 
N of Inter-Phones in Apartment Houses. and drafting room. Literature embodied in folder includes N 
N Installing and Maintaining Western Electric Inter-Phones. In standard Specification Sheet covering the use of Boxonend in N 
N addition to giving general information on layout of system, general industrial service and Supplementary Specification N 
N details are supplied on individual Inter-Phone Systems, listing Sheet No. 1, which gives detailed description and explanation \< 
N battery and wiring requirements. of an approved method for installing Bloxonend in gymnasiums, N 
N ELEVATORS armories, drill ey and similar locations where maximum N 
\ Elevator Supplies Co., Inc., Hoboken, N. J. resiliency is required. : : ‘ XS 
N Sateicstcne for Elevator Guide Rails. Folder 8% x 11 in. Duraflex Company, Inc., 11 Pleasant Street, Baltimore, Md. N 
N Form S. A.-435. Why They Used It in One of Boston’s Finest Buildings. N 
N A Brief Catalog. Brochure 8% x ll in. 16 pp. Typical of ‘Character of One of the 13 Original States. N 
N Valuable for anyone interested in elevators. é pnateaed, ques brochures, 5% x 8% in., giving data on N 
\ Otis Elevator Company, 260 Eleventh Ave., New York, N. Y. “Duraflex” floors. : A N 
N Otis Push Button Controlled Blevetore:, Dee yire emg ar fee aaseay Easy area here a Folder. 4 pp. 8% x 11 in. on \ 
N } in. Illustrated. Full details of machines, motors an oor covering material. : 
N SS Sy 2 mat a ! Specifications for Sub-Floors for ._ Duraflex,” Folder. 11 pp. \ 
N Otis Geared and Gearless Traction Elevators of All Types. De- 8% x 11 in. on base for laying ‘“Duraflex. we : N 
\ scriptive leaflets. 8% x 11 in. Illustrated. Full details of Test of Floorings. Folder. 2 pp. Report of Flooring Committee 
N machines, motors and controllers for these types. of American Hospital, Association. N 
N Escalators. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 22 pp. Illustrated. Describes Muller Co., Franklyn R., Waukegan, Ill. , 12). XN 
N use of escalators in subways, department stores, theaters and Asbestone Composition Flooring. Circular. 8% x 1l in. Descrip- N 
N industrial buildings. Also includes elevators and dock elevators. tions and Specifications. foe | 
N Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill. Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. ; ‘i N 
N Elevators. Booklet. 8% x ll in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Describes Filing Folder. 8% x 1134 in. 27 pp. Illustrated with drawings. N 
NN complete line of “Ideal” elevator door hardware and checking Specification data for architects. N 
N devices. also automatic safety devices. Ritter Lumber Co., W. M., Columbus, Ohio. N 
N Sedgwick Machine Works, 151 West 15th St., New York, N. Y Ritter Oak Flooring, brochure 5 x 7 in. 31 pp. Illustrated. 
Catalog and descriptive pamphlets, 444 x 8% in. 70 pp. IIlus- Excellent data on floors of different kinds and of various woods. N 
trated. Descriptive pamphlets on hand power freight elevators, Beauty Begins in the Forest. N 
sidewalk elevators, automobile elevators, etc. Large illustrated folder on modern flooring. N 
ENAMELING Rodd Company, The, Century Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. N 
Toch Brothers, 110 East 42nd Street, New York City. Redwood Block Floor. Booklet. 4 x 9 in. Illustrated. Contains 
Specifications for Dampproofing, Waterproofing, Enameling and technical information on Rodd Floors of California Redwood 
Technical Painting. Complete and authoritative directions for Blocks. Also specifications: ’ N 
use of an important line of materials. Rubberstone Corporation, 1400 Broadway, New York City. : N 
N FIRE DOORS—See Doors, Windows and Trim, Metal Rubberstone; A Tile Flooring. Pamphlet. 4 pp. 8% x 11 in. N 
N Ron alee Coun F f Describes and illustrates a flooring material. 
N FIREPROOFING. ee truction, Fireproo! : Specifications for Rubberstone Floors. Pamphlet. 4 pp. 8% x \ 
N The General Fireproofing Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 11 in. Complete specifications for floor of Rubberstone Tile. N 
N Fireproofing Handbook, 64 pp. 8% x 11 in. Illustrated. Gives Stedman Products Company, South Braintree, Mass. 
N methods of construction, specifications, data on Herringbone Stedman Reinforced Rubber Flooring. Booklet, 8 x 10 in., bound 
N ee a Pasar an ang steel lumber, in “loose leaf” fashion. Discusses rubber flooring for buildings 
\ National Steel Fabric Co., Union Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. U. s. Gnomes meager 
N Booklet Fireproofing Structural Steel. Booklet. 12 pp. 8% x ll Pyrobar Floor Tile. Folder. 814 x 11 in. Illustrated. Data on 
N ins. Illustrated. Deals fully with use of steel for fireproofing building floors of hollow tile, and tables on floor loading. 
\ conerete, and of steel fabric for beam and column wrapping. U. S. Rubber Co., 1790 Broadway, Wow Wack 
N FLOOR HARDENERS (CHEMICAL) ‘ : Period Adaptations for Modern Floors. Brochure. 8 x 11 in, 
N Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., 116 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 60 pvp. Richly illustrated. A valuable work on the use of 
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and Telephone Systems. ’ 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., Boston and Chicago. P 
Bank signal and alarm systems. Brochure. 48 pp. 8% x 11 in. 
Illustrated. An invaluable work on protective and other ap- 
yliance for banks. 
Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. ; 
Principle and Proof. Booklet. 48 pp. Illustrated. Describes a 
standard voltage automatic electric power and light plant for 


Lapidolith, the liquid chemical hardener. Complete sets of 
specifications for every building type in which concrete floors 
‘are used, with descriptions and results of tests. 


FLOORING : 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., 132 24th St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Linotile Floors for Public and Semi-Public Buildings, 74 x 10% 


in. 3% pp. ; . 
Linotile Floors for Residences. 734 x 10% in. 32 pp. 


Business Floors. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 48 pp. Illustrated in color. 
Explains use of linoleum for offices, stores, etc., with repro- 
ductions in color of suitable patterns, also specifications and 
instructions for laying. 

Bonded Floors Company, Inc. Division of Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., 
1421 Chestnut st., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The “Distinctive Floors” Series. Four pamphlets 734 x 10% in. 

Illustrated in full color, each describing and picturing a resilient 


rubber tile for flooring in interiors of different historic styles. 
FOLDING PARTITIONS : 
Wilson Corporation, J. G., 11 East 36th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Sectionfold_and Rolling Partitions and Hygienic School Ward- 
robes. Catalog No. 37. Booklet 8% x 11 in. 40 pp. Itlus- 
trated. Describes the uses of rolling and sectional partitions, 
particularly in schools and churches. Also the installation of 
Wilson school wardrobes. 
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aconda 
Installation — 


York & Sawyer, Architects, speci- 
fied and used Anaconda Brass 
Pipe for the new First National 
Bank Building, Boston. 


*» Anaconda Brass Pipe cannot rust 
or clog with rust deposits. It is 
guaranteed sound and_ physically 
perfect by the world’s largest 

_ manufacturers of Copper, Brass 

and Bronze. It may be used in 
‘ relatively smaller sizes than iron 

E or steel pipe— because rust can- 

not reduce the internal diameter 

- of Anaconda Brass Pipe. 


fag [HE AMERICAN Brass COMPANY 
: ‘ GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


Canadian Mill: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED 
New Torento, Ont. 


Offices and Agencies: New York, Chicago, Boston, , 
Philadelphia, Providence Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, New Orleans, San Francisco 


Mills and Factories: Ansonia, Conn., Torrington, Conn., 
Waterbury,Conn., Buffalo, N.Y., Hastings-on-Hudson,N.Y. 
Kenosha, Wis. 


ANACONDA Brass P1PE 


Installed by leading Plumbing Contractors 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS—Continued from page 88 


FURNACES—See Heating Equipment. 
FURNITURE 


American Seating Co., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. | 
Ars Ecclesiastica Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 48 pp. Lllustrations of 
church fitments in carved wood. 
Theater Chairs. Booklet.: 6 x 9 in. 48 pp. 
theater chairs. 

Kensington Mfg. Company, 41 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
Photographs and full description of hand-made furniture in all 
the period styles, furnished in response to a specific inquiry. 
Illustrated booklet indicative of the scope, character and decora- 
tive quality of Kensington furniture mailed on request. 
White Door Bed Company, The, 130 North Wells Street, Chicago, 

Ill. 

Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 20 pp. Illustrated. Describes and illus- 
trates the use of ‘“‘White’’ Door Bed and other space-saving 
devices. 


GARAGE EQUIPMENT ; ; AY oe: 
Ramp Buildings Corporation, 21 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Illustrations of 


“Building Garages for Profitable Operation.” Booklet. 8% x 
11 in. 16 pp. Illustrated. Describes the d’Humy Motoramp 
System of Inter-floor Travel for multi-floor garages and shows 
the increased profits to be derived from the use of this sys- 


tem. Series of Informal Data Sheets on Garage Design sent 
on request. 
GARDEN ACCESSORIES 
Davey Tree Expert Company, The, 907 Elm St., Kent, Ohio. 
When Your Trees Need The Tree Surgeon. Booklet. 16 pp. 
8 x 9% in. Illustrated. Lists and explains a number of serious 
tree troubles of common occurrence; contrasts the scientific 
methods used by properly trained and conscientious men to 
remedy these troubles with the work of unscrupulous or un- 
trained men. 
GLASS CONSTRUCTION 
Mississippi Wire Glass, 220 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Mississippi Wire Glass. Catalog. 3% x 8% in. 32 pp. 
trated. Covers the complete line. 
GRANITE—See Stone, Building 
HARDWARE 
Cutler Mail Chute Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Cutler Mail Chute Model F. Booklet, 4x 9% in. 8 pp. Illustrated. 
McKinney Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Catalog. 6% x 10 


Illus- 


McKinney Complete Garage Hardware Sets. 
in. 20 pp. Illustrated. Describes full line of complete garage 
hardware sets for all kinds of entrances, with views of typical 
entrances and sketches. 

McKinney Hinges and Butts. General Catalog. 634 x 10 in. 
Illustrates and describes complete line of McKinney wrought 
builders’ hardware products, including hinges, butts, door 
hangers and track, latches, garage hardware and specialties. 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl. 

Distinctive Garage Door Hardware. Booklet. 8% x 1] in. 65 
pp. Illustrated. Complete information accompanied by data 
and illustrations on different kinds of garage door hardware. 

Sargent & Company, New Haven, Conn. 

Sargent Locks and Hardware. Architects’ Edition, 9 x 12 in. 
762 . _ Illustrated. The latest complete catalog of Locks 
and Hardware. 

Details to Which Standard Hardware Can Be Applied. Booklet. 
6 pp. 9 x 12 in. Illustrated. Treats with diagrams, portions 
of doors and windows to which hardware can be applied. 

Vonnegut Hardware Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Von Duprin Self-Releasing Fire Exit Devices. Catalog 12F. 
8 x 11 in. 41 pp. Illustrated. 

Saving Lives. Booklet. 3% x 6in. 16 pp. Illustrated. A brief 
outline why Self-Releasing Fire Exit Devices should be used. * 


HEATING EQUIPMENT 


American Radiator Company, 1(4 West 42nd Street, New York 
City. 

Ideal Water Tube Boilers. Booklet. 734 x 10% in. 32 pp. 
Illustrated. Complete data on a valuable line of boilers of the 
water-tube type. 

Ideal Arcola Radiator Warmth. Brochure. 6% x 9% in. Illus- 
trated. Deals with the use of radiators in domestic buildings. 

Ideal Type “A” Heat Machine. Booklet. 734 x 10% in. 32 pp. 
Illustrated. A brochure on heating apparatus for residences. 

Ideal Smokeless Boilers. Catalog. 734 x 10% in. Illustrated. 
Fully explains a boiler free from the objection of causing 
smoke. 

Ideal Arco Round Boiler. Vecto (small homes, garages and other 
small detached buildings). 


Ideal Boilers for Oil Burning. 

Bryant Heater & Mfg. Co., The, 962 East 72nd St., Cleveland, O. 

Hand Book on Water Heating by Gas. 8% x 11 in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. Bryant Gas Boilers. Bulletin 309, for AIA File No. 
29 D2. Contains valuable information on hot water, steam and 
vapor heating; data to determine quickly the size of heating 
plant for any building; also dimensions, weights, fittings fur- 
nished and other data of interest. Other descriptive literature 
available. Comprehensive handbook in preparation. 

Hand Book on House Heating by Gas. 8% x ll in. 8 pp. Illus- 
trated. Bryant Automatic Hot Water Storage Systems. 
Bulletin 308, for AIA File No. 30 Cl. Contains complete in- 
formation on water heating systems, weights, dimensions, etc. 
Other descriptive material available. Comprehensive handbook 
in preparation. 

James B. Clow & Sons, 534 S. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 

Gasteam. Catalog. 6x9 in. 16 pp. Illustrated. New radiator 


using gas for fuel. 
CA. DB , 230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 
Dunham Radiator Trap. Bulletin 101. 8 x 11 in. 12 pp. Illus- 
trated. Explains working of this detail of heating apparatus. 
Dunham Packless Radiator Valves. Bulletin 104. 8 x 11 in. 
8 pp. Illustrated. A valuable brochure on valves. 
Dunham Return Heating System. Bulletin 109. 8 x 11 in. Illus- 
trated. Covers the use of heating apparatus of this kind. 


HEATING EQUIPMENT—Continued 


Dunham Vacuum Heating System. Bulletin 110. 8 x 11 in. 
12 pp. Illustrated. 

Excelso Specialty Works, 119 Clinton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Excelso Water Heater. Booklet. 12 pp. 3 x 6 in. Illustrated. 
Describing the new Excelso method of generating domestic 
hot water in connection with heating boilers. (Firepot Coil 
eliminated.) 

The Fulton Company, Knoxville, Tenn. . 

Sylphon Temperature Regulators. Bulletin T-103. 8% x 11 in. 


16 pp. Complete data on Sylphon temperature regulators for 
air and liquids. Catalog 100, complete line Sylphon Heating 
Specialties. 


Damper Regulators. Air and Vent Valves. . Catalog No. 100. 
-33%4 x 6% in. Sylphon Damper Regulators for steam, hot water 
and vapor systems. Sylphon Air and Vent Meee mn 

Illinois Engineering Co., Racine Ave., at 21st St., Chicago, l. 

Vapor Heat Bulletin 21. 8% x 11 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Contains 
new and original data on Vapor Heating. Rules for computing 
radiation, pipe sizes, radiator tappings. Steam table showing 
temperature of steam and vapor at various pressures, also 
description of Illinois Vapor Specialties. 

International Heater Company, Utica, N. Y. 

New International Economy Smokeless Boiler: 

1751-F. Copy will be sent on request. 
Johnson Service Company, 149 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Regulation of Temperature and Humidity. Booklet. 11% x 8% in. 
64 pp. Illustrated. Describes Johnson system of pneumatic, 
automatic regulation of temperature and humidity, and illus- 
trates thermostats, valves, air compressors, dampers and other 
parts. ’ 

Johnson Electric Thermostats, Valves and Controllers. _ Booklet. 
6% x 3% in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Excellent plates showing electric 
thermostats and controllers. 

Kelsey Heating Company, James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Booklet No. 5, 4x 9 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. A dealers’ booklet 
showing the Kelsey Warm Air Generator Method of warming 
and distributing air. Gives dimensions, heating capacities 
weights, kind of coal recommended and shows the mechanical 
and gravity systems of heating homes, churches and schools. 

Monroe Pipeless Booklet. 44 x 8 in. 20 pp. Illustrated. 

Monroe Tubular Heater. Booklet. 4% x 8 in. 20 pp. Illustrated. 
General Booklet giving capacities, dimensions, weights, etc. 
Syracuse Pipeless Booklet. 4% x 8 in. 12 pp. Illustrated. General 

Booklet giving sizes and capacities. 
Kewanee Boiler Co., Kewanee, IIl. 

Kewanee on the Job. Catalog. 8% x 11 in. 80 pp. Illustrated. 
Showing installations of Kewanee boilers, water heaters, radi- 
ators, etc. 

Catalog No. 78, 6 x 9 in. Illustrated. Describes Kewanee Fire- 
box Boilers with specifications and setting plans. 

Catalog No. 79. 6x9 in. Illustrated. Describes Kewanee power 
boilers and smokeless tubular boilers with specifications. 

Mueller Co., Decatur, III. 

Catalog G, 8 x 11 in., 316 pages. Profusely illustrated. Contains 
full data on plumbing, water and gas brass goods, including 
valves, faucets, traps, regulators, built-in bath equipment, and 
automatic systems of hot water control. Complete details are 
presented with a number of data sheets showing roughing-in- 
measurements for built-in bath equipment. ; , 

Nash Engineering Company, South Norwalk, Conn. 

No. 37. Devoted to Jennings Hytor Return Line Vacuum Heat- 
ing Pumps, electrically driven, and supplied in standard sizes 
up to 300,000 square feet equivalent direct radiation. 

No. 16. Dealing with Jennings Hytor Air Line Heating Pumps. 

No. 17. Describing Jennings Hytor Condensation Pumps, sizes 
up to 70,000 square feet equivalent direct radiation. 

No. 25. Illustrating Jennings Return Line Vacuum Heating 
Pumps. Size M, for equivalent direct radiation up to 5,000 
square feet. 

National Radiator Company, Johnstown, Pa. y 

Aero Radiators; Beauty and Worth. Catalog 34. Booklet 6 x 9 

in., 20 pp., describing and illustrating radiators and accessories. 
Richardson & Boynton Company, New York City. 

Richardson Round Smokeless Boilers. Booklet. 8 x 10% in. Il- 
lustrating and describing boilers for burning soft coal eco- 
nomically and without smoke or soot. : , 

The Thatcher Company, 39-41 St. Francis St., Newark, N. J. 

Boilers—Boiler Catalog 434 x 8, 80 pages illustrated. lains 
the advantages and installation of Thatcher Boilers. Includes: 
Round Boilers, steam and hot-water. 

Sectional end-feed steam and hot-water. 
Progress side-feed sectional steam and hot-water. 
Hot-water supply Heaters, Garage Heaters. : 

Furnaces—Furnace Catalog 4% x 8, 24 pages, illustrated. Describes 
the merits of Thatcher Furnaces and their economical fuel 
consumption. Includes: 

Celebrated Thatcher Tubular Furnaces. 
Meteor Pipe and Pipe-less Furnaces. 
Smokeless Furnaces and School-room Heaters. 
Trane Co., The, La Crosse, Wis. 

Bulletin 14. 16 pp. 8% x 10% in, 
Trane Heating g ecialties, including Trane Bellows Traps, and 
Trane Bellows Packless Valves. 

Bulletin 20. 24 pp. 8% x 10% in. Explains in detail the opera- 


Catalog, Form 


Cover the complete line of 


tion and_ construction of ‘Trane Condensation, Vacuum, 
Booster, Circulating, and similar pumps, 
Utica Heater Company, Utica, N. Y. 
Imperial Round and Square Boilers and Su plies. Catalog. 


3% x 6% in. Gives complete data on small heaters. 

Special Folders. 8% x 1lin. “Warmth and Comfort,” describ 
the scientifically correct NEW IDEA pipeless furnaces. “SU- 
PERIOR Warm Air Pipe Furnaces,” a standard line of heat- 
ing equipment for over forty years. “SUPER-SMOKELESS 
Pipe and Pipeless Furnaces,” a new and remarkably efficient 
warm air heater, burning cheap soft coal without smoke— 
utilizing the principle of the Bunsen Burner. 
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_ These 26 leading Boiler Manu- 
_ facturers all use Sylphon Damper 
’ Regulators as Standard Equipment 


THATCHER 


RICHMOND 
i 
a No. 22—Sylphon Damper Reg- 
Ki ulator for low pressure 
steam boilers 
Abendroth Keystone 
; Ames Kewanee Sylphon 
Birchfield ath: ; Lie 
: Burnham ovelty ater 
| Seeten pote Coil National Damper | 
i Bensiae “ e Coatesville Oil City Regulator 
egulator, €xird Fitzgibbons- Otis-Sawyer- i 

: mayer 1) senssiive type Ontario Economy i RICHARDSON 
pn Sa a Floral City Pierce-Pebco ; 
hee ers : Freed e pichardeae 
rr eneas : Heggie-Simplex ichmond 
| _- PIERCE-PEBCO : fripertal sf Ross 
t Bsa : { International- Star 
[ Economy » Thatcher 

i Keysco West Coast 

Why Do They Do It? 
Because they have found that no damper regu- 
Bais lator will last as long or regulate so positively and 
accurately as Sylphon Damper Regulators. . 


Because only Sylphon Damper Regulators con- 

tain the original and genuine, all-metal, seamless 

Sylphon bellows as their diaphragm. With its INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 
everlasting sensitiveness and flexibility, it opens 
and closes the drafts in direct response to steam 
pressure or water temperature, guaranteeing 
even heating with minimum consumption of fuel. 
Because Sylphon Damper Regulators last as 
long as the boiler. They can be specified for 
any make of boiler—but be sure you get the 
genuine—made only by The Fulton Company. 


Ask for Bulletin FDR-5 


La 


This can be done handreds of thousands 
of times = 


ANO HO APPRECIABLE 
. * LOSS OF FLEXIBILITY 
= WILL OFVELOP IN THE 


Lal EAMLESS 
$viPHon BELLOWS BURNHAM 


OIL cITY 


THE FULTON COMPANY th 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


ORIGINATORS AND PATENTEES OF THE SYLPHON BELLOWS 
Sales Offices in: New Yorx, Curcaco, Detroit, Boston, PHILa- 
DELPHIA, and in all principal cities of the U. S. 
i a : European representatives: CRossy Valea. § aa et Co., Ltd., 
: -42 Foley Street, London J, I., Englanc 
iM i 3 41-42 Foley Street, . 
SAPS igh aes 4 Canadian representatives: Dartinc BrorHers, Ltd., 120 Prince _ BIRCHFIELD 
ae pata pe ; Bog. eal Street, Montreal, Canada & 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS—Continued from page 90 


HEATING EQUIPMENT—Continued 
Utica Imperial SUPER-SMOKELESS Boiler. Catalog. 8% x 11 
in. Consists of the following. seven bulletins, either loose or 
bound together: (1) School Heating Bulletin. (2) Public Build- 
ing Bulletin. (3) Theater Heating Bulletin. (4) Churches and 
Religious Institutions. (5) Residences, Apartments and Hotels. 
(6) Offices, Industrial Buildings and Garages. (7) Technical 
Bulletin describing patented Bunsen Burner design and _ con- 
struction of the SUPER-SMOKELESS BOILER, which burns 
the cheapest grades of soft coal smokelessly and operates 
equally well with hard coal, coke or fuel oil. 
HEAT REGULATORS—See Heating Equipment 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 
Thatcher Furnace Co., 39-41 St. Francis St., Newark, N. J. . 
Thatcher Heating and A Few Installations, 25 pp. 6 x 9 in. 
Illustrated. Contains photos of various types of buildings in 


which Thatcher Heaters are installed together with cuts and’ 


description of Thatcher Heaters. 
History of Heat. 15 pp. 8 x 5 in. Illustrated. 
evolution of heat from its earliest stages. 


HOISTS—See Ash Hiosts 
HOLLOW TILE—See Tile, Hollow 


HOSPITAL EQUIPMENT 
The International Nickel Company, 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 
Hospital Applications of Monel Metal. Booklet. 8% x 11% in. 
16 pp. Illustrated. Gives types of equipment in which Monel 
Metal is used, reasons for its adoption, with sources of Such 
equipment. 


The Kny-Scheerer Corporation of America, 119 Seventh Ave., New 
York. 

Hospital Equipment, 16th Edition. 734 x 10% in. 232 pp. Illus- 
trated. Complete description of Hospital and Surgical Furni- 
ture, Hospital Appliances including Operating Tables, Cabinets, 
Sterilizers for Water, Dressing and Instruments, also Hydro- 
therapeutic Apparatus. : 

Surgical Sundries. Second Edition. Booklet. 7% x 10% in. 
48 pp. Illustrated. A complete line of glassware, enamelware, 
rubber goods, restraint apparatus, instrument sterilizers, 
sputum cups, wheel chairs and sick room comforts. 

Electro-Medical. 25th Edition. Booklet. 7% x 10% in. 160 pp. 
Illustrated. A complete line of Albee Bone Sets, Apparatus 
for AC and DC, Cystocopes, Heat Magnets, Vibrators, Com- 
pressors, Electric Light. Baths, High Frequency Apparatus and 
X-Ray Apparatus and Accessories. 


INCINERATORS 
1 Incinerator Company, 1029 Chestnut St., Milwaukee, 
Vis. 

The Kernerator. Booklet. .5%4 x 9% in. 40 pp. Illustrated. De- 
scribes principle and design of the Kernerator, guarantee and 
service, also gives illustrations of buildings where it has been 
installed, and testimonials. 

Sanitary Elimination of Household Waste. Booklet. 4 x 9 in. 
16 pp. Illustrated. Shows process, installations and advan- 
tages of the Kernerator. 

Sanitary Disposal of Waste in Hospitals. Booklet. 4 x 9 in. 12 
pp. Illustrated. Shows how this necessary part of hospital 
service can be taken care of by the Kernerator. 

INSULATION 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Corkboard Insulation. Brochure. 6% x 9% in. Illustrated. 
Fully discusses properties of corkboard and its uses in insula- 
ation of cold storage rooms, refrigerators, residences, apart- 
ment houses. 

Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Nonpareil Cork Covering. Booklet 48 pp. 714 x 10% in. 
trated. Complete treatment of cold pipe installation. 

Filing Folder for Pipe Covering Data. Made in accordance with 
A. I. A. rules. 

Insulation of Dwellings with Armstrong’s Corkboard, 7 x 10% in. 
40 pages. Illustrated. 

Bishopric Manufacturing Co., 103 Este Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Specifications and Working Details. Booklet. 734 x 10% in. 
Illustrated. Contains plainly written instructions for the use 
of stucco, stucco base, plaster base and insulation base. 

National Steel Fabric Co., Calon Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Building a Permanent Home. Brochure 4 x 9 ins. 20 pp. Dis- 
cusses the use of steel materials in domestic buildings in a 
way likely to interest architects and builders. 

Sales Manual. Loose leaf, 8% x 11 ins. Complete data and 
specifications regarding the use of this company’s products. 
Philip Carey Co., The, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Carey Asbestos and Magnesia Products. 6x9 in. 72 

pp. Illustrated. 
Celotex Company, The, 645 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

The Hidden Eeastiet of Costly Homes. Booklet 8% x 11- in. 
Celotex Specifications. Booklet 8% x 11 in. 

Johns-Manville, Inc., Madison Ave. and 4ist St., New York, N. Y. 

Johns-Manville Service to Power Users. Catalog. 8% x 11 in. 
150 pp. Lllustrated. Contains valuable data on all forms of 
insulation, packages, steam traps, high temperature cements, 
brake locks and linings, also general technical data. 

United States Mineral Wool Co., 280 Madison Ave., New York. 

The Uses of Mineral Wool in Architecture. Booklet. 5% x 6% 
in. 24 pp. Lllustrated. Describes properties of mineral wool 
as insulation against heat, frost, sound. Specifications and 
section drawing for use as a fireproofing. Rules for estimate 
and cost. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 
Standard Gas Equipment Corporation, 18-20 East 4lst Street, 
New York, N. Y. ; 
VULCAN Gas Ranges and Appliances. Booklet. 5 x 8 in. 50 
. Itustrated. Describes complete line, including VULCAN 
SMOOTH TOP Compact Cabinet Gas Ranges for kitchens in 
the home. 

VULCAN Gas Equipment for Hotels, Hospitals, Restaurants, etc. 

Booklet. 5 x 8 in. 45 pp. Illustrated. Equipment for heavy- 


Tracing the 


Illus- 


Catalog. 
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KITCHEN EQUIPMENT—Continued 
duty cooking requirements, with information of value to archi- 
tects in planning kitchens. 
The International Nickel Company, 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 

Hotels, Restaurants and Cafeteria Applications of Monel Metal. 
Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Gives types of 
equipment in which Monel Metal is used, with service data 
and sources of equipment. 

Mueller Co., Decatur, Ill. 

Catalog G, 8 x 11 in., 316 pages. Profusely illustrated. Contains 
full data on plumbing, water and gas brass goods, includi 
valves, faucets, traps, regulators, built-in bath equipment, an 
automatic systems of hot water control. Complete details are 
presented with a number of data sheets showing roughing-in- 
measurements for built-in bath equipment. : 

Pick & Company, Albert, 208 W. Randolph St., Chicago, IIl. 

School Cafeteria. Portfolio. 17 x 11 in. 44 pp. Illustrated. An 
exhaustiye study of the problems of school feeding, with copious 
illustrations and blue prints. Very valuable to the architect. 

School Cafeterias. Booklet. 9 x 6 in. Illustrated. The design 
and-equipment of school cafeterias with photographs of in- 
stallation and plans for standardized outfits. 

Kitchen Equipment. Booklet. 9 x 6 in. Illustrated. Photographs 
and descriptions of Hotel, Club and Hospital kitchens with 
treatise on plans and equipment of efficient kitchens. 

Electric Kitchen Equipment. Booklet. 8% x 11% in. Illustrated. 
Photographs and descriptions of PIX “Master-Made” ranges, 
ovens, etc., for Hotels and Restaurants. 


Hotel, Apartment Building, Club and Institution Installations. 


Portfolio: 17 x 11 in. 100 pp. Shows, mostly by plates, how 
the Albert Pick Company equips hotels completely from top 
to bottom. 

Equipment for’Cafeterias, Lunch Rooms, Restaurants, and Din- 
ing Rooms. Portfolio. 17.x 11 in. 86 pp. Illustrated. The 
last word in Cafeteria equipment to meet all requirements. 

The Thatcher Company, 39-41 St. Francis St., Newark, N. J. 

Ranges—Range Catalog 434 x 8, 24 pages illustrated. A brochure 

of all Thatcher Ranges. Includes: 

Twin-fire combination Coal and Gas Ranges. 

Single and Double-oven Coal Ranges. . 
Thatcher Enameled Gas Ranges. ‘ 
Mascot Ship Ranges and Laundry Heaters. ~ “S 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


Kewaunee Manufacturing Company, 141 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. — 


Kewaunee Book of Laboratory Furniture. 


Catalog: 7 x 10 in. 
408 pp. 


Tllustrated. Science and Vocational Laboratory Furni- 


ture for schools, colleges, technical institutes, hospitals, ages : 


including floor plans, illustrations of buildings: and equippe 
laboratories, illustrations of equipment engineering data for 
mechanical ventilation and illustrations of special pl 


umbing fix- 
tures for laboratory use. A supplement is also issued for this 
work. » 


LANTERNS ; 
Todhunter, Arthur, 414 Madison Ave., New York. — 

Hand Wrought Lanterns. Booklet. 5% x 6% in. 20 pp. Illus- 
trated in Black and White. With price list. Lanterns appro- 
priate for exterior and interior use, designed from old models 
and meeting the requirements of modern lighting. 


LATH, METAL AND REINFORCING 
The General Fireproofing Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Herringbone Metal Lath Handbook. 8% x 11 in. 32 pp. Illus- 

ated: Standard specifications for Cement Stucco on Herring- 
one. 
Rigid Metal Lath and interior plastering. 

Milwaukee Corrugating Co., Milwaukee, Wis. : 

The Milcor Manual. Booklet 8% x 11 in. 64 Illustrated. 
Covers Milcor methods and materials, metal lath, corner beads, 
steel domes, channels, etc. ; 

National Steel Fabric Co., Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Building a Permanent Home. Brochure 4 x 9 ins. 20 pp. Dis- 
cusses the use of steel materials in domestic buildings in a 
way likely to interest architects and builders. 

Sales Manual. Loose leaf, 8% x 11 ins. Complete data and 
specifications regarding the use of this company’s products. 

Northwestern Expanded Metal Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Northwestern Expanded Metal Products. Booklet. 8% x 1 
in. 16 pp. Fully illustrated, and describes different ucts 0 
this company, such as Kno-burn metal lath, 20th Century 
Corrugated, Plaster-Sava* and Longspan lath channels, ete. 


LAUNDRY CHUTES en F 
The Pfaudler Company, 217 Cutler Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

Pfaudler Giang ieee see Laundry Chutes. Booklet. 5% x 7% 

in. 16 R ustrated. 

seribinie - detail with architects’ specifications THE PFAUD- 


LER GLASS LINED STEEL LAUNDRY CHUTES. Contains” 


views of installations and list of representative examples. ~~ 
gr sa ey Pers dyes as 
urtis Li ing, Inc., icago, . : 
rgb hcag rr 8x 10 in. 34 pp. Illustrated. Describes and illus- 
trates X-Ray reflectors for show cases and windows, and light- 
ing fixtures for interior illumination of stores. y 
Curtis Lighting, Inc., 1119 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Lighting Specifications.—A. I. A. File 31 F. Looseleaf. 8% x ll 
in. Architectural detail plates on church, restaurant an home 
lighting. Complete details, illustrations and helpful ideas on 
direct and indirect illumination. Sent free to any registered 
architect who requests them on his own letterhead. 
Pittsburgh Reflector Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cove Lighting. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 24 pp. Gives complete 
data on lighting of this type. 
Show Window Lighting. Booklet. 8%4 x 11 in. 28 pp. A most 
useful work on. lighting these important areas. 
LOCKERS 
Hart & Hutchinson any, The, New Britain, Conn. 
Steel Lockers, Cabinets and Partitions. talog, 8 x 11 in. 
16 pp. of complete line of steel partitions, lockers and cabinets 
for different household and business purposes. 


1234 Old Colony Building, ~ 


A beautifully printed brochure de- 


December, 1925 
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Made of pure cork in boards 
12 x 36 inches—from I inch 
to 6.inches thick. 


Raw eek 
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20,000 sq. ft. of Armstrong’s Cork- 
board being laid on concrete roof 
deck of Custer School, Detroit, Mich. 


op floors are hard to heat in winter 

because too much heat goes out 
through the roof. They are hot in 
summer because too much heat comes 
im. By insulating the roof with Arm- 
strong’s Corkboard the flow of heat can 
be virtually stopped and top floors 
made as comfortable as the floors below. 


Armstrong’s Corkboard has so low 
a heat conductivity that its use in ade- 
quate thickness makes the roof almost 
impervious to heat. It retains the 
warmth in upper floors in winter, and 
in summer effectively shuts out the 
heat of the sun; top story temperatures 
vary hardly a degree from those on 
intermediate floors. In addition, Arm- 
strong’s Corkboard saves fuel and ab- 


Cork Insulated Roofs 
Make Top Floors Comfortable 


MeN oe U ah As ie LON 


solutely prevents ceiling condensation. 


Armstrong’s Corkboard is easily 
laid over any flat or sloping roof deck, 


. concrete, tile or wood. It is firm and 


rigid and affords a substantial base for 
the roofing which is laid over it in the 
regular way. It is non-absorbent of 
moisture and does-not shrink, swell or 
buckle. It is a fire retardant. 


Detailed information about the in- 
sulation of any type of roof will be 
supplied upon request. Armstrong 
Cork & Insulation Company (Division 
of Armstrong Cork Company), 
205 Twenty-fourth Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. In Canada, 
McGill Building, Montreal. 


Trade Mark 


Branches in the Principal Cities 


Armstrong’ Corkboard Insulation 


for the Roofs of All Kinds of Buildings 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS—Continued from page 92. 


MAIL CHUTES 
Cutler Mail Chute Company 

Cutler Mail Chute Model F. 

Illustrated. 
MANTELS 
Arthur Todhunter, 414 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Georgian Mantels. New Booklet. 24 pp. 5% x 6% in. A fully 
illustrated brochure on eighteenth century mantels. Folders 
give prices of mantels and illustrations and prices of fireplace 
equipment. 

MARBLE 
The Georgia Marble Company, Tate, Ga. New York Office, 1328 
Broadway. ‘ ‘ 

Why Georgia Marble is Better. Booklet. 3% x 6 in. Gives 
analysis, physical qualities, comparison of absorption with gran- 
ite, opinions of authorities, etc. : ; ‘ 

Convincing Proof. Booklet. 3% x 6 in. 8 pp. Classified list of 
buildings and memorials in which Georgia Marble has been 
used, with names of Architects and Sculptors. 

METAL LATH—See Lath, Metal and Reinforcing 
METALS 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Reference Book. Pocket Ed. 24% x 4% in. 168 pp. Illustrated. 
Covers the complete line of Sheet and Tin Mill Products. 

Apollo and Apollo-Keystone Galvanized Sheets. Catalog. 8% 
x ll in. 20 pp. Illustrated. _ 

Research on the Corrosion Resistance of Copper Steel. Booklet. 
8% x ll in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Technical information on re- 
sults of atmospheric corrosion tests of various sheets under 
actual weather conditions. 


Chase Metal Works, Waterbury, Conn. : 

How to Order Brass. * Booklet. 8% x 5% in. Illustrated. ‘Tells 
just how to order brass—about alloys, tempers, tolerances most 
suitable for various uses. Warns against the usual mistakes 
and troubles in ordering. Contains complete tables of alloys, 
tempers, tolerances, uses, etc. ‘ 

Chase Diamond Booklet. 11% x 9 in. 8-16 pp. Imflustrated. 
Periodical house organ issued once a month or so. Contains 
articles, ‘pictures, news items of interest to customers, em- 
ployes and brass industry in general. Ask to be put on the 
mailing list. 

The International Nickel Company, 67 Wall St., New York, Nes 

The Choice of a Metal. Booklet. 6% x 3% in. 16 pp. TIllus- 
trated. Monel Metal—its qualities, use and commercial forms, 
briefly described. 


METAL TRIM—See Doors and Trim, Metal 
MILL WORK-—See also Wood 


Curtis Companies Service Bureau, Clinton, lowa. ’ 

Architectural Interior and Exterior Woodwork. Standardized. 
Book. 9 x 11% in. 240 pp. Illustrated. This is an Architects’ 
Edition of the complete catalog of Curtis Woodwork, as de- 
signed by Trowbridge & Ackerman. Contains many color plates. 

Better Built Homes, Vols. XV-XVIII incl. Booklet. 9 x 12 in. 
40 pp. Illustrated. Designs for houses of five to eight rooms, 
respectively, in several authentic types, by Trowbridge & 
Ackerman, architects for the Curtis mpanies. 

Curtis Details. Booklet. 19% x 23% in. 20 pp. Illustrated. 
Complete details of all items of Curtis woodwork, for the use 
of architects. : 

Roddis Lumber & Veneer Company, Marshfield, Wis. 

Roddis Doorman. Booklet. 10% x 7% in. 12 pp. Illustrated. 
Describes and illustrates the use of Roddis Doors for residences, 
clubs, hotels, etc. . 

Hartmann-Sanders Company, 2155 Elston Ave., Chicago, Ill | 

Column Catalog. 7% x 10 in. 48 pp. Illustrated. Contains 
prices on columns 6 to 36 in. diameter, various designs and 
illustrations of columns and installations. 

The Pergola Catalog. 7% x 10 in. 64 pp. Illustrated. Con- 
tains illustrations of pergola lattices, garden furniture in 
wood and cement, garden accessories. 


MORTAR COLORS 


Clinton Metallic Paint Co., Clinton, N. Y. 
Clinton Mortar Colors. Folder. 8% x 11 in. 
in color, gives full information concerning 
Colors with specific instructions for using them. 
Color Card. 6% x 3% in. Illustrates in color the ten shades in 
which Clinton Mortar Colors are manufactured. 


PAINTS, STAINS, VARNISHES AND WOOD FINISHES 


Cabot, Inc. Boston, Mass. 
Cabot'’s Creosote Stains. Booklet. 4 x 8% in. 16 pp. 
Eagle-Picher Lead Company, The, 208 S. La Salle gt 

Specifications for Painting Structural Steel and Iron. Booklet. 
9% x 11% in. 7 pp. Not illustrated. A set of specifications 
which embody the latest development in this field as revealed 
by the research department of The Eagle-Picher Lead Com- 
pany in the light of their eighty-one years’ experience, en- 
closd in folder 13 x 2 in., ready for filing. 

Fighting Rust with Sublimed Blue Lead. Book. - 80 pp. 
Illustrated. 5% x 8% in. An excellent addition to one’s 
technical library, well bound in a stiff cover. An assemblage 
of scientific facts concerning the theory of corrosion of iron 
and steel and the prevention of rust with Sublimed Blue Lead. 

Chemical Analysis of Lead and Its Compounds. Book. 5% x 
8% in. 160 pp. Illustrated. A treatise on the latest methods 
of analysis adopted by the leading laboratories which must ex- 
amine lead and its compounds from an analytical standpoint. 

Lead Tree Chart, 9 x 11% in. 1 Framed Chart. Not 
illustrated. A chart reflecting all the uses of lead, from crude 
ore to the finished products. 

Zinc Tree Chart. 9 x 11% in. 1 Framed Chart. Not 
illustrated. A chart reflecting all the uses of zinc, from the 
ere to the finished product. 4 

Rust-proofing Pamphlet. 3 x 5 in. 16 pp. Illustrated. Of 
interest to anyone connected in any way with steel construction. 


» Rochester, N. Y. é 
Booklet. 4 x 9% in. 8 pp. 


yt > Illustrated 
linton Mortar 


Illustrated. 
Chicago, IIl. 


PAINTS, STAINS, VARNISHES & WOOD FINISHES—Continued 


fhe Glidden Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

More Daylight. 8 x 10% in. 20 pp. Portraying ar illustra- 
tions and text the need and methods of modern mil inting. 

Glidden Specification Book. 8 x 10% in. 12 pp. mplete 
architectural specifications for Glidden Paints and Varnishes, 
including Ripolin. Directions for the proper finishing of wood, 
metal, plaster, concrete, brick and other surfaces. 

Martin Varnish Co., 2500 Quarry St., Chicago, Ill. 

Architectural Specifications. Booklet. 84 x 11 in. 20 pp. 
Illustrated. Complete guide for Architects in specifying 
Martin Varnish Products. 

Your Floors. Booklet. 5 x 7 in. 20 pp. Illustrated. Explains 
fully how to finish all kinds of floors and woodwork with 
Martin’s Pure Varnish. 

Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., 101 Fulton Street, New York. 

Architects’ Paint & Varnish Manual, containing in concrete 
form architects’ educational letters. 


National Lead Company, 111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Handy Book on Painting. Book. 5% x 3% in. 100 pp. Gives 
directions and formule for painting various surfaces of wood, 
plaster, metals, etc., both interior and exterior. F 

Red Lead in Paste Form. Booklet. 6% x 3%. 16 pe. Illus- 
trated. Directions and formule for painting metals. ; 

Came Lead. Booklet. 834 x 6 in. 12 pp. Illustrated. Describes 


various styles of lead cames. : 

Cinch Anchoring, Specialties. Booklet. 6 x 3% in. 20 pp. 

Illustrated. | Describes complete line of ansion bolts. 
New Jersey Zinc Company, 160 Front St., New York, N. Y. — 

Zinc as a Paint Pigment. Technical Treatise on the subject, 
with illustrations and reports of tests, 24 pp. 6 x 9 in. 

Mapaz No. 1 Painting Handbook. Pocket size combination 
handbook and note book containing valuable information on 
Zinc Oxide and its use in paint. Other data of interest to 
architects, including lace stencils, color formulz, etc. 

The Ripolin Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ripolin Specifications. Book. 8 x 10% in. 12 pp. Complete 
specifications and general instructions for the application of 
Ripolin, the original Holland enamel paint. Also directions 
for proper finishing of wood, metal, plaster, concrete, brick 
and other surfaces. : 

Why Ripolin Has an International Reputation. 8 x 1034 in. 24 
pp. Designed for the architect’s files to illustrate the many 
varied uses of Ripolin Enamel Paint in all parts of the world. 
Profusely illustrated. 


Ruberoid Co., The (formerly the Standard Paint Co.), 95 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Preservative Coating. Booklet. 6x 9 in. 15 pp.  Illusrtated. 


Presents in a concise manner the properties and uses of the 
Ruberoid Company’s various paint preparations. 
herwin-Williams Company, 601 Canal Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Painting Concrete and Stucco Surfaces. Bulletin No. 1. 8% x 
ll in. 8 pp. Illustrated. A complete treatise with complete 
specifications on the subject of Painting of Concrete and Stucco 
Surfaces. Color chips of paint shown in bulletin. 

Enamel Finish for Interior and Exterior Surfaces. Bulletin No. 
2, 8% x ll in. 12 pp. Illustrated. Thorough discussion, in- 
cluding complete specifications for securing the most satisfac- 
tory enamel finish on interior and exterior walls and trim. 

Painting and Decorating of Interior Walls. Bulletin No. 3. 
8% x ll in. 20 pp. Illustrated. An excellent reference book on 
Flat Wall Finish, including texture effects, which are taking the 
country by storm. Every architect should have one on file. 

Protective Paints for Metal Surfaces. Bulletin No. 4. 8% x ll 
in. 12 pp. Illustrated. A highly technical subject treated 
in a simple, understandable manner. 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., Dept. 4, 116 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Paint Specifications. Booklet. 8% x 10% in. 4 pp. 


PANELING—See Millwork 
PARTITIONS 


Empire Steel Partition Co., College Point, N. Y. 
Steel office partitions. Write for further 
Folder No. 4. 
Hauserman Company, E. F., Cleveland, Ohio 
Hollow Steel Standard Partitions. Various folders, 8% x 11. 


information and 


Illustrated. Give full data on different types of steel partitions, . 


together with details, elevations and specifications. 
Improved Office Partition Company, 25 Grand St., Elmhurst, L. I. 

Telesco Partition. Catalog. 8% x 11 in. 14 pp. Illustrated. 
Shows typical offices laid out with Telesco partitions, cuts of 
finished partition units in various woods. Gives specifications 
and cuts of buildings using Telesco. 

Detailed Instructions for erecting Telesco Partitions. Booklet. 
24 pp. 8%x1lin. Illustrated. Complete instructions, with cuts and 
drawings, showing how easily Telesco Partition can be erected. 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, III. 

Partitions. Booklet. 7 x 10 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Describes 
complete line of track and hangers for all styles of sliding, 
parallel, accordion and flush door partitions. 

U. S. Gypsum Co., Chicago. 
Pyrobar Partition and Furring Tile. Booklet. 84 x 11 in. 24 
p. _ Illustrated. Describes use and advantages of hollow tile 
Or inner partitions. 


PIPE 


American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 

Bulletin B-1. Brass Pipe for Water Service. 8% x ll in. 28 
pp. Illustrated. Gives schedule of weights and sizes (I.P.S.) 
of seamless brass and copper pipe, shows tpical installations of 
brass pipe, and gives general discussion of the corrosive effect 
of water on iron, steel and brass pipe. 

Chase Metal Works, Waterbury, Conn. 

“= Brass ph Rookie. 6% x 3% in. 6 pp. Small pamphlet 
showing advantages o rass pi i i 
with table of standard sizes and ad we Ma 6 form, , Sagtnes 
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FREFERRED ~FOR 


URING the month of December, 

James B. Clow & Sons moves 

into its commodious new quarters at 

Lake, Talman and Fulton Streets, 

Chicago—the largest plumbing plant 
in the world. 


Three large buildings, modern and 
roomy have been specially fitted for 
the efficient carrying on of Clow’s 
plumbing business. The total length 
of the entire plant is 724 feet—width 
is 147 feet—total ground floor space 
is over 80,000 square feet. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


Clow is Moving Into the 
World’s Largest Plumbing Plant 


Storage and shipping facilities are be- 

yond parallel. For example, the ca- 

pacity of the new steel and wrought 

iron pipe warehouse is 3500 tons. 

The switch track accommodates ten 

cars. And,twelve trucks can be loaded 
, simultaneously. 


With these, and the many other facil- 
ities that the new plant affords, the 
Clow organization hopes to make 
even better the service which hasbeen 
synonymous with the name Clow for 
the past forty-eight years. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


534-546 S. Franklin Street, Chicago ~ Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
After Jan. 1st, direct mail to P. O. Box N. N. 
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PIPE—Continued 


Clow & Sons, James B., 534 S. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. E 

Catalog “A.” 4x 6% in. 700 pp. Illustrated. Shows a full line 
of steam, gas and water works supplies. 

National Tube Co., Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 

“National” Bulletin No. 2. Corrosion of Hot Water Pipe. (8% x 
11 in. 24 pp.) Illustrated. In this bulletin is summed up the 
most important research dealing with hot water systems. The 
text matter consists of seven investigations by authorities on 
this subject. : 

“National” Bulletin No. 3. The Protection of Pipe Against In- 
ternal Corrosion (8% x 11 in. 20 pp.) Illustrated. Discusses 
various causes of corrosion, and details are given of the de- 
activating and deaerating systems for eliminating or retarding 
corrosion in hot water supply lines ; : 

“National” Bulletin No. 25. “National” Pipe in Large Build- 
ings. 8% x ll in. 88 pp. This bulletin contains 254 illustrations 
of prominent buildings of all types, containing “National” Pipe 
and considerable engineering data of value to architects, 
engineers, etc. ; 

Modern Welded Pipe. Book of 88 pp.. (8% x11 in.), profusely 
illustrated with halftone and line engravings of the important 
operations in the manufacture of pipe. 

Reading Iron Company, Reading, Pa. : , 

Reading Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe in the Making and in Ser- 
vice. Bulletin No. 1. 8% x 11 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. History 
of the Reading Iron Company. Origin of wrought iron—de- 
scription of each process of manufacture of both buttweld and 
lapweld pipe—Reading Pipe in various fields. 

Book of Standards. Booklet. 5 x 7 in. 48 pp. Illustrated. Com- 
plete tables showing dimensions, tests and list price on each 
of the 552 different kinds of Reading Tubular goods Two sim- 
ple tests for distinguishing genuine wrought iron pipe. 

The Painted Molecule. Booklet. 4x 9 in. 8 pp. Illustrated. A 
brief, non-technical description of the reasons for the longer 
life of Reading Iron Pipe, with instances of actual service. — 

The Ultimate Cost. Booklet. 5% x 7% in. 24 pp. Illustrated in 
two colors. A comparison in actual figures of the initial cost 
and the ultimate cost of plumbing and heating systems in 
several kinds of homes. : 

Grinnell Company, 285 West Exchange Street, Providence, R. I. 

Grinnell Bulletin Booklet. 10% x 73% in. Illustrated. Issued 
monthly. Describes and illustrates the different Grinnell 
products. 


PLUMBING EQUIPMENT 


American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. ‘ 
Benedict Nickel. Illustrated pamphlet descriptive of Benedict 
Nickel White Metal for high grade plumbing fixtures. 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Whale-bone-ite Seat. Booklet. 3% x 6% in. 4 pp. Illustrated. 


Clow & Sons, James B., 534 S. Franklin Street,, Chicago, IIl. 
Catalog “M.” 9% x 12 in: 184 pp. Illustrated: Shows complete 
line of plumbing fixtures for Schools, Railroads and Industrial 
Plants. 


Crane Company, 836 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. | 
Crane Products in World Wide Use. Catalog. 5 x 9% in. 24 pp. 
Illustrated. { 
Plumbing Suggestions for Home Builders. Catalog. 3 x 6 in. 80 
pp. Illustrated. : 
Plumbing Suggestions for Industrial Plants. Catalog. 4 x 6% in. 
43 pp. Illustrated. 


Douglas Co., The John, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Catalog “C.” 10% x 8 in. 200 pp. Illustrated. Illustrates and 
describes the Douglas complete line of China Sanitary plumb- 
ing fixture. 

Booklet. Douglas Suggests for your Home. 6 x 3% in. 39 pp. 
Illustrated. 


Eljer Company, Fort City, Pa. 

Complete Catalog. 3% x 6% in. 104 pp. Illustrated. Describes 
fully the complete Eljer line of standardized vitreous china 
plumbing fixtures, with diagrams, weights and measurements. 

Standardized Sixteen Circular. 3% x 6% in. 18 pp. Illustrated. 

Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. 

Catalog F. 7% x 10% in. 216 pp. Illustrates and describes the 
complete line of Kohler trade-marked plumbing ware. 

Roughing-In Measurement Binder. 5 x 8 in., containing loose 
leaf sheets on all staple fixtures. 

Maddock’s Sons Company, Thomas, Trenton, N. é: 

Catalog K. 10% x 7% in. 242 pp. Illustrated. Complete data on 
vitreous china plumbing fixtures with brief history of Sanitary 
Pottery. 

Mueller Co., Decatur, Ill. 

Catalog G, 8 x 11 in., 316 pages. Profusely illustrated. Contains 
full data on plumbing, water and gas brass goods, including 
valves, faucets, traps, regulators, built-in bath equipment, and 
automatic systems of hot water control. Complete details are 
presented with a number of data sheets showing roughing-in- 
measurements for built-in bath equipment. 

Speakman Company, Wilmington, Del. . 

Speakman Showers and Fixtures. Catalog. 4% x 7% in. 250 pp. 
Illustrated. Catalog of Modern Showers and Brass Plumbing 
Fixtures, with drawings showing layouts, measurements, etc. 

Toned Up in Ten Minutes. Booklet. 74% x 10% in. 16 pp. Illus- 
trated. Modern Showers and Washups for Industrial Plants, 
showing the sanitary method of washing in running water. 


PUMPS 
Pump Company, 2300 Wolfram Street, Chicago, IIl. 

The Correct Pump to Use. Portfolio containing handy data. 
Indivdiual bulletins, 84% x 11 in., on bilge, sewage, condensation, 
circulating, house, boiler feed and fire pumps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co., The, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Set of Twenty Bulletins. 7% x 10% in. 12 to 32 pp. each. Illus- 
trated. Covers complete line of power and centrifugal pumps 
for all services. 


PUMPS—Continued 


Kewanee Private Utilities Co., 442 Franklin St., Kewanee, Ill. 
Bulletin E. 734 x 10% in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Catalog. Complete 
descriptions, with all necessary data, on Standard Service 
Pumps, Indian Brand Pneumatic Tanks, and Complete Water 
Systems, as installed by Kewanee Private Utilities Co. 
RAMPS 


The Hockenbury System Incorporated, Harrisburg, Pa., for years 
specializing in the financing of modern community hotels, of 
which they have financed a hundred such throughout the United 
States, has expanded its service to include the financing of 
MOTORAMP garage buildings. They now have available for 
distribution an 834 x 11 booklet entitled: “The Hitching Post 
Problem. Is Here Again,” in which they explain their solution 
of the street motor parking problem, which will be sent free to 
inquiring architects. a s i Sat 

Ramp Buildings Corporation, 115 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 
The d’Humy Motoramp System of Building’ Design. Booklet. 

8% x ll in. 20 pp. -Illustrated. Describes the d’Humy system of 
ramp construction for garages, service «buildings, factories, 
warehouse, etc., where it is desirable to drive motor vehicles 
or industrial tractors under their own power from floor to floor. 
Storage Efficiency of Multi-Floor Garages. Leaflet. 8% x 11 in. 
4 pp. Illustrated. A brief discussion of comparative storage 
efficiencies of elevator garages, ordinary ramp garages, and 
d’Humy Motoramp garages. , 
Visibility. Pamphlet. 8% x 11 in. 2 pp. Illustrated. Discussion © 
of visibility feature of d’7Humy Motoramp System with refer- 
ence to illustration of one particular installation. f 
Series of Informal Bulletins on Garage Design. Sent upon request. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE-—See also Construction, Concrete 
The General Fi#eproofing Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Self-Sentering Handbook. 8%x1lin. 36pp. Illustrated. Methods 
and specifications on reinforced concrete floors, roofs and floors 
with a combined form and reinforced material. 
National Steel Fabric Co., Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Steel Fabric. Booklet. 32 pp. 8% x 11 in. A valuable 
work on the subject of concrete and its reinforcing. 
Truscon Steel Company, 250 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
Shearing Stresses in Reinforced Concrete Beams. Booklet. 8% x 
11 in. 12 pp. 
North Western Expanded Metal Company, Chicago, IIl. 
Designing Data. Book. 6 x 9 in. 96 pp. Illustrated. Covers 
the use of Econo Expanded Metal for various types of rein- 
forced concrete construction. : 


ROOFS (INSULATED) 
Holorib, Inc., 2735 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Holorib Insulated Roofs. ‘Booklet, 16 pp., 8% x 11 ins. Gives 
Emi data regarding a valuable line of insulated roofing 
materials. H 


ROOFING 


American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. ' 

Service Sheets 43-1 and 43-2, standard specifications and methods 
of laying copper roofings, flashings, hips, valleys, decks, gut- 
ters and leaders. i 

American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Better Buildings. Catalog. 8% x 11 in. 32 pp. Describes Corru- 
gated and Formed Sheet Steel Roofing and Siding Products, 
black, painted and galvanized, with directions for application of 
various patterns of Sheet Steel Roofing in various types of 
construction. 

Copper—Its Effect Upon Steel for Roofing Tin. Catalog. 8% x 11 
in. 28 pp. Illustrated. Describes the merits of high-grade 
roofing tin plates and the advantages of the copper-steel alloy. 

The Testimony of a Decade. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 16 pp., with 
Graphic Chart and illustrations showing losses to various Iron 
and Steel Sheets for roofing, from atmosphere corrosion. 

Philip Carey Co., Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Architects Specifications for Carey Built-up Roofing. Booklet. 
8 x 1034 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Complete data to aid in speci- 
fying the different types of built-up roofing to suit the kind 
of roof construction to be covered. 

Carey Built-up Roofing for Modern School Buildings. Booklet. 
8 x 103% in. 32 pp. Illustrated. A study of school buildings of a 
leaping of different kinds and the roofing materials adapted 
‘or each. 

Federal Cement Tile Co., 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 

The Indestructible Roof. Booklet. 10 x 13 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. 
Illustrates and describes the installation of permanent con-~* 
crete interlocking tile, tile with glass insets, flat tile and chan- 
nel tile, on all types of industrial plants and other buildings 
with flat and pitched surfaces. : % 

Standards. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 40 pp. Illustrated with full-page 
drawings. Gives full details of all forms of roof construction 
of steel structure, ridge and gutter construction, purlin 
arrangement, spacing, etc., for standard roofs. 


Johns-Manville, Inc., Madison Ave. & 41st St., New York, N. Y. 
Johns-Manville Building Materials. Book. 8% x 11 in. 100 PP. 
Illustrated. A*comprehensive catalog of various types of roof- 
ing for all forms of construction. Details of wall, floor and 
ceiling insulation; asbestos wood for fireproof construction; 
waterproofing, etc. 

Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 24 pp. 
Illustrated, This booklet is profusely illustrated in colors, show- 
ing some very artistic blends of asbestos shingles with various 
types of architecture. Contains many valuable suggestions for 
the architect. 

Ludowici-Celadon Company, 104 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

“Ancient” Tapered Mission Tiles. Leaflet. 8% x 11 in. 4 pp. Illus- 
trated. For architects who desire something out of the ordi- 
nary, this leaflet has been prepared. Describes briefly the 
“Ancient” Tapered Mission Tiles, hand-made, with full corners 
and designed to be applied with irregular exposures. 

Milwaukee ating Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Milcor Architectural Sheet Metal Guide. Booklet. 8% x ll 
in. 64 pp. Illustrated. Gives valuable technical sheet metal data. © 
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MAKING THE DEADLINE 


On the World’s Greatest Newspaper 
The City Editor reached across the desk for his P-A-X phone and quickly 


dialed 506. 
rang out insistently. 


“Conway! 


Down in the composing ,room, the foreman’s telephone 


Hold everything ----- Special coming 
through ----- Explosion in the 


Building! 


Get set for it-----Ready in two minutes!”’ 


NEWSPAPER must be able to function 

properly and efficiently, not only under 
normal conditions, but to meet every 
emergency that may arise—and emergencies 
are frequent. :«» 


Often the biggest story will occur within a few 
minutes of the ‘‘deadline’—the zero hour in 
the pressroom. No one can foretell the day and 
hour of a big explosion or fire, the death of a 
public man, a railroad accident, the collapse 
of a building. Whenever, and however, rhe 
big story ‘‘breaks’”’,a newspaper must be ready, 
—able to change its plans at an instant’s 
notice and get the story into type. 


The Chicago Tribune meets these strenuous 
demands through the use of P-A-X. Every 
hour of the day and night their 550 automatic 
telephones convey calls and carry information 
from one department to another. Reporters 
are summoned and ordered to the scene of a 


story without the loss of a moment—while 
editors, special writers, research workers, art- 
ists, photographers, engravers, compositors 
and pressroom employees step into action sim- 
ultaneously,—all this to the end that the latest 


bit of news may appear on the breakfast tables — 


of more than a half million readers. 


Getting out a single day’s issue of the Tribune 
requires an average of 22,506 telephone calls. 
All inside calls among the 550 house phones 
are entirely automatic. Connections between 
departments are made with remarkable speed, 
and cannot be interrupted until the call is 
finished. The mechanical switchboard, swift- 
ly, accurately, and untiringly does the work 
of ten operators. 


Nearly 2,000 organizations, in every field of 
industry, find P-A-X a vital necessity which 
actually pays for itself in a short time. 


Automatic Electric Company 


Home Office and Factory, CHICAGO, ILL., Branch Offices: New York, 21 East Fortieth St.; Cleveland, Cuyahoga 
Bldg. Representativesinall principal cities. InCanada—Northern Electric Co., Ltd., 121 Shearer St., Montreal, P.Q. 
Abroad—International Automatic Telephone Co., Norfolk House, Norfolk St., Strand, London, W. C. 2, England. 


In Australia—Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Mendes Chambers, Castlereagh St., Sydney. 
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PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 


Automatic Electric Company is the originator of P-A-X and is the only organization in the 
United States manufacturing interior telephone equipment under this trade-mark. 
any other company is absolutely unauthorized. 


Its use by 


97 


The P-A-X 1s, funda- 
mentally, a private auto- 
matic telephone exchange 
builtof the same Strowger 
type of automatic telephone 
equipment being so widely 
adopted for city service. 
The P-A-X may be fur- 
nished to include and co- 
ordinate such services as 
code call, conference, ex- 
ecutive’s priority, emer- 
gency alarm, etc., to meet 
individual needs. 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS—Continued from page 96 


ROOFING—Continued 


National Slate Association, 791 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Slate Roofs. Book, 84 pages. 8% x 11 ins. Illustrated. Just 

off press; most complete specificational information, practical 

ideas and other authoritative industry data, tables on grading, 

color designation, etc., on American roofing slates. Sent free 

to architects applying on their office stationery. To others, $1.50. 
New Jersey Zinc Company, 160 Front St., New York, N. Y. | 

Standing Seam Horse Head Zinc Roofing. Booklet outlining 
the adaptability of this roofing for many types of buildings. 
Illustrated with sketches showing how roofing is applied. 
Also describes lasting qualities, appearance, etc. 

Once in a Lifetime. Booklet describing conductors, gutters 
and standing seam roofing made from Horse Head Zinc. Con- 
tains information on their economy and durability. Illustrated. 

Ruberoid Co., The (formerly the Standard Paint Co.), 95 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. ‘ 
Instructions for Laying Built-up Roofs. Booklet. 8! x 11 in. Illus- 


trated. : 
Ruberoid Strip Shingle. Booklet. 3% x 6% in. 16 pp. Illustrated 
in color. 


U. S. Gypsum Co., Chicago. ; 
Pyrobar Roof Construction. Booklet. 8 x llin. 48 pp. Illustrated. 
Gives valuable data on the use of tile in roof construction. 
Sheetrock Pyrofill Roof Construction. Folder. 8% x 11 in. Illus- 
trated. Covers use of roof surfacing which is poured in place. 


RUGS, IMPORTED 
Kent-Costikyan Trading Company, Inc., 484 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y 


Rugs, Catalogue. 9% x 6% in. 56 pp. Illustrated. Illustrates 
and describes an unusual collection of Oriental and Occidental 
rugs with stock list. 


SASH CHAIN 
American Chain Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
American Sash Chain. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 16 pp. Illustrated. De- 
scribes and illustrates American Sash Chain and Sash Fixtures. 
Smith & Egge Mfg. Co., The, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Chain Catalog. 6 x 8% in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Covers complete 
line of chains. 


SASH CORD 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 
Catalog. 3% x 6% in. 24 pp. Illustrated.. Covers complete line 
of rope and cord. 


SCREENS 
Athey Company, 6015 West 65th St., Chicago, IIl. 

The Athey Perennial Window Shade. An accordian pleated win- 
dow shade, made from translucent Herringbone woven Coutil 
cloth, which raises from the bottom and lowers from the top. 
It eliminates awnings, affords ventilation, can be dry-cleaned 
and will wear indefinitely. 

The Higgin Manufacturing Co., vise! le Ky. 

Your | aati Screened the Higgin ay. Booklet. 8% x 11% in. 
13 pp. Illustrated in colors. Complete description of Higgin 
Screens, designed to meet every need. 

New Jersey Wire Cloth Co., Trenton, N. J. 

A matter of Health and Comfort. Booklet. 5 x 7% in. 16 pp. 

Illustrated. Discusses quality in wire insect screen cloth. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
Kewanee Private Utilities, 442 Franklin St., Kewanee, IIL. 
Specification Sheets. 734 x 10% in. 40 pp. Illustrated. Detailed 
drawings and specifications covering water supply and sewage 
disposal systems. 


SHEATHING 
Bishopric Manufacturing Co., 103 Este Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

For All Time and Clime. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 48 pp. Illustrated. 
Describing the use of Bishopric stucco base and Bishopric 
plaster base. 

SHELVING-STEEL 
David Lupton’s Sons Company, Philadelphia. 

Lupton Steel Shelving. Catalog D. illustrated brochure, 40 pp., 
854 x 11 ins. Deals with steel cabinets, shelving, racks, doors, 
partitions, etc. 


STAINS—See Paints, Varnishes, Wood Finishes 


STONE, BUILDING 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, Box 766, Bedford, Ind. 
Volume 3, Series A-3. Standard Specifications for Cut Indiana 
Limestone work, 8% x 11 in. 56 pp. Containing specifications 
and supplementary data relating to the best methods of 
specifying and using this stone for all building purposes. 


Vol. 1. Series B. Indiana Limestone Library. 6 x 9 in. 36 pp. 
Illustrated. Giving general information regarding Indiana 
Limestone, its physical characteristics, etc. 


Vol. 4. Series B. Booklet. New Edition. 8% x 11 in. 64 pp. IIlus- 
trated. Indiana Limestone as used in Banks. 
Volume 5. Series B. Indiana Limestone Library. Portfolio. 


11% x 834 in. Illustrated. Describes and illustrates the use of 
stone for small houses with floor plans of each. 


STORE FRONTS 


Brasco Menuiaharing Co., 5025-35 South Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Lil. 

Portfolio. 8% x 11 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Selected examples 
of Brasco Copper Store Fronts suitable for different businesses 
and varying conditions of locations. 

Catalogue 28. 8% x 1034 in. 20 pp. Illustrated with plates. De- 
tails of Brasco Copper Store front construction. Also show- 
cases, ventilator sashes. 

Detail Sheets. Set of five sheets giving details and suggestions 
for store front designing enclosed in envelope convenient for filing. 


STORE FRONTS—Continued 
Kawneer Co., er Niles, Mich. 
A Collection of Successful Designs. Catalog. 9% x . in. 64 
pp. Illustrated. Showing by use of drawings and photographs 
many ‘types of Kawneer Solid Copper Store Fronts. 
Catalog L, 1925 Edition. 8% x 11 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. De- 
tails of copper store front construction. 
Metal Store Fronts. Sheets, 17 x 22 in. Draftsmen’s details of 
copper store fronts for use in tracing. 
Zouri Drawn Metals Company, Chicago Heights, IIl. 
Zouri Safety Key-Set Store Front Construction. 
8% x 10%in. 60 pp. 
etailed sheets and 


Catalogue. 
Illustrated. Complete information with 

installation instructions convenient 
architects’ files. 


International Store Front Construction. Catalogue. 8% x 10 in. 
0 pp. Illustrated. Complete information with detailed sheets 
and installation instructions convenient for architects’ files. 


STUCCO i . 
Bishopric Manufacturing Co., 103 Este Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
For All Time and Clime. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 48 pp. Illustrated. 


Describing the use of Bishopric stucco base and Bishopric 
plaster base. 


STUCCO BASES 
Bishopric Manufacturing Co., 103 Este Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Specifications and Working Details. Booklet. 7% x 10% in. 
Illustrated. Contains plainly written instructions for the use 
of stucco, stucco base, plaster base and insulation base. 


National Steel Fabric Co., Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Building a Permanent Home. Brochure 4 x 9 ins. 20 pp. Dis- 
cusses the use of steel materials in domestic buildings in a 
way likely ta interest architects and builders. 
Sales Manual. Loose leaf, 8% x 11 ins. Complete data and 
specifications regarding the use of this company’s products. 


SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT 
Rohmer Standard Swimming Pool Equipment, 516 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Phone Murray Hill 1138. See Sweet’s Catalog, 
pages 468-471, for details and specifications. 


STUCCO, MAGNESITE 
Muller & Co., Franklyn 
Everlastic Magnesite Stucco. 


TECHNICAL PAINTING 
Toch Brothers, 110 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
Specifications for Dampproofing, Waterproofing, Enameling and 
Technical Painting. Complete and authoritative directions for 
use of an important line of materials. 


TERRA COTTA 


National Terra Cotta Society, 19 West 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
Standard Specifications for the Manufacture, Furnishing and 
Setting of Terra Cotta. Brochure 8% x 11 in. 12 pp. 
Furnishing and Setting of Terra Cotta, consisting of complete 
detail Specification, Glossary of Terms Relating to Terra Cotta 
and Short Form Specification for incorporating in Architect’s 
Specifications. 

Color in Architecture. Revised Edition. Permanently bound 
volume 9% x 12% in., containing a treatise upon the basic 
principles of color in architectural design, illustrating early 
European and modern American examples. Excellent illustra- 
tions in color. 

Present Day Schools. 8% x 11 in. 32 pp. _ Illustrating 42 
examples of school architecture with article upon school build- 
ing design by James O. Betelle, A. I. A. 

Better Banks. 8% x 11 in. 32 pp. [Illustrating many banking 
buildings in terra cotta with an article on its use in bank 
design by Alfred C. Bossom, Architect. 


THERMOSTATS—See Heating Equipment 
TILE, FLOOR AND WALL 


R., Waukegan, IIl. 
Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 


Associated Tile Manufacturers, The, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Basic Information Booklet. 7% x 10% in. 24 pp. Illustrated. 


Ask for Booklet K-200. 
A publication issued for architects, engineers and educators to 
acquaint them with methods of grading, derivation of sizes and 
shapes, variety of colors, kind of finishes, nomenclature and 
ingredients and processes insofar as they lead to a better under- 
standing of the product and its uses. 

Basic Specifications and Related Documents, Booklet. 7% x 10% 
in. 38 pp. Ask for Booklet K-300. 

The Basic Specification proper gives in detail the procedure to 
be followed with respect to any kind of tile installation_in 
connection with practically every type of construction. The 


Related Documents or work sheets are designed to call atten- 
tion to optional application methods and materials. 


Swimming Pools. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. 
Issued for the use of architects and engineers as a handbook 
on swimming pools and their construction. : 

Bringing the Crowds to Your Market. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 
16 pp. Illustrated in color. Shows use of tile for the modern 
sanitary market. 

TILE, HOLLOW 
National Fire Proofing Co., 250 Federal St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Standard Wall Construction Bulletin 174. 8% x 11 in. 32 pp. 
Illustrated. A treatise on the subject of hollow tile wall con- 
struction. F 

Natco on the Farm. 8% x 11 in. 38 pp. Illustrated. A treatise 
on the subject of fire safe and permanent farm building con- 
struction. 

Natco Homes and Garages. Booklet. 7 x 10in. 32 pp. Illustrated. 
Showing the use of Natco Hollow Tile for private residences. 


VACUUM CLEANING APPARATUS 
The Spencer Turbine Company, Hartford, 
Vacuum Cleaning Apparatus for all purposes. Booklet. 32 pp. 
Illustrated. Complete information on product, showing promi- 
nent buildings equipped with this system. 
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ACK COGWGOIGOCXO GROCLOGIOCD OVO 
The Roof Must Be Good! 
CITIZENS BANK HERE can be no compromise in the quality of the 
Lodi, Calif. roof you put on a building of this character. No 


excuses will go. 


4-ply Carey Built-Up 


And you can make sure — as so many other architects 
Roof used 


are doing — by covering such a building with a Carey 
Roof furnished by Allyn L. a Rant 
Burr Co., Stockton, Calif. Bui t-Up ool. 


Designed and built by oq 90 - 
To Pearce Co. No matter what the type of building, there is a Carey 


Architects, Engineers, roof that will provide the best possible protection. Ask 
Constructors for the new Carey Specification Book. It gives all the 
facts in workable detail. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
504-524 Wayne Ave., Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


A Roof for Every Building >. 
ldlyy 


, Yl 12-25 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS—Continued from page 98 


VALVES 
Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. : 

No. 51. General Catalogue. Illustrated. Describes the complete 
line of the Crane Co. : 

Illinois Engineering Co., Racine Ave., at 2lst St., Chicago, Ill. 

Catalogue. 8% x 11 in. 88 pp. _ Illustrated. 

Jenkins Bros., 80 White Street, New York. 

The Valve Behind a Good Heating System. Booklet 4% x 7% 
in. 16 pp. Color plates. Description of Jenkins Radiator 
Valves for steam and hot water, and brass valves used as 
boiler connections. , 

Jenkins Valves for Plumbing Service. Booklet. 4% x 7% in. 
16 pp. Illustrated. Description of Jenkins Brass Globe, Angle 
Check and Gate Valves commonly used in home plumbing, and 
Iron Body Valves used for larger plumbing installations. 

Mueller Co., Decatur, Ill. : ; 

Catalog G, 8 x 11 in., 316 pages. Profusely illustrated. Contains 
full data on plumbing, water and gas brass goods, including 
valves, faucets, traps, regulators, built-in bath equipment, and 
automatic systems of hot water control. Complete details are 
presented with a number of data sheets showing roughing-in- 
measurements for built-in bath equipment. 

VARNISH—See Paints, Stains, Varnishes 
VENETIAN BLINDS 
Burlington Venetian Blind Co., Burlington, Vt. 

Venetian Blinds. Booklet, 7 in. x 10 in., 24 pages. Illustrated. 
Describes the “Burlington” Venetian blinds, method of opera- 
tion, advantages of installation to obtain perfect control of 
light in the room. 

VENTILATION 
Globe Ventilator Company, 205 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 

Globe Ventilators Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 32 pp. Illustrated pro- 
fusely. Catalog gives complete data on ‘“‘Globe’’ ventilators as 
to sizes, dimensions, gauges of material and table of capacities. 
It illustrates many different types of buildings on which “Globe” 
ventilators are in successful service, showing their adaptability 
to meet varying requirements. 

Van Zile Ventilating Corporation, 280 Madison Avenue, New York, 


Wii ks 
The Ventadoor Booklet. 6% x 3% in. 16 pp. Illustrated. 
Describes and illustrates the use of the Ventadoor for Hotels, 
Clubs, Offices, etc. 
WALLPAPER 
Wallpaper Mfrs. Assn., 461 Eighth Avenue, New York. ; 
Wallpaper Magazine. Illustrated. 8 x 11 in. 32 pp. Published 
monthly to acquaint architects and interior decorators with 
many interesting and decorative uses for wallpaper. 
WATERPROOFING : 
Carey Company, The Philip, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Waterproofing Specification Book. 8% x 11 in. 52 pp. 
The General Fireproofing Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Waterproofing Handbook. Booklet. 8% x ll in. 72 pp.  TIllus- 
trated. Thoroughly covers subject of waterproofing concrete, 
wood and steel preservatives, dustproofing and hardening con- 
crete floors, and accelerating the setting of concrete. Free 
distribution. 
Master Builders Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mastertex: Waterproof Cement Paint in Colors. 
12% inches. 
Ruberoid Co., The. 95 Madison Ave., New York. 
Impervite. Circular. 8% x 1lin. 4 pp. Illustrated. An integral 
water-proofing compound for concrete, stucco, cement, mortar, 


etc. 
Sandusky Cement Co., Dept. F., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Medusa Waterproofing. Booklet. 634 x 9 in. 38 pp. Illustrated. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., 116 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Pamphlet. 334 x 8% in. 8 pp. Explanation of waterproofing 
principles. Specifications for waterproofing walls, floors, 
swimming pools and treatment of concrete, stucco and mortar. 
WATERPROOFING 
Toch Brothers, 110 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
Specifications for Dampproofing, Waterproofing, Enameling and 
Technical Painting. Complete and authoritative directions for 
use of an important line of materials. 
WATER PURIFIERS 
Wallace & Tiernan Company, Newark, N. J. 
Protecting N. Y. Water Supply. Booklet. 10 x 7 in. 4 pp. 
Illustrated. Describes the chlorinating equipment used for 
sterilizing N. Y. City water supply; also equipment suitable for 


Folder 10% x 


sterilizing water supplies of municipalities, industrial plants, 
private residences, etc. 
The W. & T. Chlorometer, Technical Publication, No. 55. Book- 


let, 84% x ll in. 8 pp. Illustrated. A useful brochure dealing 


with the value of pure water and the importance of the 
chlorination process in sterilization. 
WATER SOFTENERS 
Permutit Company, The, 440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Permutit-Water softened to No (Zero) Hardness. Booklet. 8% 


x 11 in. 32 pp. Describing the original Zeolite process of 
softening water to zero hardness. An essential for homes, 
hotels, apartment houses, swimming pools, laundries, textile 


mills, paper mills, ice plants, etc., in hard water districts. 


WEATHER STRIPS 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Company, 1644 Lafayette Boule- 
vard, Detroit, Mich. 

Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Details, 1925 edition. Catalog 
8% x 11 in. 48 pp. Complete specifications and full-sized 
details. With or without 9 x 11% in. folder conforming to 
A. I. A. filing system. May also be used in loose leaf form. 

Excluding Cold and Dust with Chamberlin for 32 years. Booklet 
5% x 7% in. 16 pp. Illustrated. Completely and interestingly 
illustrates application of Chamberlin equipment. 

The Higgin Manufacturing Co., Newport, Ky. 
Higgin All-Metal Weather Strips. Booklet. 6x 9 in. 21 pp. 
Illustrated in colors. Describes various types of Higgin 
Weather Strips for sealing windows and doors against cold 


and dust. 


WINDOWS 
David Lupton’s Sons Company, Philadelphia. ‘ 
Lupton Pivoted Sash, Catalog 12-A. Booklet 48 pp., 8% x 11 ins. 
Illustrates and describes windows suitable for manufacturing 
buildings. 
WINDOWS, CASEMENT 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora. IIl. 

Casement Window Hardware. Booklet. 24 pp. 8% x 11 in. 
Illustrated. Shows typical installations, detail drawings, con- 
struction details, blue-prints if desired. Describes AIR-way 
Multifold Window Hardware. 

Crittall Casement Window Co., 10951 Hearn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Catalog No. 22. 9x 12 in. 76 pp. Illustrated. Photographs of 
actual work accompanied by scale details for casements and 
composite steel windows for banks, office buildings, hospitals 
and residences. 

Detroit Steel Products Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Fenestra Casement Windows. Catalog. 
Illustrated. 
casements, standard and stock types and sizes. 

Hope & Sons, Henry, 103 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Catalog. 12% x 18% in. 30 pp. Illustrated. Full size details of 
outward and inward opening casements. 

David Lupton’s Sons Company, Philadelphia. 

Lupton Casements of Copper-Steel. 
16 pp., 85 x 11 ins. Illustrated brochure on casements, par- 
ticularly for residences. 


WINDOWS, STEEL AND BRONZE 
Detroit Steel Products Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Fenestra Basement Windows. Booklet. 3% x 6% in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. Describes steel basement windows, their advan- 
tages, details and specifications for installation. : 

Fenestra Reversible Ventilator Windows. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 
20 pp. Illustrated. Describes the details of this new model 
window, as well as the variety it offers for attractive archi- 


tectural design. 
Fenestra Industrial Window Walls. Catalog. 111 


8% x 11 in. 20 pp. 


8% x 11 in. 


pp. Illustrated. Details and specifications, with photographic 
illustrations, are thoroughly covered in the Fenestra General 
Catalog. y 
The Kawneer Company, Niles, Mich. 
Kawneer Simplex Windows. Catalog. 8% x 10% in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. Complete information, with measured details, of | 
Kawneer Simplex Weightless Reversible Window Fixtures, 


made of solid bronze. Shows installations in residences and 
buildings of all sorts. 

Detail Sheets and Installation Instructions. Valuable for archi- 
tects and builders. 

Metal Windows. Catalog. 8% x 11 in. 18 pp. Illustrated. 
Features double-lining and casement windows of metal. 

David Lupton’s Sons Company, Philadelphia. 

A Rain-shed and Ventilator of Glass and Steel. Pamphlet, 4 pp. 
85g x 11 ins. Deals with Pond Continuous Sash, Sawtooth 
Roofs, etc. 

Truscon Steel Company, 250 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

Truscon Steel Windows. Catalog. 8% x 11 in. 80 pp. Illustrated. 


Contains complete data on all types of Truscon Steel Windows. 


WOOD-—See also Millwork 


American Walnut Mfrs. Association, 618 So. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago, II. 

American Walnut. Booklet. 7 x 9 in. 45 pp. Illustrated. A 
very useful and interesting little book on the use of Walnut 
in Fine Furniture with illustrations of pieces by the most 
notable furniture makers from the time of the Renaissance 


down to the present. 

Real American Walnut Furniture. Folder. 8% x 11 in. 4 pp. 
Illustrated. Tells how to identify the genuine and avoid the 
substitute in buying ‘Walnut’ furniture. 

California White and Sugar Pine Mfrs. Assn., San Francisco, Cal. 

Information Sheet No. 1, California White Pine; Information 
Sheet No. 2, California Sugar Pine. Illustrated booklets 8 x 
10% in. First of a series of Information Sheets on these 
woods and their uses for construction and finish. 

Curtis Companies Service Bureau, Clinton, Iowa. 

Better Built Homes. Vols. XV-XVIII, incl. Booklet. 9 x 12 in. 
40 pp. Illustrated. Designs for houses of five to eight rooms, 
respectively, in several authentic types, by Trowbridge & 
Ackerman, architects, for the Curtis Companies. 

Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

The Perfect Floor. Booklet 5% x 734 in., 16 pp. Illustrated. 
Valuable for the data given on the use of wood for floors. 
Saving Home Construction Costs. Booklet 4% x 7% in. 24 pp. 

Discusses economy and value in domestic building. 

Experiences in Home Building. Booklet 6 x 9 in. 16 pp. Records 
the testimony of a number of builders and contractors as to 
the value of certain materials. } 

The Post Everlasting. Booklet 8 x 11 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. 
Describes the production of posts and their use in various ways. 

Booklet. 6 x 8 in. Architectural Woodwork of Mahogany. 32 
pp., fully illustrated with photographs of mahogany panelings 
and containing much information of interest to architects. 

Matthews Bros. Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Architectural Woodwork. Catalog. 9 x 12 in. 34 pp. Illus- 
trated. This is the only catalog ‘issued, and contains views 
showing both exteriors and interiors of banks, private resi- 
dences, and office buildings in which this Company’s woodwork 
has been installed. 

Pacific Lumber Company, 332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

California Redwood. Booklet. 9 x 12 in. 36 pp. Illustrated. 
Describes in a general way the production, manufacture 
various uses of California Redwood. 

Redwood Construction Digest. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. Redwood and Its Uses in the Construction Field, 
Canton specifications and other information of interest to 
architects, 


WOOD FINISHES—See Paints, Varnishes, Stains 
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Gives construction and installation details of ~steel 


Catalog C-122, Booklet 


December, 1925 
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Sidings that look jus 


well and “stay put” 


THE HOUSE with California Pine siding 
stands as a permanent display of the archi- 
tect’s good judgment. 


Siding of California Pine, not only looks 
well to start with, but /o/ds its shape, lays 
flat without warping or end-shrinking, 
twisting or splitting. That is because of 
the remarkable cellular construction of 
California Pine, and its susceptibility to 
perfect seasoning. 


Builders and carpenters, likewise wel- 
come the specification of California Pine 
siding. The builder, because this siding is 
obtainable in all the various forms, of 
standard widths and lengths—the carpen- 
ter, because California Pine siding is so 
easy to cut, fit and nail securely to the 
sheathing. All of which makes for good 
workmanship without waste of time. 

Then, as to painting—this light-color- 
ed, soft pine is easy to paint. The brush 


California White and Sugar Pine Manufacturers Association 
654 Call Building 


CALIFORNIA DOUGLAS FIR * 


Also producers of CALIFORNIA WHITE FIR * 
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Carpenters like Cali- 
fornia Pine siding 
because it’s easy to 
cutand fit, and makes 
for good workman- 
ship. 


Cork-like texture 
holds nailstightly 
and prevents split- 
ting even with nails 
driven close to edge 
or end. 


Paint flows evenly 
and spreads smooth- 
ly on California Pine. 
It holds paint well 
and th_ coa,. stays 
smooth. 


moves along readily while the paint flows 
evenly and spreads smoothly. California 
Pine holds paint—the coat stays smooth, 
because of freedom from pitch and grain- 
raising tendencies. 

If you have not received a set of our 
Information Sheets on California Pine, let 
us send them to you. You are also invited 
to correspond with our Wood Technol- 
ogist, formerly with the U.S.Government 
Forest Products Laboratory, at Madison, 
Wisconsin, and now connected with this 
association . 


San Francisco 


CALIFORNIA INCENSE CEDAR 
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Caen Stone Foyers Appropriate 
for Apartment Buildings 


INCE the public space in an beauty and charm of natural 

apartment building brings in Caen Stone may be secured by 
no direct revenue, it isa burden the use of Imported Caen Stone 
on the rentable portion; and it Cement with an appreciable sav- 
is a double burden if it has to be ing both in time and money. 


redecorated every few years. 


Details, caps, balusters, etc., are 
Interiors of Caen Stone never cast in glue molds. Moldings 
have to be redecorated through- are run with a templet. -Wall 
out the life of the building. The surfaces. are,applied like plaster. 


Illustrated Specification Book Upon Request 
AIA File No. 21-b-3 


PALMER LIME & CEMENT COMPANY 
103 Park Avenue - New York, N.Y. 


A Copper Screen Cloth 
Which Is Stiff As Well 
As Durable 


In Jersey Insect Screen Cloth architects 
find, combined with unsurpassed dura- 
bility of unalloyed copper (99.8% pure) 
a stiffness and tensile strength comparable 
to that of steel. 


THE CU GREE 
MAIL CHUTE 


manufactured in our own factory and 
installed by our own Experienced 
Factory Erectors, insuring uniform ex- 


This is due to a special Roebling process 
for making the copper wire used exclu- 
sively in making Jersey. And it is shis 


cellence of workmanship and prompt 
and satisfactory service. 


feature which puts Jersey Copper Screen 
Cloth in a class by itself. 

You may specify Jersey with confidence 
that it is unrivaled by any other insect 
screen cloth. 


Specify MODEL F Standard Equipment 
for Cutler quality at minimum cost. Send 


May we send you samples? A word from you 
will bring them and you may rest assured that 
no annoying sales efforts will follow. fi . . . : 

or form giving information required 


THe New Jersey Wire CLotH Company 


616 South Broad Street 
Trenton New Jersey 


for estimating. 


CUTLER MAIL CHUTE CO. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Copper Screen Cloth 


Made of Copper 99.8% Pure 
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TOWARD TOMORROW WITH LEHIGH CEMENT 


HOROUGHFARES of two levels offer the greatest relief from traffic 
congestion in the opinion of many architects and engineers who are 
looking ‘‘toward tomorrow.’’ The increasing demand for concrete 

construction will find Lehigh shaping its policy with eyes to future needs, 


just as today it is meeting all requirements with nineteen mills from coast 
to coast. 


Any architect or engineer can secure the series of renderings by Hugh Fer- 
riss—‘*Toward Tomorrow,’’ of which the above is one. Address Lehigh 
Portland Cement Company, Allentown, Pennsylvania, or Chicago, Illinois. 
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Hell thank you 
for the hint 


7 OUR piping contractor will thank you for this hint— 


SIMPLEX 
WIRES AND CABLES 


SIMCORE - National Electrical Code Standard. Every length 
is subjected to searching electrical tests to insure a first 
quality product. Ask for specifications. 

CAOUTCHOUC -“‘B. C.”” A rubber covered braided wire in- 
sulated with a 30°%, Para compound. Send for specifications. 

LEAD COVERED CABLES AND WIRES - For under-ground 

distribution where a conduit system is used. 

STEEL TAPED CABLE - Used where a conduit system is not 
available. It carries its own conduit. Descriptive booklet 
upon request. 

CONDEX PARK CABLE - Adequately insulated and protected 
by an overlapping, interlocking flexible steel conduit. For 
series lighting circuits. 

OVERHEAD SERVICE CABLE - Designed for use between 
pole and house where service is not carried underground. 
FIBREX OVERHEAD SERVICE CABLE - For aerial service 
connection from pole to house when service must pass through 

trees. 

FIBREX TREE WIRE - For installation among trees or where 
chafing may occur. Itis non-inductive. Send for circular. 

FIBREX FIRE ALARM CABLE - Consists of a multiple conduc- 
tor cable protected with the abrasion resisting fiber tape 
which protects FIBREX Tree Wire and FIBREX Overhead 
Service Cable. 

SUBMARINE CABLES - For power transmission or for tele- 
phone or telegraph service. Our engineering department is 
always available for consultation. 

SIGNAL CABLE- Dependable insulated cable for railway 
signals and police or fire alarm service. 

IGNITION WIRES - Used extensively, and with satisfaction 
throughout the automotive field. 

TIREX PORTABLE CORD - For electricaltools and appliances. 
Rubber-armored. Flexible. It cannot kink,—and has the 
wearing qualities of an automobile tire. 

TIREX SJ CORD-A rubber armored cord for drop lights or 
table lamps; made in colors. Send for folder. 

TIREX MINING MACHINE CABLES - Heavily insulated, 
rubber-armored, portable cables with the wearing: qualities 
of a cord tire. 

POLE FIXTURE CABLE - For wiring from the base of orna- 
mental lighting standards to the lamp fixture at the top or 
from line to lamp on goose neck fixtures. 

ARC CABLE - For connecting swinging arc lamps with trans- 
mission lines. 

AUTOMOBILE - Wires and cables for lighting and ignition 
systems. 

RUBBER INSULATED CABLES - For any commercial voltage. 
Special descriptive bulletin on request. 

CAMBRIC INSULATED CABLES - For power transmission 
service, submarine, underground or aerial. Special bulletin 
on request. 

PAPER INSULATED CABLES - For high voltage power trans- 
mission. Descriptive bulletin upon request. 

SPECIAL INSULATED WIRES AND CABLES - To meet any 
conditions of service. On specification drawn by our engi- 
neers or to conform to customers’ specifications. 


Technically trained experts who know how 
to impart the qualities which insure satis- 
factory service supervise the manufacture 
of all Simplex Wires and Cables. 


SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE @ 


MANUFACTURERS 
201 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 


Grinnell Pipe Hangers. 
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‘Their use will cut his labor 


costs just as they have always cut ours. And we've used a 


dozen million of them. 


For yourself, you'll get a piping 


equipment that can always be kept in perfect alignment 


through the simple adjustable features of these hangers. 
These hangers grew out of the practical suggestions of expe- 


rienced Grinnell construction foremen. 


That’s why they solve 


actual field problems of hanging pipe and radiators anywhere. 
Since they can be bought on the open market, why be content 


with anything less than the best? 


END for our free 

120-page cata- 
logue. If your jobber 
doesn’t stock Grin- 
nell Hangers, ask us 
for the name of the 
nearest distributor. 
Address Grinnell Co., 
Inc., 285 W. Ex- 
change St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


Use a 
‘dozen 


\\ and see why 


\\ weve used 
)) a dozen 
‘million 


GRINNELL 


ADJUSTABLE PIPE HANGERS 


Banishes Garbage—Attracts Tenants 


—Cuts Upkeep Costs 


RCHITECTS, builders and realtors 
everywhere have found thetime-tried 
Kernerator a wise investment. For, with 
one moderate cost (there’s no operating 
expense whatever) it removes forever the 
problem of garbage and waste disposal, 
enhances the attractiveness of the prem- 
ises, promotes contentment of both ten- 
ants and building help, and eliminates 
the fire hazard of the old refuse pile. 
Handles all garbagein mannershown in picture— 
uses no fuel of any kind—requires merely an oc- 
casional lighting. Metallic objects (tin cans and 
the like) are flame-sterilized for removal with the 
ashes. Thousands in use for years. Guaranteed. 


For more detailed information, consult 
Sweet’s (1925) Pages 2800-01, or write 


KERNER INCINERATOR CO. 
715 East Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Drop all waste 
in handy hep- 
per door—then 
FORGET it! 


vA \ 


Reg U S. Patent Often 


ERNERATOR 


Hereis atypical Kernerator 
installation. It costs no 
more than a good radio set 
and you get rid of the gar- 
bage nuisance forever. 
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Keep Right On 
Building This Winter 


Bears and ground hogs still hibernate. But engineers, archi- 
tects, contractors and building owners don’t let winter drive 
them to cover. 


They know that “time is money”— that winter is just as 

. . . Jt . 
good as any other time to build; so they keep on building in 
cold weather. 


The building industry, as well as the public, recognizes that 
this practice is not only practical but usually profitable for all 
concerned. 


Winter construction means that builders can continue their 
work without interruption through twelve months. The 
builder’s crew, which has been trained to maximum efh- 
ciency, can be kept intact and steadily employed with profit 
to everyone. 


Winter construction by providing quicker occupancy, 
brings to the owner an earlier return on his investment. 


During the winter there are few delays in getting material. 
Sand and stone are usually nearby; cement is obtainable on 
short notice practically anywhere. And these materials come to 
you ready for use— you make your building right on the job. 


In winter, as in summer, concrete is the last word in speed 
of construction —the champion time saver. 


If you have not yet experienced the advantages of winter 
building, plan now to do so. 


And remember, where “time is money” use concrete. 


* * ok 


The few fundamental principles of cold weather construction are simple 
and easy to apply. If you are not familiar with them, ask our nearest District 
Office for literature on winter building. There is no obligation. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


cA National Organization to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


Adlanta Columbus Indianapolis Minneapolis Parkersburg San Francisco 
Birmingham Dallas Jacksonville Nashville Philadelphia Seattle 

Boston Denver Kansas City New Orleans Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Charlotte, N.C. Des Moines Los Angeles ew Yor Portland, Oreg. Vancouver, B.C. 
Chicago Detroit Milwaukee Oklahoma City Salt Lake City Washington, D.C. 
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The beautiful Harkness Memorial 
Quadrangle at Yale University— 
one of the many contributions to 
American architecture by James 
Gamble Rogers, Architect, in 
which Atlantic Wires and Cables 
have been used exclusively. 


} 


mutt | 


SPREE SEER 


Photographs republished through 
the courtesy of Yale Alumni 
Weekly. 


o-Ph, 
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Worthiness in Wiring 


The increasing interest of the American architect in 
those high types of wiring materials which are worthy 
of a place in modern building achievement is reflected 
in the care with which the components of the elec- 
trical system for the Harkness Memorial Quadrangle 
were selected. 


Desire that the electrical system should function 
safely and without interruption for long years to come 
led unerringly to the choice of the famous “Triton” 
grade Atlantic compound as representative of one of 
the few really noteworthy insulated wires of Amer- 
ican manufacture. 


Backed by more than a quarter of a century of re- 
search and. improvement—installed in thousands of 


the country’s best known structures—and built to one 
of the most exacting wire and cable specifications ever 
drawn — Atlantic “Triton” with ‘Neptune’ and 
“Dolphin” grades cost no more than corresponding 
brands of less dependability. 


Many of America’s leading architects and specifying 
engineers stand ready to testify to the worthiness of 
these three famous brands of wire and to the lasting 


satisfaction that their use insures to you and to your 
clients. 


An opportunity to submit detailed specifications, sam- 
ples for your most exacting inspection or to be of 
assistance in connection with your standard wire and 
cable specifications will be welcomed. 


Atlantic Insulated Wire and Cable Co., Rome, N. Y. 


ATLANTIC 


INSULATED WIRE & CABLE 


- COMPANY 


December, 1925 
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Brasco 


INDIRECT 
SCREW 
PRESSURE 


With or Against? 
A Vital Factor in Glass Safety 


Whether or not the plate glass in a store front will ‘remain intact 
through years of vibration, stress and strain from traffic and the ele- 
ments, is solely a matter of the method of holding it. 


No plate can long stand the direct pressure of screws against it nor 
contact with screws at its edges. To overcome these hazards and still 
hold the plate in a firm, supple and uniform grip, Brasco perfected its 
distinctive indirect screw pressure principle, which time has proven 
to be the safest system ever devised. 


The illustration above, clearly shows the screw pressure acting in the 
direction of the plate and never against it. It shows the impossibility 
of plate and screws ever meeting—it is visible proof of one of the big 
reasons for Brasco supremacy in records of glass safety. 


Other Brasco features are equally outstanding in merit—heavy gauge 


adie. Seiad OS 


Brasco “500” All Metal copper—steel reinforcement in moulding—effective ventilation and 
Construction. The indirect ; ae ae 2 r + 
Ee hy principle drainage—permanent beauty—ease and economy of installation 
is used in this as in all reasonable cost. 

Brasco constructions. 


Catalog and details gladly sent on request. 


i 


BRASCO MANUFACTURING CO. 
5031 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Desco Fronts Become 
A Part of the Structure Itself 


ESCO Store Fronts fit into 
the picture. They don’t 
look like an after-thought. Their 
beauty, dignity and strength rep- 
resent long years of manufac- 
turing experience and constant 
co-operation with architects. 
Your request « 


without obligation. 
There is a distributor near you. 


struction materials is carried in our New 
52nd Street. 


562 West 


DETROIT SHOW CASE CO., 


vill bring complete 


1650 Fort Street West 


The wide choice of treatment en- 
ables you to blend the right front 
to the right structure. At moder- 
ate cost, no greater than that of 
the ordinary store front, you cre- 
ate lasting evidence of your good 
judgment by specifying Desco. 


working details and a price-list, 
Sweet's Catalog also contains further information. 


A complete stock of “Desco” con- 
York City Warehouse, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


December, 1925 
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SPORE FROATS 
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HE cozy corner in the living room illustrated 

above is a splendid representation of solid comfort. 

The whole setting from the quiet mellow tones of 
the gray walls to the colorful drapes and the deep-piled 
rugs, lend a feeling of restfulness and contentment. 


AAPM MIT Ls 


parked 
yan 


fata 


Here too the casements play an important part for with- 

out them such cheerfulness could never be obtained. 

They admit warm playful sunbeams and refreshing 
ica summer breezes and also defy, through interlocking 
ihe construction, the intruding blasts of winter. 


i Ty mt 


The Kawneer Solid Nickel Silver Windows: shown 
above are adaptable to any building where durability 
and positive weathering are desired. 


HE friction adjuster fea- Information pertaining to Windows or Store Fronts 
tured in the pen and ink 


sketch above is applied to will be gladly furnished. 


all Kawneer casements., 
It will hold the sash at any 
desired angle and without the THE 


usual adjustment of thumb 
screws, etc. They are made awne 
of Kawneer Nickel Silver. 
NILES, MICHIGAN 


SEE OUR 
Jp ethan 


Sweers 
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anner.One Name 


Madeat Gibsonburg, 
Ohio, in the heart of 
the World’s finest 


limestone deposits. 


SONEURG Og 
a.) “J 


Manufactured by National Mortar 
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ith a Meaning 
lever Changes 


Banner 1s labeled “quality” because 


quality 1s the highest standard 


For more than twenty years, Banner and quality have been synonymous. 


And the relation shall continue for quality is the standard that was set 
in the beginning. 


From the highest executive to the fellows who load the cars, this big 
organization is pledged to produce the finest finishing lime obtainable. 


Banner users expect to find superiority in Banner Finish because it’s 
made from the country’s finest limestone in the world’s largest single 
plant devoted exclusively to the production of only one brand. 


You can depend upon Banner to provide less expensive and more 
durable walls than any other material because, first, it is strictly a quality 
product and secondly, a twenty year record in all types of buildings, 
large and small, proves its every claim. 


Specify Banner for the walls of any job you may be planning — it’s the 
easiest, the safest way to be sure of the best. 


Easy to Spread” 
Hard toBeat 


Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S. 
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Engineering Counsel 
Jor Architects 


December, 1925 


KEWANEE’S nation- 
wide organization of 
hydraulic-electric en- 
gineers will counsel 
any architect without charge. 

KEWANEE men are not salesmen nor 
ex-plumbers, but trained experts in 
private water supply, electric light and 
sewage disposal. Back of them is the 
KEWANEE quarter century of technical 
and manufacturing experience and the 
KEWANEE line of over 200 private 
utility systems. 

We appreciate the architect’s needs 
and problems. We are glad to help 
draft specifications for proper private 
utilities to fit the exact needs of each 
job—from country cottage to million dol- 
lar club or estate. : 

FREE BOOK of Specifications. 

Our complete architects’ specification 
book contains a mass of engineering data 
and specifications on water supply, elec- 
tric light and sewage disposal. You 
need it. Sent free. Write for it. 

KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 

442 Franklin St., Kewanee, Il. 


Aim 


WATER 
“LIGHT 


USED BY 
U.S.GOVERNMENT 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
U.S.STEEL CORPORATION 
HENRY FORD 


SPECIFIED BY THE 
LEADING ARCHITECTS 


GODER INCIMERATOR 
CORPORATION 
CHICAGO ILL. 
323 N.MICHIGAN AVE 
PH. CENTR.O5G8. 


age a 6 ION Ge 
Show Window 
and Cove 
Lighting 


One of the ten State Street win- 
dows of Marshall Field & Co., Chi- 
cago, ‘‘Pittsburgh” lighted. Photo- 
graph not retouched. 


Architects who have 
clients requiring Show 
Window or interior Cove 
Lighting specifications 
will find “Pittsburgh” 
specialized service prac- 
tical and helpful. 


We have been active in 
this field for many years, 
and many of the finest 
show window and interior 
lighting installations in 
the country have ‘“‘Pitts- 
burgh equipment 
: throughout. 


pS ghia Ree a 
eepern remensi 2 ae = 
2 CORAM ARIE apg ae ; 
"a ats a 
we eneeiae : 
: ii 
: r ag pecs 


‘Pittsburgh’ Reflectors stay bright. Although guaranteed for five years, not one of 
them made since we began using the coppering process of backing—more than nine 
years ago—has ever been reported to us as having the silvered reflecting surface tarnish 
or discolor, or the backing crack, check or peel. 


We will gladly send you copies of ‘“‘Pittsburgh” booklets covering the subjects of show 
window and cove lighting. 


PITTSBURGH REFLECTOR COMPANY 


(Formerly Pittsburgh Reflector & Illuminating Co.) 
411 BOWMAN BLDG. THIRD AND ROSS STREETS PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
BRANCH 


“q) h” 

@ 

ittsburé 

New York—145 West 41st™ Chicago—Machinery Hall, 


Street at Broadway S 1 ky € 1 e d REFLE CTORS Clinton and W, Washington 
STAY BRIGHT 


Cag Ag TO SI IT ER Re IIT 


BRANCH 
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ding 
Section of Outside Wall of House, Showing Wool 
Between Studding 


Mineral Wool for Building 


Mineral Wool has superseded all other materials used for 
similar building purposes because it does “a great work at little 
A house lined with Mineral Wool has an indestruc- 
tible, fire-proof and vermin-proof guard; it protects the entire 
household, In the winter time it keeps the cold air out, facili- 
tating proper heating and economy in fuel. 
keeps the heat out. 

This material, being of fibrous, inelastic composition, acts as 
a deadener and muffles all sound. 
insulator material on the market, making it a perfect refrigerat- 
ing machine. 


ineral Wool makes life-long friends of all its users. 


you are skeptical as to its power, let us demonstrate. We can 
prove all claims. Write us today. 


U. S. MINERAL WOOL CoO. 


280 Madison Avenue, New York 


~ 


Mat Se ae ae aS PALATE 
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Section of Sound-Proof and Fire-Proof Partition 


In the summer it 


It is considered the best 


S 
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The New 
Smyser-Royer Catalog “‘J”’ 


is replete with exactly the kind of in- 
formation that architects want re- 
garding exterior lighting fixtures. 


It is a most complete treatise on 
lamps, brackets, standards and spe- 
cial exterior lighting fixtures for pub- 
lic buildings, street lighting, large 
and small estates and private homes. 


Copies are reserved for recognized 
architects. Mailed upon request. 


SMYSER-ROYER COMPANY 


Main Office & Works Philadelphia Office 
York, Pa. 1609 Sansom Street 


ie 
Boot 
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i] 
Trade-Mark 


SAMSON SPOT 


SASH CORD 


Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ADE of extra quality 

stock, carefully ir- 

spected, and guaranteed free 

from imperfections of braid 

or finish. No loaded centre 

to increase weight and 

decrease wear. 

SEND FOR CATALOG AND SAMPLES 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS 


BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


December, 1925 
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adow 
Chasers 


Tue success of any hotel you plan de- 
pends as much upon the comfort and con- 
venience you provide for its future guests 
as upon the beauty of its architecture and 
interior decorations. One of the greatest 
comforts any hotel can provide is that of 
good light. As a matter of fact, adequate 
light is more than a comfort; it is a 
necessity. 


: an Adequate light must not be confused with 

: iy or woven snags nay lane | an intense, glaring light that casts sharp 

i i a 2 aba. haa? Shadow. Glare, the cause of eyestrain and 

Tun ae headache, is easily avoided by correct 

diffusion, and by specifying proper glass- 
ware correct diffusion is obtained. 


STE eee Riser 
he lives to build, not boast. 


rr 97} 


ws 
" 


=~ 


MoNAX GLOBES spray a glareless, cheer- 

The Shetiom Flot: New York City; in ful light wnzformly in all directions, yet 

which a large percentage of the fixtures in- A A c 

iq stalled are equipped with MONAX GLOBES. absorb scarcely any of it. They eliminate 

oe Below—*Archer Model MoNAX, an . 

easton tobe for hash Liebiine: depressing Shadow, once and for all. Easy 
to clean, their lighting efficiency can 


Rs dig 
always be easily maintained. 


et 


Write our Illuminating Engineering Depart- 
ment and ask them to analyze your hotel or 
any other lighting problems you may have 
on the boards. There is no obligation 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company 
(Eastern Division) 
DEPARTMENT J 
CHARLPROI, PENNSYLVANIA 


ONAX GLOBES 


The Shadow Chasers 


for Hotel Lighting 
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AGLITE | 1 Porcelain ° i 


° 
TRADE MARK REGISTERED . Enamel Units 


Why Mrs. Winn 
Blessed 
the Architect 


Both ‘the attractive appearance and 
soft shadowless light of Guth Aglites 
had pleased Mrs. Winn from the first 
day in her new home. And now, 
with every fixture in her bathroom, 
pantry, and kitchen glistening white 
and clean after only a few rubs on 
each with a damp cloth, she just had 
to offer up a little prayer for the 
Architect who specified them. 


It was such a delight not to have 
knobby little screws sticking up to 
catch dust and snag the cleaning 
cloth. And to know, too, that no 
amount of cleaning could ever dim 
the lustre of Aglite’s permanent por- 
celain enamel finish. 


If you would have the lasting good 
will of your women clients, be sure 
to specify Aglites wherever porcelain 
enamel units are needed. We’llbe 
glad to send you literature describ- 
ingthe construction, finishand 
installation of Aglites. You'll be 
under no obligation whatever. 


She EDWIN E.. Guiria Company 


DESIGNERS-ENGINEERS-MANUFACTURERS 


Lighting Equipment 
> S| 2629 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


~> 
one ae BRANCH OFFICES (Sales and Service) In Principal Cities 
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The new building 
of. the Insurance 
Company of 
North. America, 
located at Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Steward- 
son & Page, Archi- 
tects; Stone & eae ; 
Webster, Engi- 
neers; Hatzel & 
Buehler, Electrical 
Contractors. 
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B} Holophane 
1 Filterlite— 
furnished 
with ceiling 
or hanging 


fixtures; also 
available in 
decorative 
luminnaires 


of period de- 


Big Insurance Companies 


Endorse 


NSURANCE COMPANIES make 
Al a science of protecting the health 
we] and promoting the efficiency of 
their employees. They also own 
eesxe=4) the largest office buildings. It is 
doubly significant that so many large Insurance 
Companies use Holophane Filterlite. 


For instance, the new building of the Insurance 
Company of North America is lighted with 


Other Insurance Companies 


New York Life Insurance Company 
Employers Liability Insurance Company 
Aetna Life Insurance Company 


The Holophane units used by these compa- 
nies are made of prismatic glass, each’ prism 
shaped to direct the light exactly as needed. 
They give better lighting from the same 
current than is obtainable in any other way. 


Filterlite 


over 3,000 Holophane units. Of these, 2,400 
are in offices—all of them Holophane Filterlites. 
In the corridors the equipment is Holophane 
Corridor Units; in the open halls, Holophane 
Reflector-Refractors; and in the service 
quarters. other Holophane units. Each type 
of Holophane was selected after exhaustive 
tests including more than a dozen of the 
leading lighting units. 


using Holophane Filterlites are: 


American Insurance Company 
Prudential Life Insurance Company 
State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


Our Engineering Department will gladly 
co-operate with any architect in laying out 
lighting installations for any job on which he 
is working or figuring. 


HOLOPHANE COMPANY 


New York 


and Toronto 
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; Rubberstone Tile Flooring used to advantage in 
Tue HicuH SCHOOL FOR THE SCHOOL DISTRICT OF MONONGAHELA City 
MONONGAHELA CITY, PENNA, 
W. Grorce EcKLES Co., ARCHITECTS—NEW CASTLE, PENNA. 


R economical to tile—a practical and can easily be laid, without changing the 


economical flooring, ideally suited appearance of the floor. j 
for use in Universities, Colleges, These intrinsic qualities combine to 
Public Schools, etc. make Rubberstone tile flooring ideal for 
: ; ‘ classrooms, corridors, auditoriums, gym- 
A real floor—it stands real service, is : : 
i d comfortabl nder-foot, non seen eh ge na De en is 
5 apace ree asa oak beasts Sree 4 Rubberstone tile is furnished in tan, 
absorptive and easy to keep clean 


; § olive green, terra cotta red, dark brown SA mM les 
When repairs are necessary, new tiles and black. 


— RUBBERSTONE CORPORATION We shall be pleased to send you compli- 
‘ > t ) 
[seer = 3 Executive Offices: 1400 Broadway, New York Meckiication dena ae grisea te oa 
WEET' Chicago Philadelphia will use the handy coupon or have your 
Distributors in Principal Cities secretary drop us a line, 


KL BsessevessrsPesears ss SeassseaesGasseastasy 

= RUBBERSTONE CORPORATION 

ke 1400 Broadway, New York : 

= Gentlemen: > 

Es Without obligation, please send us free § 

® samples of Rubberstone and specification » 

0 C - data for cur files. ; . 

" NAME ......::63000ee : 

TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. : FIRM ....c.cctiheeolene : 
Cr © ADDRESS. ..::/gsnneee woes 
y . ARCH, FORUM—DkKG., 1925 by 
VRP EP PICU CEPR eee ere Cee eee tT eee tre eee | 


Anchors bent out on 
alternate sides— 
Spaced 8” o.c. 


= Put the BuLt-Doc 
Detroit, Mich. on your Pay-roll 


s minary, 


A Billion Dollars Worth 
of Modern Structures 


If you asked us for direct proof of the practicability 4 
and economy of the Bull Dog method of anchoring the most economical 


od fi ld ref 
rome of the finest. buildings St Ake aaa Chin BRASS TERRAZZO 
nee Sere sv ettnesits ales Aes DIVIDING STRIP 


than a billion dollars—have been built better and more eco- 


nomically during the past few years with Bull Dog Floor Clips. on the market 

Have you a copy of “Six Quick Steps”? It shows exactly how 

much you save by using the Bull Dog method of floor anchor- Preferred by Practical Terrazzo 

age. Ask for it and for samples of Bull Dog Floor Clips. Contractors because it is easily 

Bull Dog Floor Clip Co. set, provides rigid edges, and 
WINTERSET, IOWA PARED insures perfect alignment. 


90 Branch Salea Offices 


15 Convenient Distributing Points Standard Specifications for Terrazzo work 
sent upon request. 


BULL DoG\ me G 
7 IF ALASSI COMPA 
Floor Clips 224 E. 22nd St. hia 
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AU se an Le 
in the  labo- 
ratory of. the 
Lenox Hill 
Hospital, New 
York City. 


Floors that combine utility and beauty 


It is no longer a matter of choice between the 
decorative floor and the floor of utility. You can 
assure your clients both decorative appearance 
and long-lived utility in the same specification— 
SeUls an Atal 


“U.S.” Tile Flooring, skilfully compounded of 
finest rubber, fulfills every requisite for satisfac- 
tory floor service. Years of experience in rubber 
floor manufacture have enabled us to perfect a 
process which strengthens and toughens the 


Style T-9, “U. S."’ Tile installed in Lenox Hill Hospital Laboratory 


product without detracting from the natural life 
and resiliency of the rubber. 


Service records prove that “U. S.” Tile has a 
durability that approaches permanency. Upkeep 
costs are reduced to a minimum. Resilient com- 
fort is assured. The unique acoustic properties 
of “U. S.” Tile materially reduce traffic noises. 
The non-absorbent tiles, tightly cemented to- 
gether, can not accumulate dirt and germs. Sur- 
face stains of dirt, grease, or medicinal solutions 
are quickly and easily removed. 


“U. S. Tile is made in a large variety of at- 
tractive designs and color combinations, in either 
decorative or plain utility styles. The price 
ranges from $.75 to $1.40 per square foot includ- 
ing cost of laying. 

Every installation of ‘“‘U. S.” Tile is backed 
by the reputation of the United States Rubber 
Company, the world’s greatest rubber manu- 
facturer. 


Have. you full information and samples of 
“U.S.” Tile in your files? Write for the story of 
“U.S.” Tile today. . 


United States Rubber Company 


Flooring Department 
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Ye Linotile Trail Over the Continent 
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In the residence of Mr. Harry 
C. Stutz, in Indianapolis, the 
Linotile floor aids in bringing 
out the beauty of this attractive 
sun parlor. This floor is com- 
posed of tiles 6” x 6” white, 
2” x 2” white, 2” x 6” black, 
with a black and white border. 


Bank at 
Linotile is 


ind in the 


tomers’ space. The design ts 
6" «x 6” white tile with alternate 
’ black and red tile on the 


The border is black 


In the Mosenfelder Store in Rock Island, IIl., the handsome Linotile 
Floor is composed of 6” x 6” light and dark brown tile with 3%” 
black joints and dark brown border. 


The Midwest Likes Linotile 


i HOME, a store, and a bank— dignity for the bank or church, or 
A Few Tyra, Mowes1 these, with the typical instal- an effective background for store 
INSTALLATIONS lations listed at the left, are indica- display. 
se cece peerage ag a Plant, tive of the wide range of uses which In addition, Linotile 1S essentially 
Dresden’ Jewelry Company, the thriving and discriminating Mid- a floor for serv.ce. It is resilient st 
. ous, 10, e Py e ° i 
St; Tiberias Church. west has found for Linotile floors. on a ba a a ; 
St. Louis, Mo. - : ‘ noiseless. t is nonabsorbent an 
canal Mieulinaiaiiah main: One of the outstanding features of sanitary. It retains ite Smemnies.? 
St. Louis, Mo. Li cae ee ‘ 1° . s ary. é . 
Anotile is its rez adapte y . . ; 
Missouri Pacific Hospital, oie ready ha biel 4 It is easily cleaned. And it lasts 
St. Louis, Mo. color and design to the architectura ss : 
German St, Vincent’s Orphan : = . ; for years with practically no trace of 
cP at and decorative plan of almost any ae 
Normandy, Mo. tvpe of room S 3 bl a d mate . . 
ir. Ridgely Young, Architect, yP eed ee ae ee an Two books describe  Linotile. 
(Residence) Wydown Terrace, Mo. strips of many sizes in twelve good oD i _ i " 
Stewart Warner Speedometer Co., a ] ; hy f : g Linotile Floors for Residences and 
ae Chicas, = colors permit of a variety sufficient “Linotile Floors for Public and Semi- 
State & Lake Theater, 2e ¢ ; ; ‘ oa tee : 
Chicago, IIL to meet any requirement. In the Public Buildings.” Either or both 
Municipal Contagious Hospital, colors and designs of Linotile floors with sample tile will be sent on 
Marquette High School, are warmth and life for the home, request. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Herzberg Store, 
Omaha, Nebr. Yb ew & y 
yr aryh-teg ARMSTRONG CorK & INSULATION COMPANY 
Aquila Cort Tea Room, ree 
Omaha, Nebr. Division of Armstrong Cork Company 
Ft. Armstrong Theater, > -LP ~ 
Rock Island, Ill. 132 ‘TwWEeNTy-FouRTH SrREET, PirrsBuRGH, Pa. 
¥ Also manufacturers of Armstrong’s Cork Tile 


Linotile Floors 
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Eliminating the Step 
at the Store Entrance 


All types of Norton 
Floors are made perma- 
nently slip-proof, durable 
and quiet by the bonded 
electric furnace abrasive 
trade-marked “Alundum” 
—long used in the well- 
known Norton Grinding 
Wheels. 


ODERN practice in store front design calls for 
| the elimination of steps between the store and 
street levels. The use of a steep ramp is often 
the most practical way to accomplish this. That 
means a slip-proof walking surface if safety is to be 
considered. 

Norton Floors products are especially suited for the 
purpose. Their surface is permanently slip-proof. Even 
water does not affect their non-slip properties. Thus no 
mats ate necessary on rainy days. Norton Floors are un- 
usually wear-resisting. They will stand up under the 
heaviest traffic. 

There is a type of Norton Floor suitable for every 
class of entrance. Use one for your next store front job. 
It will win you the permanent good will of your clients. 


NEON "COM PAN ¥2°W0 CES T BR MA 8 Be 
New York Chicago Detroit Philadelphia Pittsburgh Hamilton, Ont. 


NORTON FLOORS 


Alundum Tiles, Treads and Aggregates 
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(2) Central Building, Worcester, Mass., Lockwoop Green & Co., Inc., Architects eee: 
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Teoh ED specification of Duraflex- A Flooring is one of the — 
strongest evidences of its sterling quality and unusual economy. 
The three buildings above were designed for the same owner— — 
The City Central Corporation by architects who have repeatedly 
used Duraflex-A. A half-million square feet of this flooring are in 
these buildings. Its solid, seamless, rubbery surface is super-durable,. 
resilient, proof against fire, water and acids, and saves 50% of the 
cost of cleaning and maintenance. Your choice if you will test it! 


ee 
asa 


a: 


lt : c & 
, 2x ata aig 
Sa i Ss 


Write Today for Complete Information 


The DURAFLEX COMPANY, Inc. 


Ovens Main Office and Plant: BALTIMORF . REPRESENTATIVES { 
ing ilies thal owt Wilkes-Barre Greenville, S.C. ; 
Reading, Pa. Atlanta ; 


RePpResENTATIVES : - ‘>> Ta 
scneel Can. Ridhmoad There is no Substitute Cumberland, Md. Los Angeles “4 = 
Cincinnati Greensboro, N. C. for Quality Murafin San Francisco : pe 


DURAFLEX-A 
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Pais 


Here are 12 great buildings. 
Do you recognize them¢ 
You recognize their greatness. 


Eleven of them were built in winter time. 
Yet the cement work was not delayed by 
cold, and the brick mortar joints and 
floors are waterproofed and hardened. 


Why { Because they are 


MASTERBUILT with MASTERMIX 
The Master Builders Co. Cleveland ,Ohio. 


1. Statler Hotel, Buffalo 4. Union Trust Co. 7. Pershing Square Building 10. Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
2. Liggett Building 5. B. F. Keith Theatre Bldg. 8. American Surety Building 11. Field Museum 
3. Canadian Pacific Building 6. Fisk Building sh 9. Saks Building 12. U. S. Naval Base 

Kae 
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Notice the squatty appearance of 
the door at left caused by the hori- 
zontal openings. The vertical air 
passages of the Ventadoor above 
lend height and distinction to both 
panel and door. 


You can specify 
efficiency plus beauty 


TTENTION to detail often is re- 
sponsible for the success of a 
product. With this factin mind ereat 
care was taken that the Ventadoor 
should be artistically correct as well 
as efficient. 


Two doors are shown above to illus- 
trate this point. In one the air pas- 
sages of the ventilating panel are hor- 
izontal, while in the Ventadoor (at 
right) they are vertical. Vertical open- 
ings were selected because they make 
the Ventadoor artistic in design and 
proportions and blend harmoniously 
with the lines of the door. 

The Ventadoor is light and vision- 
proof, even when open, a feature 
which adds much to the comfort of 
the occupants of aroom. The venti- 
lating panel, controlled by a small 
knob, slides easily in marked con- 
trast with the awkward and balky 
transom of former days. 


We will gladly send you all details re- 
lating to construction, specification, 
costand installation of Ventadoors to 
fill your requirements. 


VAN ZILE VENTILATING 
CORPORATION 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City 


ENTADOOR 


Ai ventilating panel for doors 


A Durable and 


Economical Roof 


Ruberoid Giant-shingles give architects 
and builders a composition shingle of un- 
usual durability in which are embodied 
unique features of economy. 


Extra size, extra thickness and unusual 
rigidity, coupled with the superior qual- 
ity inherent in every Ruberoid Product, 
characterize this shingle. It makes a roof 
which is rugged in appearance and un- 
questionably the most durable of its kind. 


; 
136 fewershingles, 
272 fewer nails 
per square. 

Shingles are self- 
spacing and 60 
lbs. heavier per 


The extra size of Ruberoid Giants and 
their self-spacing feature reduce the ap- 
plication cost nearly fifty percent over 
that of ordinary individual shingles. This 
saving in the cost of application enables 
you to use a more durable shingle at no 
increased total expense. 


square. 


We shall be glad to tell you how this is 
accomplished. Write us today.. 


The RUBEROID Co. 


95 Madison Avenue, New York 
Chicago Boston 


RU-BER-OID 


Giant-shingles 


There is but one 

Ruberoid. Look 

for the Man on 
the Label. 
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ERE’S a cross-view section of Type 1 Holt 

Roof Connection. This type is used as a 
leader outlet on all flat roofs having interior 
drainage, except roofs covered with tile, brick 
or similar material. 
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Holt Roof Connections, with their air-tight, 
water-tight expansion joint, overcome all the 
defects of both rigid and loose-joint leader con- 
nections. 


Sr 
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THE BARRETT COMPANY 
40 Rector Street, New York City. 


The Barrett Company, Limited 
2021 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
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Armstronss Linoleum 


for Every Floor in the House 


Look for the 
CIRCLE A 
trade-mark on 


the burlap back 
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Yes, It’s Nice Enough 


to my well-to-do clients—to a client, for instance, 
to whom the idea of economy is not a major 
appeal ?” 

If that’s your thought as you see an Armstrong adver- 
tisement in magazine or newspaper, then here’s some 
information you may be glad to get. 

There are at least five real appeals, five big reasons 
why floors of modern Armstrong’s Linoleum are as good 
for the $75,000 residence as for Mrs. Hogan’s modest 
cottage. And here they are: 

1. Style. Decorators on the Avenue, not to mention 
dozens of leading architects, not only recommend but 
actually are using Armstrong’s Linoleum today to give 
atmosphere, charm, and distinction to the rooms of their 
houses. 

2. Beauty. It’s time now to forget the fact of 
linoleum’s kitchen origin. Like Cinderella, modern 
linoleum has a beauty all its own. Ask to see our designs 
and you'll realize that this is so. 


7@ OULD I suggest such a thing as linoleum floors 


How a California Realtor 
Made His Model House More 
Attractive by Using Linoleum 


Here you see a glimpse of the 
entrance hail of a model home 
erected on Monterey Boulevard in 
Westwood Highlands, a suburb of 
San Francisco, by the California 
realty firm of Baldwin & Howell. 
The floor is Armstrong’s Linoleum 
—a Marble Inlaid pattern, No. 72, 
with a narrow border of plain 
black linoleum. 


ar, 


3. Durability. There are scores of cases on record 
where linoleum floors have seen forty and fifty years of 
service. It hasn’t had time yet to wear out. Lay 
linoleum right and take the proper care of it and it’s 
a permanent floor material—no more temporary than the 
rest of the interior trim. 

4. Comfort. When you step on linoleum you feel 
the resilience of cork and rubber-like oxidized oil—you 
don’t slip, you walk quietly and comfortably. 

5. Maintenance. It’s actually cheaper to wax and 
polish linoleum than to mop or scrub or wash any kind 
of floors. Think of eliminating the annoyance and dis- 
agreeableness on the one hand of wet mop and scrub brush, 
and on the other of periodic scraping and refinishing. 

To get properly acquainted with this splendid flooring 
—linoleum—you should have our new book, “The At- 
tractive Home, How To Plan Its Decoration.” We'll be 
glad to mail you a copy if you'll write us for it. Address 
Armstrong Cork Company, Linoleum Division, Lan- 


caster, Pa. 
A-33 
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Unequaled for Black and Galvamnieed Sheets and 


Roofing Tin Plates.” 


Keystone Quality gives 


oreatest rust-resistance for roofing, siding, spout- 
ing, gutters, metal lath, and all exposed sheet 
metal work in the building construction field. 


We are manufacturers of Sheet and: Tin Mill 
products for all purposes—Black Shéets, Apollo 
and Apollo-Keystone Galvanized Sheets, Corru- 
gated Sheets, Formed Roofing and Siding Prod- 
ucts, Sheets for Special Purposes, Roofing Tin 
Plates, Bright Tin Plate, Black Plate, Etc. Sold 
by leading metal merchants. 

Remember, when resistance to rust is a factor, it 
is important that you demand Keystone quality. 
Its greatest testimonial is its users. 


Important railroads use Keystone for car roofing 
and new car construction. 

The U.S. Reclamation Service, the U. S. For- 
estry Service, and Bureau of Public Roads use 
Keystone for construction of culverts and flumes. 


Prominent septic tank and vault makers use Key- 
stone for greater durability. 


Successful architects, engineers, contractors, 
roofers and builders use Keystone for maximum 
wear and rust-resistance. 


Leading burial vault and casket manufacturers 
use Keystone for increased permanence and pro- 
tection underground, where both service and sen- 
timent demand enduring quality. 


Keystone Copper Steel demonstrated its excel- 
lence in the service tests of the American Society 
for Testing Materials. Could you ask for more 
thorough and impartial proof? 

Users everywhere favor Keystone for all pur- 
poses requiring lasting service. Send for “Facts.” 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Chicago Cincinnati Denver Detroit 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


New Orleans 


New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 


Export Representatives: Unirep States Steer Propucrs Company, New York City 
Pacific Coast Representatives: Unirep States Sree: Propucts Company, San Francisco, Los ‘Amilo: Portland, Seattle 
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that architects must have 


HE unusual thickness of 
““Massive’’ Weight Preston 
Shingles creates the definite shadow 
line that architects demand. It pro- 
duces a roof that is thoroughly 
pleasing on the most exacting jobs. 


This massive weight is much 
thicker than any other slate sur- 
faced asphalt shingleonthe 
market. It is approxi- 
mately one-third thicker 
than a standard No. | slate 
shingle. Preston Rec- 
tangular Shingles are also 
made in ‘‘ExtrasHeavy’’ 
weight which is ap- 
proximately as thick 


as'a standard: slate shingle. 


Preston Massive Rectangular 
Shingles are made in three colors, 
Red, Blue-black and Sunset. Pres- 
ton ‘“‘Extra Heavy’’ Rectangular 
Shingles are made in four colors, 
Red, Blue-black, .Green 
and Sunset. 

The colors of Preston 
Shingles are produced by 
the natural tints of the 
slate and stone particles 
with which they are 
surfaced. 

We shal be ¢lad to 
send you ‘samples of 
Preston Roofing. ~~ 


KEYSTONE ROOFING MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. D12, York, Pennsylvania 


«, Preston 
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PENRHY N STONE is the product of a series of 
quarries operating in the Penrhyn Hills on the 
pegs line of the State of Vermont. 


The wonderful texture and coloring of this material 
allows of harmonious combinations that are adaptable 
to any type of Architecture or period reproduction. 
The various shades and variegated colorings of Purple, 
Grey, Green, Brown, etc., are so intermingled and 
weathered that a newly laid roof has all the aged 
appearance that is characteristic of the roofs on the 


ancient Castles and homes in England. 


Penrhyn Stone is produced by skilled craftsmen and 
quarried, split, and trimmed entirely by hand into such 
sizes and thicknesses that each individual roof requires 
as determined by a study of the Architect's plans. 


Our Architectural ‘Department in New York will be 
pleased to prepare estimates and make suggestions based 
on any plans submitted—this service is without charge 
and all plans will be promptly returned. 


ENRHYN STONE TERRACE and PORCH FLOORINGS 
ARDEN WALKS : SLATETILE : BASE : COPING : ETC. 


pPemwOrnce |g) ed. W. WILLIAMS SLATE G iq) yeonoms 


AAS (A VERMONT CORPORATION) AD POULTNEY 
EASTON PA “24, PRODUCERS OF HIGHEST QUALITY |B VERMONT 
SLATE ROOFS AND SLATE SPECIALTIES & 


Architectural Service Department: 103 Park Ave, NewYork 


1925 
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ROOMS UNDER HOLORIB In- 
sulated Roofs on wings of Caledonia 
School, East Cleveland, O., reach 
a desired temperature in extrem? 
weather much earlier than those in 
the main section not roofed with 


Holorib. 
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PATENT APPLIED \ 77 eee 


INSERT SHOWS application of 
Holorib deck, insulation and water- 
proofing going forward ds one con- 
tinuous operation. Holorib Insulated 
Roofs can be applied under any 
weather conditions in which a man 
can work. 


Does Your Roof Leak? 


East Cleveland Board of Education 


OFrice oF THE DimECTOR OF SCHOOLS 
Shaw Techical ScHooL 
HARLES A TILOEN 
CHARLES ccios or Bewenne* EAST CLEVELAND. OHIO 


Holorib, Inc., August 12th-1925. 


2755 Prospect Avenue, 
Cleveland, Obio. 


Gentlemen: 


One year ago The Gillett Asbestos Company 
installed Holorib roofs op two wing additions to our 
Caledonia School, a one story building. 


The rooms in these wings are situated at the 
extreme ends of « long building and have two and one- 
third walle exposed while the other rooms in the building 
beve 9 single wall exposed, the rooms having equel glacs 
ares and radiation. The roofing over the central portion 


of the building is wood sheeting covered with three ply 
felt and asphalt roof. 


The operation of thie building has proved most 
interesting. We find thet the rooms which heat most 
quickly are the ones in the wings and generally in extreme 
weather they reach the desired temperature at least a half 
an hour before the inside rooms. On days when the weather 
is very warm, we find that the roome in the wings remain 
ten to fifteen degrees cooler than the balance of the rocne 
which is conclusive that the Holorib roofing contributes 
very veluable insulating qualities for a comfortable and 
economical operation of « building. 


To Very truly youre, 


Glas ee 
Sigector of Saher: 


W ATERPROOFING is not the only roof protection required. 
Many a watertight roof leaks heat, thousands of dollars’ worth 
during its lifetime because, while waterproof, it does not provide 
an impervious barrier to loss of heat. 

Holorib Insulated Roofs supply maximum insulation, completely 
preventing condensation and decay, stopping fuel waste and pro- 
ducing even temperature conditions. 

A Holorib Roof deck, the lightest permanent deck in existence, 
pays for itself by allowing minimum weights of structural members 
from foundation up, without sacrifice of structural strength. 

A complete Holorib unit consists of a steel supporting sheet 
self reinforced by closed triangular ribs, each rib a complete girder 
beam. The deck, within its own structure, provides for expansion 
and contraction. This supporting structure is insulated and water- 
proofed under Holorib Specifications. 

Holorib Roofs are reasonable in price and quickly laid under any 
conditions. They are highly fire resistive and permanent—ideal 
roofs for new buildings or for replacement. Write for full information. 


HOLORIB, Inc. 


2735 Prospect Avenue 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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JARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


Modern 
College Buildings 


are modern to the last detail of equip- 
ment, and central vacuum cleaning sys- 
tems are to be found in practically all 
the newer buildings. 
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SERS. 


Because of its economy and efficiency 
The Spencer Central Cleaning System 
is specified in many of the finest college 
buildings. 
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Recent installations include the Dart- 
mouth College buildings illustrated, the 
Freshmen Dormitories at Harvard, the 
Lawyers Club, at Michigan, several 
buildings at Phillips Andover Academy, 
and at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


es 


SPENCER TURBINE CO. 
HartTrorD, CoNN. 


SPENCER 


CENTRAL 
CLEANING 
Svs TEMS 
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HESS anes | 
& 


snuow-White Steel 


ss bt 
STYLE E- AN I iY 
to recess with Mil Yj, f \ | 


open pocket 
below. aM . 
HESS Cabinets and Mirrors are matchless in 
P their satiny snow-white coats;— hand rubbed 
in the manner the finest furniture is finished. Best 
polished plate glass mirrors, brass handles and 
hinges, heavily nickel plated. 


They are suitable for the finest bathrooms,— low 
enough in price for the moderate price builder. 
Specify them and please your client; See Sweet’s Catalogue. 


HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 
Makers of Hess Welded Steel Furnaces. 
1216 S. Western Avenue, Chicago 
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High School, Fremont, Nebraska, A. H. DYER, Architect 


The Architect who planned this beautiful building fully 
realized the absolute necessity of its being properly venti- 
lated and to insure this condition, he specified seven 54-in. 


“GLOBE” Ventilators 


We are proud of the fact that the “GLOBE” is provid- 
ing assured and efficient ventilation for school buildings 
im practically every state in the Union. 


Strongly constructed of heavy rust- 
resisting material and_ rigidly 
braced, it can be relied upon to 
provide absolute and continuous 
ventilation as long as the building 
stands. 


December, 1925 
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Note the hollow zig zag heating 
tubes which form the fire-pot and 
combustion chamber ; the long fire 
travel on all sides of the heating 
tubes ; the extra heating space be- 
tween inner and outer cases; the 
automatic humidifier. 


Sales Offices 
Boston and New York 
Brockville, Canada 


Interior of H. S. SNYDER’S residence, Farmersville, Pa. 
DUNCAN FRASER, Architect, New York City 


Why RADIATORS 


No matter how skillfully they 
may be concealed or adorned, 
radiators invariably occupy 
space which might well be put 
to better use. 


With the Kelsey Warm Air 
Generator, registers are placed 
inconspicuously in the walls or 
floors, giving more room for 
furniture and decorations. 


But the main consideration is 
the quality of the heat. Instead 


of dry reheated air, the Kelsey 
circulates through the house a 
constant stream of pure, fresh 
air. 


And it is never dry air, with 
its pernicious effect on both 
humans and furniture. The 
Automatic Humidifier adds just 
enough, and never too much, 
moisture; in fact, restores the air 
to its natural condition and con- 
serves the health of the family. 


Our booklet, “Kelsey Systems of Heating and Ventilating, 
Gravity and Mechanical,” is filled with information of value 


to architects. 


We will gladly send it upon request. 


Our Engineering Department will furnish the Architect with 
detailed plans and specifications. 


HE KELSE 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
251 JAMES STREET, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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A good way 


to hold down costs 


Operating expenses can be lowered in 
many industrial organizations simply by 
holding down wasted time. Western 
Electric Inter-Phones are effective savers 
of time. 


An Inter-Phone System keeps the whole 
force at their desks by providing them with 
automatic, instant intercommunication. It 
saves steps and promotes the habit of. 
efficiency. It is ready, night and day. 


There is a dependable Inter-Phone Sys- 
tem for the most complex organization and 
the simplest. For full data just write to our 
nearest office. 


estern Electric 


QUALITY ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


2 te Asbestos Roofings 
and Shingles 


—firesafe 


Radiator 
Traps 
and 


Steam Traps 


Orangeburg Underfloor 
Duct System 
for 


electric wiring 


Housline 
for insulating 
walls and 
roofs against 


heat or sound 


Insulation for 
hot or cold 
pipes and 


surfaces 


Industrial 
Flooring 


Acoustical Correction 
for offices 

‘ hospitals 

churches, 


etc. 


Theatre Equipment 
Waterproofing 
Building Paper 
Felts, Stucco, 

etc. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, Inc., 


292 Madison Ave.,.at 4lst St. 


New York City 
Branches in @4 Large Citirs 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE ©O., Ltd., Toronto 


Offices in 54 Principal Cities 
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W hy MUELLER Faucets? 


Architects everywhere are specifying 
Mueller Faucets because they are so 
thoroughly dependable. They are good 
looking, too, and harmonize with every 
type of fixture. Mueller Faucets are 
available everywhere in styles for every 
need. Owners know Mueller Faucets 
because they are nationally advertised. 


MUELLER CO. 
(Established 1857) 
Decatur, Illinois; Port Huron, Michigan 


Canadian Factory 
MUELLER, Limited, 
Sarnia 


Factories: 


Branches 
New York, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles 


MUELLER 


faucets without a fault 
166 
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In Boston, too... 


PENCER HEATERS are saving 

money for their owners in 
Boston, Cambridge, Milton, 
Wellesley, Winchester, Swamp- 
scott, Gloucester, Dedham and 
in almost every other community 
in the Metropolitan district 
of Boston. 


Spencer Heaters burn No. 1 
Buckwheat coal that costs an 
average of $6 less per ton than 
ordinary domestic sizes. 


Your clients will appreciate this 
Spencer economy as well as the 
fact that this size coal is always 
available regardless of strikes or 
shortage. 


When, to these advantages are 
added the labor-saving of the 
Spencer magazine feed and the 
comfort of uniform heat, it is 
not remarkable that architects 
have been increasingly interested 
in guiding their clients to the 
benefits of Spencer Heating. 


Your complete confidence in 
Spencer Heaters is earned by their 
25 years of successful operation. 


Write for descriptive literature 


STANDARD HEATER COMPANY 
jeneral Offices: 
cae PENNSYLVANIA 


New York Boston Philadelphia Baltimore Detroit 
Washington Schenectady Buffalo 
Rochester Lancaster Harrisburg Syracuse Scranton 


Spencer— 


steam .vapor or hot water 


Heaters 


burn No.1 Buckwheat coal 
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THE BRYANT HEATER & MFG. COMPANY: 
17862 St. Clair Avenue Cleveland, O 
Branches in 21 Principal Cities 


for Hot Water, Steam 


—_— 
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IDEAL BOILERS and 
AMERICAN RADIATORS 


HEN you specify heating glance will show you how near to 
equipment, one of the very your locality stocks are located. 
important things is delivery at the When youare especially in need 
time the contractor is ready for of quick delivery to the Heating 
installation. Contractor on the job, put this dis- 
To insure prompt delivery we tribution service to the test— 
have established stocks of IpEat another reason why Ipeat Boilers 
Boilers and American Radiators at and American Radiators deserve 
the points spotted on this map. A your specification. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Dept.T-274, 1807 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. Sales Offices in all principal cities 


IDEAL BOILERS AND AMERICAN RADIATORS FOR EVERY HEATING NFEFED 
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High School, Lake City, Ia., Univent Equipped, Thomas—McLennan & Thomas, Des Moines, Ia., Architects 


The ‘Perfect Unity 


Beauty that is strength—and utility that is beauty 
——are the Architect's ideals of Unity. 


For this ideal he has labored long, and reconciled 
elements that were at first apparently irreconcilable. 


His harmonizing touch has been responsible for the 
modifying of methods of sanitation, lighting and ven- 
tilation until these once obtrusive, practical neces 
sities are now contributing elements of a unified 
design of beauty. 


Univent Ventilation—fresh-heated air from the 
window, uniformly distributed in each room with- 
out draft—was inspired by the Architect’s ideal of 
Unity. We shall be glad to send a copy of “Univent 
Ventilation” to architects to show how admirably 
this more positive and effective ventilating system 


VENTILATION fits in with their architectural plan: 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION —Moline, II 
—— ee VER F ORATION On 


BELFAST, ME. PHILADELPHIA Sales and Service Stations EMPORIA SPOKANE 
BOSTON SCRANTON CLEVELAND DES MOINES OMAHA PORTLAND 
NEW HAVEN PITTSBURG COLUMBUS MILWAUKEE KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 
NEW YORK CITY GRAND RAPIDS TOLEDO MINNEAPOLIS DENVER VANCOUVER 
SYRACUSE DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS ST. LOUIS SALT LAKE CITY TORONTO 


CHICAGO 
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Nentilation Built 
O Ww right into the Kitchen 


H™* the new Permanent Wall Fixture for the Ameri- 
can Blower Reversible Ventilating Fan. It represents 
the greatest improvement in the modern kitchen since the range 
replaced the old coal stove. It has ten big advantages, yet its 
cost is within the reach of all. 


Now, more than ever before, home owners demand light, airy 
kitchens. Now more than ever before architects, investment 9 
bankers and builders realize the value and importance of 
kitchen ventilation. 


The New Permanent Wall Fixture is a step in advance. It not 
only possesses all the advantages of a Reversible Ventura Ven- 
tilating Fan, but it eliminates the necessity of shutting off the 
light through a window installation of a fan, and it does not 
detract from the most beautiful and artistic interiors. 


It enables the kitchen to be placed in any particular part of the 
house without the fear that odors will escape into living rooms, 
parlor or downstairs bedrooms. 


AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, DETROIT 


tear Fr rCr S IN ALL PRINCTPAL CITIES 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


6 
gherocce””” VENTILATING, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 
QOS Manufacturers of all Types of Air-Handling Since 1868 


Equipment 
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CAPITOL 
WINCHESTER 


ro 


' 
UNTIED STATES RADIATOR 


fet ORPORATION e 


Any manufactured product is 
more than half sold when it is 
known and respected by millions 
of people. 


That’s why the story of Capitol 
quality is being broadcasted in 
a national advertising campaign 
to the nation. 


This campaign, please remem- 
ber, is working for you day and 
night. It supports every speci- 
fication that calls for a Capitol 
installation. 


Capitols have always been fine 
quality products. They are now 
recognized by the public as 
preferred boiler investments. 


UNITED STATES RADIATOR (GRPORATION 


General Offices, Detroit. Michigan 


Branch and Sales Offices 


*Boston *Baltimore *Indiananolis 
*Springfield, Mass. Buffalo *Louisville 
“Portland, Me. Pittsburgh *St. Paul 
*Providence, R. I. *Cleveland *St. Louis 

New York *Columbus *Kansas City 

New Haven *Cincinnati *Des Moines 

Troy, N. Y. *Detroit *Omaha 
*Brooklyn Chicago (So. Side) *Denver 
*Harrison, N. J. Chicago (No. Side) *Seattle 
*Philadelphia *Milwaukee *Portland, Ore. 


*Warehouse stocks carried at points indicated by star 
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Ge New Hollywood Hotel 


HOLLYWOOD BY THE SEA, FLORIDA 


The very latest word in modern hotel construction has installed 
i Van 6quipment for the 
PreparationsServing of food 


Van equipment was selected because of 


“That 6nduring Quality” 


a reputation sustained by Van through three quarters of a century. 
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The New Hollywood Hotel is but another Florida dream come true. 
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Our engineers will help you or your architects with the arrangement 
of your equipment to the best advantage. 
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Recent Contracts Obtained by VAN 


Patrick Henry Hotel Tampa Terrace Hotel 
(Roanoke, Va.) (Tampa, Fla.) 


| Neil House Hotel Wyoming 
ie (Columbus, Ohio) (Orlando, Fla.) 
\\\ Fred Harvey Syste Holman Hotel 


————— 
————— 


m 
(Union Sta., Chicago, I11.) (Athens, Ga.) 
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I Southern Display Rooms 215 SPRING ST., ATLANTA, GA, SK 
CHICAGO Sj NEW ORLEANS 
LOUISVILLE MUSKOGEE 
DETROIT at KANSAS CITY 
RGH EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD reget 


BUFFALO 


Cincinnati 
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Two Most Vital Factors in 


Why You Should Recommend 


The Problem: Two things are essential in 
university kitchens— speed and economy 

Every lunch-hour is rush-hour. Students are 
anxious to finish their meals quickly so as to have 


Exterior of Trinity College, Washington, 
D.C. This beautiful structure is one of the 


leadi -ducational institutions in the y ; 
ya Capitol City. Of course, its kitchen is as much time to themselves before returning to 
eis . VULCAN equipped. 


classes. And, of course, prices must be low. 


It is the architect’s problem to specify kitchen 
equipment that will adequately meet these es- 
sential requirements. In planning university 
kitchens remember that only modern cooking 
equipment can make possible this greater speed of 
service, and this greater economy of operation. 


The Solution: The experience of hundreds 
of the leading colleges and universities has proven 
GAS to be the fastest, cleanest, most economical 
fuel for heavy-duty cooking. Gas ranges, because 
they are easier to control and more economical 
to operate, are therefore a partial answer to your 
problem. 


But there is one outstanding type of gas range — 
so far ahead of the others that it has revolution- 
ized cooking with gas fuel. VULCAN Economy 
Hot-Top Gas Ranges, the modern cook’ng 


The modern kitchen of 
Trinity College where 
four No. 1751 VUL- 
CAN Ranges and two 
No.789 Griddles, Broil- 
ers and Toasters have 
been installed by Edgar 
Morris Sales Company 
of Washington, 


so 
Architects now planning university 


kitchens should secure a copy of our valuable booklet 
“Planning College Kitchens to Save Spaceand Money’’. 
Write for your copy today—gratis. 
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Planning University Kitchens 


MODERN Cooking Equipment 


equipment, offer all the requirements essential for 
maximum cooking efficiency. 


If you want the university you are planning to 
be modern from roof to cellar, don’t neglect the 
kitchen. Make sure that the cooking equipment 
is every bit as up-to-date as the elevators and the 
lighting system. Specify VULCAN Economy Hot- 
Top Gas Ranges and make certain that the 
kitchen, as well as the rest of the building, will 
meet with the thorough approval of even the most 
critical visitor. 


VULCANS guarantee the rapid handling of the 
lunch-hour rush and enable the restaurant 
manager to maintain lower prices because of re- 
duced cooking costs. Investigate thoroughly this 
new-day gas range. We will gladly give 
you all the facts. 


STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORP. 


VULCAN Division—Successor to Wm. M. Crane Co. 
18-20 EAST 41st STREET a) a) NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTOR 


Northwestern Gas & Electric Eauitbment Co., Portland, Ore. 
Branches: San Francisco, Los Angeles 


Exterior of La Salle Academy, 
Providence, R. I.—one of the 
most imposing examples of 
school architecture in New Eng- 
land. L. Barth & Co., Inc., of 
New York has installed four 
VULCAN Ranges and one 
VULCAN Combination Broil- 
er and Roaster in this modern 
school kitchen. 


Penn State 
Normal 
School, West 
Chester, Pa. [& 
VULCAN @& 

equipped. | 


Carnegie | 
Institute | 
Museum — 
and Library 
(Pittsburgh) | 
VULCAN | 


equipped! l 


t 


Send today for aninteresting book 


“Cutting Cooking Costs’’. It describes the exclu- 
sive features of VULCAN Equipment and ex- 
plains why you can do more and better cooking, 
faster, cleaner, and at less cost! Write today! 
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Please Those for Whom You Plan 


December, 1925 


Residence of Edward F. Cagwin, 3275 


Buildings ! 
ATURALLY, no architect ever plans a structure without 
striving to please, thoroughly, those by whom he is employed. 


He knows that the keenest apprecia- 
tion will be his if he advises the in- 
stallation of the latest, most practical 
and most efficient equipment. 


The architect knows that builders 
and owners realize that if their struc- 
tures have the best of labor-saving 
equipment, homes are rented much 
more quickly. 


This is why so many architects are 
advising the installation of gas 
ranges with Lorain Self-regulating 
Ovens. They know that stoves 
equipped with the famous Red 
Wheel, which are advertised ex- 
tensively and continuously in all 
leading national magazines to mil- 
lions of readers, make instant ap- 
peal to housewives. 


Lorain-equipped Gas Ranges make 
it possible for the housewife to be 
away for the entire afternoon while 
the evening meal (meat, vegetables 


and dessert) is being cooked, un- 
watched, with perfect results. When 
she returns home at 6 p. m., say, 
the whole meal is ready to be placed 
on the table. 


The Lorain Oven Heat Regulator is 
the original oven heat regulator. It 
is manufactured and guaranteed by 
the same company that makes the 
stoves of which it is a part. 


These famous makes of gas ranges 
are equipped with the Lorain: Quick 
Meal, Reliable, Clark Jewel, Dangler, 
Direct Action and New Process. 


Lorain-equipped Gas Ranges are 
made in every approved size, style 
and finish suitable for houses, 
schools, churches, apartment build- 
ings—in fact, any structure where 
cooking is to bedone. For specific 
data, see 19th Edition, Sweet’s Cat- 
alog, Pages 2497-2506 inclusive. 
Other data on request. 


AMERICAN STOVE CO., 444 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis,Mo. 


Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 


neat REGULATOR 


LORAIN 


Braemar Road, Shaker Heights, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Architects, Brooke @ 
Burrows, Cleveland, Ohio. Kitchen 
equipped with New Process 'Lorain- 
equipped Gas Range. Smaller view be- 
low shows the stove installation. 


One easy turn of the Lorain Red Wheel gives 
the housewife a choice of any measured a 
controlled oven heat for any kind of oven cookin: 
or baking. 


Unless the Regitacee had é RED 
WHEEL it is NOT a LORAIN 
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Highhght and Hall-marr 
of your Electrical Work 


HERE again the fact stands out that a 
fine switch is a focal point in the deco- 
rative scheme. 

Style on the outside; Balance inside, the 
new Square Handle Tumbler seems a 
happy accessory of master designing. 
The touch confirms the impression of 
quality throughout, for back of the 
handle is the balanced movement of the 
famous ‘‘8601°’ (round handle) Tumbler. 


THE HART @ HEGEMAN MFa.Co. HARTFORD, CONN. 


The smoothest, most quiet and pleasing 
action yet sensed in a tumbler, it suggests 
more of art than mechanics. 

Of Shallow Tumblers, the most durable 
mechanically; the most positive electric- 
ally—and withal, competitive-priced! 
In looks, exc/usive. In cost, so ‘‘popular’’ 
that any or every job can include it. 
So as not to confuse with the round- 
handle style, specify ‘‘8601 Square.’’ 
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An Improved Product for a Better Service 


INS interruptions in switching-apparatus service 
can last more than a few moments in buildings 
equipped with G-E Truck Type Switchboards. A spare 
truck panel can be rolled into place immediately— 
and service resumed. The panel affected is then 
accessible for inspection and repair without danger. 
Low Cost time for doing this work is reduced 
to the minimum. Losses from delays 


caused by a disabled switchboard 
are practically eliminated. 


For equal functions, equal safety, 
and equal convenience of operation 
the overall cost of truck panels 
installed is less than that of other 


types of switchboards. Safety to Operators 
All high-voltage parts are entirely 
Economy inaccessible when the truck is in 
its housing. When the truck panel 
Installation, inspection, repair, and is removed from its contacts for in- 
extension operations are so simpli- spection or repair, all parts on the 
fied and r.ndered so safe that the removable unit are electrically dead. 


GENERA 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, 
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G-E Truck Type 
Switchboards in Land 
Title Building. Arrow 
denotes ‘spare truck 
panel. 


The Land Title Building, Philadelphia— 
D. H. Burnham, Architect; Harrison & 
Co., Engineers. 


General Electric builds well, and 
maintains faith with its customers 
through consistently good service. 
On these two essentials—quality 
and service—G-E depends for 
continued satisfactory relations 


with its customers. 
228-12 


ELECTRIC 
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181 COLLEGES, “TECH”, HIGH and 
379 GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


We have been furnishing In- 
stitutional Equipment _ since 
1892 


A typical. Demonstrating Switchboard 

specially designed for Educational Institu- 

tions. Among colleges using our equipment 

are Columbia, Yale, Cornell, Fordham, Union Medical (Pekin China), 

Barnard, Vassar, Muhlenburg, College of City of New York, Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research, Carnegie Institute, etc., etc. 


VENTILATION 
WITHOUT 


= Sneenaieee 


AUSTRAL WINDOW CO. 
101 PARK AVE..NEW YORK CITY 


have specially built 


ELECT 


IC 


Switchboards 


and 


Panels 


Our extensive engineering and esti- 
mating department available for con- 
sultation, planning and service. 


BOULEVARD AND 14th ST. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 


BOOPE 5 


CASEMENTS 


HENRY HOPE & SONS 
103 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK. 
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The Material of 


Countless Uses 


My 

bad 

: FURNITURE EXCHANGE BUILDING 

t Architects: - Buchman and Kahn 

Cc AssociateArchitect: Maximilian Zipres 
Contractor: -  C. Richard Davis 


Electrical Contractor: 
The E, J. Electric Company 
Makers of Switch Plates: 
METROPOLITAN ELEC. MFG. CO. 
Fourteenth St. Long Island City 


ett 


KAROLITH 


SWITCH PLATES 
Specified for the new 


FURNITURE EXCHANGE 


Expressing the last word in modern equipment, the 
magnificent new Furniture Exchange utilizes the very 
latest and most effective in material and design. 


Karolith, a raw material of unique advantages, was speci- 
fied for the switch plates. Obtainable in any color, 
shade or mottle, permanent and unfading, a non- 
conductor of heat and electricity, taking and maintain- 
ing a beautiful, lustrous polish, easily worked or drilled, 
it offers new possibilities to architects, engineers, con- 
tractors and manufacturers of building hardware and 
equipment. 


We shall be glad to put you in touch with the makers 
of a great variety of Karolith articles who can meet your 
present requirements or develop your ideas in Karolith. 
We can quote immediately on Karolith in sheets, rods 
and tubes in a large range of colors and combinations 
now in stock, Write us today. 


KAROLITH CORPORATION 
189-207 Thirteenth Street : Long Island City, N. Y. 


Chicago Representative: 


KAROLITH = 


TASTELESS + NON-INFLAMMABLE KAROLITH 


ODORLESS + NON-CONDUCTING 
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Reversible Windows = 
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University of Michigan, Engineering Laboratory, 
Smith, Hinchman @ Grylls, Architects 


Crittall Reversible Windows possess every feature essential 


to the requirements of large universities, schools and 
office buildings. 


Their narrow steel members give the maximum amount 
of light possible for any masonry opening. Ventilation 
may be varied from the slightest crevice to the entire 
window space (100 per cent). 


Either leaf operates independently and remains rigidly 
Catalogue 1-24 giving in any desired position without the use of stays, weights 
detailed description or adjusters. 
of Crittall Solid Steel 
Reversible Windows will The services of our engineers are gladly placed at the 


be mailed on request. disposal of architects for assistance in the solution of 
unusual window problems. 


All Crittall Casemen:s and Windows are made of 
Crittalloy—the Copper Bearing Steel 


CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW COMPANY, Manufacturers 
10975 HEARN AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


December, 1925 
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| Cleveland Ohio 


A Confidential 
Booklet 


For obvious reasons a book- 
let of this nature cannot be 
spread broadcast. It deals 
with the very latest thought 
on bank alarm systems and 
general signaling systems. 
Architects and consulting 
engineers are invited towrite 
forit. Itis highly informa- 
tive, profusely illustrated, 
and written in a clear in- 
teresting manner. 

It will be sent gratis to any 
reliable individual in the 
above fields. 

Write TODAY. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


Holtzer-Cabot Equipped 


S75 1925 


This year marks the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding 
of this concern. 


“Fifty years for stability.” 


AF A 
4 


SYSTEMS. 


NURSES‘ CALL ¢ 
DOCTORS’ CALL 
IN AND OUT 
WATCHMEN 
TELEPHONE 
FIRE ALARM 


BANK 
PROTECTION 
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The architect’s part in 
stemming the crime wave!! 


At no time in history have banks had so great a need for 
reliable alarm systems. Current dailies give constant 
proof of the guerrilla warfare that bandits are waging on 
financial institutions. 


Here enters the architect’s profitable duty. 


On all new bank construction do not fail to recommend 
the installation of a reliable bank alarm system—the 
Holtzer-Cabot. Call upon your older clients in the 
financial field and explain the benefits and security that a 
Holtzer-Cabot Bank Alarm System would allow. 


It is an utter necessity. The story is being told through 
advertising in the bankers’ journals. 


You as architectural counsel will be repaid in many ways— 
in prestige, ina financialsense, and ina professional manner. 


And you cannot possibly recommend a more reliable 
product of a more reliable firm. 


The HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CoO. 


Chicago office 
6161-65 South State St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Home office and factory 
125 Amory Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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District Offices that 
are ever ready to 
serve you 


Atlanta Detroit Philadelphia 
Baltimore Kansas City Pittsburgh 
Boston Los Angeles Portland 
Chicago Minneapolis Seattle 
Cincinnati New OrleansSan Francisco 
Dallas New York 


Denver 


Winnipeg 
London, Ont. 


Estimates, data and helpful co- 
operation are furnished by each 
® District office. Each is a com- 
plete unit organized to be of service 
to the Architect. Become acquainted 
with the one in 
your territory. 
You will like 


our service. 


This is life sized illus 
tration of a standard 
€ 30 Amp. Tumbler 
Switch used on @ 
Panelboards 
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Extra Strength 


means a better job! 


Along with the architect, we 
value his opinion highly. He 
is the chap who runs the con- 
duit, pulls the wire, and 
makes the connections. And 
he knows honest to goodness 
panelboard workmanship 
when he sees it. 


Why shouldn’t he? 


He has installed every kind 
of panelboard capable of be- 
ing specified—good, bad and 
“indifferent.” And if he is the 
kind who takes pride in his 
work, you'll see him 
eyean (A Panelboard 
in the same pleased 
manner a Kentucky 
horseman inspects a 
Derby winner. 


May we send you a 
practical hand book on 
Panelboards—the @& 
Catalog? It contains a 
wealth of valuable in- 
formation not to be 


found elsewhere. No 
cost, no obligations— 
just your name, please. 


y») 


He knows ( Panelboards 
are more than a mere place 


in which to keep fuse plugs. 


His recognition of skilled 
craftsmanship is instantan- 
eous. He senses the service 
and durability that have won 
for the undisputed title, 
“the sign of a better job.” 


And that is what he calls all 
panelboards which carry the 
pride mark. 


Compare Panelboards 
with any other brand made. 
And then compare 
the price. & Panel- 
boards are not only 
a far better job, but 
the cost is actually 
less. 


Arank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 


eerie AE 
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[Three prime questions 


that should be asked 
about ht Elevator 


Peelle Kalamein 
Panelled Door, 
three lights of 
Blassinupper 
half. 


fe OES it answer the purpose?”’ 
1) “Is the price right?” ‘Just 
how long and how well will 
it serve?” These are the three im- 
portant questions that should be 
asked about freight elevator doors. 
Just howsatisfactorily Peelle answers, 
is evidenced by the great number of 
industrial buildings throughout 
America that are equipped with 
Peelle Freight Elevator Doors. 


The PEELLE Company, Brooklyn,N. Y. 


Boston + Chicago : Cleveland * Philadelphia 


and 30 other cities 


PEELLE- 


COUNTERBALANCED - TRUCKABLE 


Freight cout 
he Peelle Catalop, 
containing complete 
details, will be glad- 
ly sent on request. 
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HARKNESS MEMORIAL QUADRANGLE— YALE UNIVERSITY—JAMES GAMBLE ROGERS, Architect 


College Doors Richly Designed— 


Built to Endure 


The predominance of Compound Veneered Doors among America’s universities and colleges 
testifies to the sturdiness of their construction and the experienced skill of the Compound 
organization in realizing the specifications of renowned architects. 


4 ms 
Sa 
SUPER DURABILITY 
1. Five-ply panel. 

2. Core %'' soft wood, laminated. 
3. Sawed stile and rail veneers are 
"in thickness. The tongue-and- 
groove construction of the veneers 
affords fully twice the gluing sur- 
face of the ordinary dat veneer. 
Hence the rigid, durable, compound 
construction. 


Our experience with college doors 
and college boys dates back many 
years. At one well-known school 
late home-comers removed door 
mouldings, knocked out panels, 
and entered the dormitory in the 
small hours. Upon being consulted 
we advised the use of another type 
of construction, where panels can- 
not be removed except by actually 
breaking in the door. 


Among the hundreds of universities, colleges, and other educational 
institutions where doors of our manufacture are now in intensive 


service are these: 


YALE UNIVERSITY, 
Harkness Memorial Quadrangle 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 

Widener Library, Lehman Hall 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY, Barnard Hall 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 

Women’s Residence Hall 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE, Dormitories 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Engineering Building, Educational Building, 
Animal Husbandry Building 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
Literary Building, Physical Science Building, 
Waterman Gymnasium 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, Hospital Group 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
West Residence Hall, Men’s Gymnasium, 
Library 
DETROIT UNIVERSITY, Dormitory 
SACRED HEART SEMINARY, Detroit 
BOSTON COLLEGE, Science Building 
IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY, Library 
EXETER ACADEMY, Exeter, Mass. 
EVANSTON HIGH SCHOOL, Evanston, Iil. 
OMAHA TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, 


Omaha, Neb. 
ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL, 
Des Moines, lowa 
LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL, Cleveland, Ohio 
TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, Toronto, Can. 


To be sure that the doors on your next structure are 
what you expect them to be, let us make them to order. 
Write for estimates on any design and quantity. 


THE COMPOUND AND PYRONO DOOR CO. 
ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 


C 


VENEERED DOORS 


MADE BY AMERICA’S 


OLDEST VENEER DOOR SPECIALISTS 
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LUPTON 


STEEL WINDOWS EVERYWHERE 


December, 1925 


WINDOWS 
~everywhere 


Pond Continuous Sash 
in the Ford Motor Company’s 
Spring & Upset Bldg., River 
Rouge, Michigan. Albert Kahn, 
Architect. Bryant-Detwiler Co., 
Contractors. 


Other types of 
Lupton Windows 


Projected Sash 


First made by Lupton, 
this type of sashhas met 
withconstantly increas- 
ing popularity for fac- 
tories, office buildings 
and schools. Easily op- 
. erated ventilators stay 
open in any position. 
Made in Architectural 
and Industrial styles. 


Pivoted Sash 


The standard and ac- 
cepted steel window for 
factories, stores, ga- 
rages, warehouses and 
allsorts of business 
buildings. Rigidly built 
of solid copper-steel 
rolledsections. Madein 
stock sizes for im- 
mediate shipment. 


The highest grade steel 
windows for banks, 
libraries, clubs, office 


Pond Conti Sash 
OND Continuous Sash makes practical the use 
of extremely wide and long structures which 
heretofore have been impractical because it was not 
feasible to daylight and ventilate them properly 


buildings or fine resi- 
dences. They are made 
in six standard types 
and can be furnished 
to suit any size or shape 
of opening. 


Counterbalanced 


These windows make 
balanced ventilation 
automatic. When the 
lower sash is opened, 
the upper sash lowers 
an equal distance, thus 
providing an entrance 
for fresh airand anexit 
for exhausted air atthe 
same time. 


Residence 
Casements 


Lupton residence case- 
ments embody a charm 
of line and a practica- 
bility of detail found 
in no other makes. 
) Rigid, weathertight, 
and easy to install. 
Made in a variety of 
standard sizes to suit 
all requirements. 


Basement 


Lupton basement win- 
dows have transformed 
the lower part of the 
house to a bright, airy 
place. They give practi- 
cally double the light 
% of old-fashioned wood 
@ windows and never 
stick, rattle or warp. 
Made in four standard 
sizes. 


ANA 
VAXVARVANYAN 


A 


Cross section of Fairbanks-Morse plant, Beloit, Wis. C. 


J 
a 


Through the combined weather protection and mass 
control it affords, it permits industrial buildings to 
bemade largerand, at the same time, when properly 
designed, more hygienic and pleasant to work in. 


Originally designed for use in roofs, Pond Con- 
tinuous Sash is equally useful in side walls. It is 
particularly effective in connection with Pond 


Roof Design and Pond A-Frames. 


Detailed information will be promptly furnished 
on request. Ask any branch office. 


DAVID LUPTON'S SONS COMPANY 
2207 E. Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dallas New York 
Detroit Pittsburgh 


Los Angeles 


Chicago 
Newark 


Cleveland 


Boston 


Buffalo 


Aclanta 
Baltimore 


A. Hardy, Engineer. This shows 
clearly the use of Pond Continuous Sash in connection with Pond Trusses and Pond A-Frames 


= 
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for Schools 


Tucson High School Se nnn, ae. 
4 P 
Tucson, Arizona 
Architects—Lyman & Piace 


HAT leading architects recognize the advantages of 

Fenestra Reversible Windows, is shown by the hundreds 
of up-to-date schools in which these windows have been 
specified. A few of these modern school structures are 
illustrated here. 


The various types of Fenestra Windows conform readily 
to the architectural and structural demands of the designer 
and builder. 


J. M. Atherton High School Rape “Reversible” windows, with ventilators hung at the top or 
for Girls : manne =. ‘ “ ” : ; . 
Louisville ae ~~» bottom, open out or in;—"‘Counterbalanced” windows slide 
Architects—losgph & Joseph “wg vertically and open equally at top and bottom;— “Casement” 
windows, which are hinged at the side, swing out:—all of 
these designs have been used in school buildings with pleas- 


ing architectural results. 


All of these provide more light, better ventilation, and 
greater fire protection than the ordinary wood window. All 
are easy to operate; convenient to shade; accessible for wash- 
ing from the inside. All have small glass lights economically 
replaced when broken. 


Michigan Agricultural College 
Lansing, Michigan 
Architect—E. A. Boyd 


South Side High School 
Toledo, Ohio 
Architectr--E} M. McGee 
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NESTRA ™ ~ 


and Universities 


South Side High School 
? Rockville Center, Long Island 
‘4 ‘a ita Architect-—Huse T. Blanchard 
Roosevelt High Sthool ~Y y 
Dayton, Ohio®  ~ 
Architects—Schenk & Williams 


And of equal importance is the localized service which 
is an exclusive characteristic of the Fenestra organization. 
Carefully designed window layouts, accurate detailing, 
prompt shipment and satisfactory erection by the Fenestra 
Construction Co., are all part of the responsibility assumed 
by our local offices and carried through without reference 
to the Factory at Detroit. This localized ‘service is immedi- 
ately available wherever construction work is contemplated. 


At the other end of your telephone is a Fenestra-sales 
engineer, waiting to answer your call. He is backed by a 
fully stocked warehouse and a staff of experts especially 
trained in window designing and service. 


Leland Stanford Juniors * 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY University Library 
East Grand Blvd., Detroit, Michigan Palo Alto, California 
Factories in Detroit, Mich., Oakland, Calif., and Toronto, Canada Architects—Bakewell & Browne 


For Canada: Canadian Metal Window G& Steel Products, Ltd. 
160 River Street, Toronto, Ont. 


fenestra 


schools and institutions 
Oa homes and apartments 
commercial buildings 
all industrial structures 
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Bronze Entrance Doors by ART METAL 
in the Scottish Rite Cathedral, San Antonio, 
Texas. Ralph H. Cameron, Architect. 


Hollow Metal Doors by ART METAL 


Here, in these stately entrance doors of the beautiful Scottish 
Rite Cathedral, San Antonio, Texas, is demonstrated anew the 
ability of ART METAL Engineers and Craftsmen to co-ordinate 
with the Architect. 


Ready Now! They bear striking witness to the perfection of detail and the 
Tie ‘new: :260-aps successful execution of ideas characteristic of every ART 


‘ited es | METAL installation. 


and Trim” -will be 


ee ee ART METAL is glad to put at the disposal of Architects and 
ae Builders the complete facilities of their exceptional Engineering 
letterbead. Department in working out problems of every kind in hollow 
_ Art Metal metal work. 
ea Te Let us consult with you on your next pro- 
N.Y. ject requiring a Hollow Metal installation 


«Ape 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Boston, Cleveland, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Detroit, St. Louis, Kansas City, Birmingham, Seattle, Hartford, Albany, 
Portland, Me., Cincinnati, Washington, D. C., Baltimore, Dallas, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Indianapolis 
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Chamberlin Strip in Use 22 Years 
Prevents 93.38% In-leakage of Air 


Horace Mann School 
New York City 
Equipped in 1903 with Cham- 
berlin Metal Weather Strips. 
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Time Test Gives True Measure of 
Weather Strip Value 


Tests made April 11, 1925, of 


How Chamberlin 
Tests are Made 


Chamberlin installation tests are 
made by placing an air collection 
chamber over the entire inside of a 
window. Opposite doors and win- 
dows are opened to aggravate cir- 
culation. The in-leakage past the 
strip is measured with an anemo- 
meter. Windows are not specially 
prepared for test and are always on 
the windward side of a building. 
In-leakage always includes leakages 
through the frame and pulley holes. 


Chamberlin Weather Strips in- 
stalled twenty-two years ago 
on the Horace Mann School, 
New York City again reveal 
the lifetime efficiency of Cham- 
berlin design and installation. 


Actual leakage through win- 
dows with 20.67 lineal feet of 
crack, was only 1.87 cu. feet 
per minute. 93.38% of possible 
in-leakage of air 
was effectually 


Although a pioneer in the 
development of the tongue 
and groove design and of the 
corrugated strip, Chamberlin 
has always regarded installation 
as a factor equally important 
as design. 


Because only Chamberlin ex- 
perts perfectly trained to their 
work, are allowed to fit and 
install Chamberlin Weather 
Strip, we are able 
to guarantee every 


CHAMBERLIN 
METAL WEATHER STRIS 


INCE 1893-THE STANDARD’ 


installation for the 


life of the building. 


prevented by the 
Chamberlin strip. 


We invite architects and builders to make use of our 
nation-wide sales and service organization 


New Catalog Just Out eas Send For It CReRREEN DNV CRE Best OkUe Ll i . , . hea reese Pats) 
Thi : ae Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. [; a 7 
is book of details and specifications has Detroit, Michigan i 
been pronounced the most complete of its . 


Please send free copy of your new Detail Book. Also | | 


kind ever issued. Mail coupon for copy. copy of illustrated booklet to show my clients. 


CHAMBERLIN aa 08 idence | 
METAL WEATHER STRIP CO., INC. Address 4 
Detroit, Michigan i Gt eh rag ep 


80 Sales and Service Branches Throughout the United States 
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VENETIAN & AWNING BLINDS 


AIRKORE FIRE DOORS 


ESTABLISHED 


ROLLING PARTITIONS 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 3 


THE J.G.WILSON CORPORATION, 11 E. 38TH ST., N. Y. C. 


PROVINCIAL HOUSES IN SPAIN 


By cArthur Byne & Mildred Stapley 


7a Noell pris value Spanish 
types of domestic architecture 
because of their simplicity of de- 
sign and plan and also because 
they are easily developed in ma- 
terials inexpensive and easily had. 
Spain offers a choice of several 
kinds of residence architecture, types 
sufficiently different from one an- 
other to afford considerable range 
of selection, yet all possessing the 
same strength and virility, the ex- 
cellent lines, the same graceful but 
unaffected grouping, and the dis- 
criminating use of detail which 
renders Tisiansieked so many 
Spanish domestic buildings. 
Houses in various parts of the 
Spanish peninsula, particularly the 
buildings of medium size in rural 
districts or provincial towns, offer 
excellent precedent for use in 
different parts of America where 
climate conditions are about what 
prevail in the provinces of Spain. 


N this volume two well known 
writers on Spanish architecture 
and decoration review the various 
forms which are given to the small 
or medium isi: house in Spain. 
To render the work as helpful as 
possible to architects, the authors 
have included many plans and 
drawings of different kinds, details 
of such exterior parts of buildings 
as friezes, cornices, windows, timber 
overhangs, soffits and balconies, or 
of such interior parts of the structure 
as ceilings, fireplaces, doors and 
stairways. Part of the work deals 
with the tiles, pottery, ironwork, 
plaster in relief and the other forms 
of craftsmanship which contribute 
so much to the excellence of do- 
mestic architecture in Spain. It is 
a work likely to be invaluable 
to the designer. 
The book contains text and 190 
plates 12 2x16 inches, and is bound 
incloth. Price $25, postpaid. 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY, 383 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Aerial View of the University ot 
Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
Founded 1843. 
ment more than 2100 students. 
This large group of buildings is 
heated thruout by a Webster 
Vacuum System of Steam Heat- 
ing from a central heating plant. 


Notre 


“__dated June 27th, 1899” 
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Present enroll- 


It pays to concentrate 
on selling and installing 
WEBSTER SYSTEMS 
of STEAM HEATING 
in small towns as well as 
big cities. One contrac- 
tor® has installed 82 
Webster Systems—52 of 
them in his home town 
of less than 5000 popula- 
tion. He had no com- 
petition on most of them. 
Are you overlooking this 
opportunity? Ask us 
about it. 


*Name on request. 


HERE is a wide difference between sales and 
service—a wide difference between promise and 
performance ...... Witness: the Webster Vacuum 
System installation at the University of Notre Dame. 


The first proposal fora Webster Vacuum System was 
dated June 27th, 1899. The first Webster installation 
was completed in 1900 and contained 16,913 square 
feet of radiation...... And then—twenty five years 
of Webster Service... ... As additions and changes 
were made the Webster Vacuum System kept pace 
with thegrowth of the institution. New developments 
in the art of heating were promptly incorporated as 
the system was extended to all the new buildings. 
Today this 25-year-old Webster Vacuum System of 
Steam Heating is thoroughly up to date and contains 
99,080 square feet of radiation. 


We would liketo give you theinside facts on Webster 
Service... ..We would like to tell you how Webster 
Service is working with architects, engineers and heat- 
ing contractors—getting on the job at an early stage 
in the planning and never quitting during the life 
of the installation. 


Warren Webster & Company 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Camden, N. J. 50 Branch Offices 
In Canada, Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal 


- since 1888 


Systems 
of Steam Heating 
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More than 34,000 installations in America’s finer buildings 
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The base is Ohio Metal 
A eR EEN * (copper bearing steel) 
_ Tare renaeremnntetion retiree Re tte highly rust resistant and 
providing maximum 
strength and rigidity. 


The base is Terne coated 
g: (combination of lead and 

tin) dispensing with acid 
pickling which might 
leave some traces of acid 
in the seam. 


AFTER forming the pipe 
is dipped by hand in pure 
zinc, giving a complete 
protection both inside 
and outside to surfaces, 
edges and seams, and the 
heaviest zinc coating 
possible to obtain. 


“Inasmuch as it is 
the policy of the 
Wheeling Corru- 
gating Company 
to provide its cus- 
tomers with max- 
imum value, the 
manufacture and 
stock of Conductor 
Pipe made of 29 
gauge and lighter 
material has been 
discontinued. For 
best service, Con- 
ductor Pipe made 
of 28 gauge and 
heavier Galvan- 
ized Sheets is rec- 
ommended.”’ 
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Surfaces — Edges — Seams 
Protected from Rust 
by Zinc - Coating 
After Forming 


An outer shell of pure zinc—a perfect shell of rust 
protection united with the base metal—gives Wheeling 
Hand Dipped Conductor Pipe enduring resistance to 
the elements and insures longer life. The full value of 
this protection is obtained by the Wheeling process of f\ 
zinc-coating AFTER forming. Surfaces and edges are 

completely covered. Seams are permanently sealed. 


Combined with this in Wheeling Hand Dipped Pipe is 
the rigid strength of copper bearing Ohio Metal, which 
constitutes the base structure. Damage by crushing, 
denting and other disfigurement is scarcely possible. 


One piece Corruga- 
ted Conductor Pipe 
Elbows and shoes 


In developing this unusually serviceable conductor pipe Hinged hooks plain 
Wheeling engineers took advantage of three funda- “EGE elenld ba 
mental factors in prolonging conductor life—copper- 
bearing steel, terne coating and hand dipping the com- 


pleted product in pure zinc. 


Specify Wheeling Dipped Conductor Pipe to insure a 
perfect job for any climate. Write for a sample—examine 
it—see for yourself that it is made to give you the most 
economical service you can buy. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY Round hooks wired 
WHEELING, W. VA. 

New York Philadelphia Kansas City Richmond 

Chicago St. Louis Chattanooga Minneapolis 


Wheeling Heavy Extra Coated 


Eaves-trough 
To provide complete equipment for all construction 
Wheeling Extra Coated Eaves-trough, made of Ohio Galvanized Steel 
Metal, is provided in both lap and slip joint styles. This Se ecamsrebon 


is recommended for use with Wheeling Hand Dipped 
Conductor Pipe. 


HAND DIPPED 


Conductor Pipe 


and Wheeling Building Materials 
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You will be surprised at the 
number of places in a building 
where Monel Metal will prove 
to be “just the thing.” We 
suggest that you talk over some 
off the principal uses for Monel 
Metal with your sheet metal 
worker. 


ep bE. 


ASK FOR 


roofs, gutters, 
flashings, splash 
boards, drain 

boards, laundry 
equipment, food 

service equipment, 
clinical fittings. 


B”? 


To the architect, Monel Metal repre- 
sents an opportunity—an opportunity 
to insure for his clients, long wear and 
low up-keep for those parts of a build- 
ing which wearand which the elements 
ultimately destroy. 

For parts of buildings exposed to the 
weather, Monel Metal is particularly 
desirable. It will not rust, and the cor- 
rosive attacks of dampness and atmos- 
phere leave it unharmed. Yet it is so 
strong and tough that it lasts indefi- 
nitely under stress and strain. It is avail- 
able in commiercial forms. The sheet 
metal worker can supply it. 


For food service equipment, Monel 


Monel Metal 


for operating economy 


Metal is now generally accepted as 
standard. It is easily kept clean with a 
little soap and water; it will not rust 
and resists corrosion. It is so tough 
that it withstands indefinitely the severe 
treatment such equipment must re- 
ceive. These same qualities make it 
invaluable for operating, bedside and 
instrument tables in hospitals. For 
laundry equipment, it is the ideal metal. 

To make your files complete, you 
should have all the facts about Monel 
Metal. 

For special information our tech- 
nical staff is at your service. 

Write to-day for all the facts. 


OF MONEL METAL & NICKEL LITERATURE 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY 


67 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


Monel Metal is a technically controlled Nickel-Copper alloy of high nickel con- 
tent. It is mined, smelted, refined, rolled and marketed solely by the Interna- 


tional Nickel Company. The name ‘‘Monel Metal’’ is a registered trade mark. 
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The Lawyers’ Club of the 
University of Michigan; York 
and Sawyer, Architects, New York, 
Milcor (Patented) “Expansion” Corner 
Beads protect the wall corners in every 
room of this Building. 


Corners Without Added Cost i) i) \ 


OU save more for your client than the slight addi- } 
tional cost of Milcor “Expansion”? Corner Bead when 
you specify this unique corner bead, because you thus 

eliminate the expense of high priced mechanics’ drilling and 

plugging concrete columns, or other heavy erection costs which 
mount up when installing ordinary types of corner beads. 


Plasterers can set and plumb “Expansion” Corner Bead 
with about one-third the cost of labor required for erecting S en d for Free S amples ! 


old style beads. 
- : We shall be pleased to send you complimentary samples of 
And the patented expanded metal wings of Expansion Corner bite er ciney paved aah rpms! 


Beads reinforce the inner and outer corners of the room, mak- Rossi dzee\ for sone Hl. deseutlb adeid belies 
ing them the strongest parts of the wall instead of the weakest. venient Coupon or have your secretary drop a line to us. 


MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Chicago, IIl., Kansas City, Mo., LaCrosse, Wis. 


MILCORG@) = 


EXPANDED METAL PRODUCTS pears ae gare 
“Backbone of Better Plastering” per oe — conve cttitnenieroreronenneseat ees 


9 ras 
Stsnessssecscsssscsscscesssscsssssesessesscesetessecesssatsceeseserescdecssessascscsssesesecsenaesseseueasssasassassneseesy) 


Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gentlemen: # 
Without obligation, please send me free samplesof 
“Expansion” Corner Bead, and specification “data 3 
for our files. 
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PASADENA 
saw the 


advantage 


HE Board of Educa- 
tion of Pasadena, Cal- 
was quick to ap- 
preciate the advantage of 
installing a laundry de- 


ifornia, 


partment in connection 
with the magnificent new 


Pasadena High School. 


Members of the Board 

saw the economy of having linens for the 
cafeteria and for domestic science classes 
laundered right on the premises—since it 
enables the school to maintain a smaller sup- 
ply because of the rapidity with which the 
linens can be cleansed and returned to service. 


They saw the advantage, too, of laundering 
athletic suits and towels under the direct 
supervision of the school’s physical education 
department—lIn fact, today, more and more 
schools and colleges, as well as hotels, hos- 
pitals and institutions of every character con- 
sider a laundry department an increasingly 
important adjunct. 


No. 15 of a series of advertisements featuring prominent laundry installations 


ae 


a 


Corner of the 
**American’’ 
equipped laundry 
at the Pasadena 
High School 


Engineers of The American Laundry Ma- 
chinery Company designed and installed the 
laundry in the Pasadena High School, using 
‘American’? equipment exclusively through- 
out. At your request, we shall be glad to send 
you full particulars of this installation—or 
any of the installations featured in this series 
of advertisements. 


At your service — a corps of laundry specialists 


The American Laundry Machinery Company maintains a corps 
of engineers who have gained wide experience in planning and 
equipping most of this country’s foremost hotel, commercial and 
institutional laundries. 


If you have any questions pertaining to modern laundry practice, 
you will find consultation with these specialists advantageous. 
This service is gladly offered you without any obligation whatever. 


The American Laundry Machinery Co. 


Norwood Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE CANADIAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., LTD. 
47-93 Sterling Road, Toronto 3, Ont., Canada 
Agents: BRITISH-AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., LTD. 
Underhill St., Camden Town, London, N.W. 1, England 


PasaDena Hicu Scuoor, Pasapena, Catir. 
Architects: John C, Austin and Frederic M. Ashley, Los Angeles 
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Another view of the 
laundry showing 
the American Thermo- 
Vento Drying Tumbler 
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THE MILLER HOSPITAL 
“Handles With Care” 


9/LASS containers filled with liquid—surely here are fragile 


> 


objects that should be handled with care. G Yet, at the 
new Miller Hospital in Saint Paul, Minnesota, they are 

©} zipped up and down several floors from the far ends of 
the building, instantly and without damage. @ A vacuum tube 
system (four inch diameter) of pneumatic conveying has solved 
for all time what has been for years a troublesome problem in 
hospitals everywhere. @. It was indeed gratifying for the Standard 
Conveyor Company to be allowed to work on this installation 
with the Architect, Clarence H. Johnston. @ We'll be glad to 
send an analysis of this installation to interested architects. 


STANDARD) 


C } CONVEYOR COMPANY {| COMPANY 


NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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These Detroit Buildings 
are equipped with i 


lowered from the top — folding like an accor- 
dion — permitting the shading of the part of 
the window that requires it, without shut- 
ting out all the light and air. 


| 


fa 
1 Lr 
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t. i1y 
Ae MART: Wi d Sh d 
UR ayy) mMmaow ades 
URE 
te a4 ay Watt The Buhl Building, designed by Smith, Hinch- 
ik 14 hi ay yi J man & Grylls (top)—the United States Mort- 
ERRFESEut ( ‘age Bond Building, designed by. Harry S. 
HEREC Pas sag g g 
. iif ECE aE pe 4 Angell (center) — and the Detroit Free 
ay a i > far ns Press Building, designed by Albert Kahn 
ae Ne laa my / (bottom) — are good examples of the fine 
af TF ie G buildings that are being equipped with 
Y 13 GE . Athey Perennial Window Shades. 
ee « i Consider these Athey Features 
‘ aus; ; x ii Adjustability: 
i ji ii si They can be raised from the bottom, or 


Eliminate Expense and 
Fire Hazard of Awnings: 

They do everything an awning can do. 
With them, owners have discovered awn- 
ings are unnecessary. 


HY ti 


1 UUttarestiet 
ESLALUULLa 2 
of 
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Nothing to wear out 
or get out of order: 


They have no latches, 
catches, springs or 
rollers to slip, stick or 
break. And the special 
Coutil Weave Her- 
ringboneclothofwhich 


they are made is as 
near indestructible as any 
cloth can be made. 

We know of many in- 
stallations made 10 years 
ago that are still ‘‘on the 
job” and in good order, 
and appearance. 


© Mer Conant 


6025 West 65th Street + Chicago, Illinois 


In Canada: CRESSWELL- McINTOSH, REG’D. 
270 Seigneurs St., Montreal, Quebec 
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A ctu wales poke: 


Athey Skylight Shades 
are equally as good as 
Athey Window Shades 


: SEe ouR 
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SweetS 
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Perennial Window Shades Disappearing Partitions 
Skylight Shades Cloth-Lined Metal Weatherstrips 
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LO-KOVEN 6 BROTHER Inc. 


Engineers Galvanizers ond 


Machinists : Sheet Metol Workers Bole Wiener : 


A Reserve 
Storage Tank 


Two Hot Water Tanks 


Even though your hot water storage tank be 
a Koven Galvanized Tank, sediment will 
collect in it. Since this sediment does not 
come from the tank itself, it must come from 
outside. Two storage tanks provide for con- 
tinuous service. 


Hotels and Apartments 


Especially in hotels and apartments where 
satisfied guests and tenants mean “a full 
house” and 100% revenue on rentable space, 
it is necessary to provide a continuous supply 
of hot water. Two full capacity tanks are 
needed to supply this continuous service. 


Information about Galvanized Storage 
Tanks Supplied on Request 
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Designing Swimming Pools for Swimming 


HE architect can specify reai 

“swimming” water for the pools 
that he designs by including R-U-V, 
ultra violet ray, Sterilizers in the recir- 
culating systems. This water will be 
positively pure and will be free from 
biting germicidal solutions. It will make 
swimming a real pleasure. 


The powerful ultra violet rays, pro- 
duced by the quartz mercury vapor 
lamp, of the R-U-V Sterilizers 
will seek out and destroy each 
harmful germ in each drop of 
water circulated throughthem. 
In addition, the rays will set 
up a residual germicidal action 
that helps to keep the water 
in the pool purer than that 
specified by the U.S. standards 


The R. VU. V. Co., Inc. 
383 Madison Ave. 
New York City 


R-U-V Sterilizer 
Type M-A-2 


as pure drinking water. There is no 
chance for the spread of infection and 
disease. The health of every pool user 
is positively protected. 


These positive safeguards are assured 
with no loss in the refreshing qual- 
ities of the water. R-U-V Sterilizers 
add no biting chemical solutions to 
it. They can in no way change its orig- 
inal composition or refreshing “feel.” 
It is a pleasure to swim in such 
water—free from the danger of 
infection and disease and free 
from the unpleasantness of 
biting germicidals. That’s the 
kind of water that makes swim- 
ming pools fit for swimming. 
Read the guarantee in our 


Booklet F-12. 


James B. Clow & Sons 
534-546 S. Franklin St. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Ultra Violet Ray Water Sterilization 
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Swimming Pool at- AMERICAN COUNTRY CLUB - Shanghai, China 


“SWIM IN DRINKING WATER” 


“@WIMMING pool water”,—says the Surgeon General of the U.S. Army,— “is 


essentially drinking water and must be measured by drinking water standards”. 


The drinking water standards of the U. 8. Public Health Service limit the 
bacteria to 100 per cubic centimeter, and insist that the colon bacillus(the sewage 
germ) be absent in 100 cubic centimeters. 


Each day five billion gallons of DRINKING WATER meet these standards 
because the water is CHLORINAT ED,—sterilized with W &T EQUIPMENT. 


CHLORINATION makesthe pool water conform to drinking water standards. 
It is particularly applicable to Swimming Pool Sanitation because it STERILIZES 
the water and its action is continuous in every portion of the pool. 


W &sT EQUIPMENT, reinforced by a country wide organization, is today sterilizing hundreds 
of swimming pools throughout the world. A staff of experts is maintained to advise on any 
problem connected with Swimming Pool design, construction, or operation, without expense to 
the supervising architect. 


Inquiries are invited at any of our offices. Technical Publication No. 41 will be sent on request. 
q y 


“The only safe water is a sterilized water”. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
NEWARK - NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH DALLAS KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES SEATTLE ST. LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURGH INDIANAPOLIS DETROIT 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 


OY 
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Ball Gymnasium, Indiana State Normal 
School at Muncie. Roofed with Federal 
Interlocking and Flat Tile. 

Kibele & Garrard, Architects 


DUCATION itself is typified by the permanent character of the 

modern structures which house institutions of learning. The out- 
standing responsibility of every community today is the provision of 
adequate, attractive and permanent school and university buildings. 
More and more, architects, builders, boards of education and educators 
generally have come to give due importance to roofs. The result is that 
a steadily increasing number of schools and colleges are being roofed with 
Federal Cement Tile. Why? Because there is no other roof material 
which will give equal service with no maintenance cost. Federal Cement 
Tile come to the job ready for installation on any type of flat or 
pitched roof regardless of weather or temperature conditions. Write for 
complete details. Federal Cement Tile are made, laid and guaranteed by 


FEDERAL CEMENT TILE COMPANY 
608 S. Dearborn Street . Chicago 


FEDERAL 


Cement Tile 
"© The Roof for Permanence ” 
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HOOLS and COLLEGE 


AF-12-RTG. 
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Architects 
Hugh Tallant and 
ik E. R. pore 
New York, 


HURT BUILDING 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Contractors 
Realty Construction 
Company 
Flint, Mich. 


They are ready to back your clients too 


Many a man who today owns a desirable piece 
of property is prevented from erecting on it a 
valuable, income-earning building by just one 
thing—financing. But many a man in just this 
position has been enabled to go ahead with his 
project by just one thing—the Miller Plan of 
Financing. 

The Miller Plan brings to your client or 
prospective client the financial aid of men and 
women in all parts of the country who are satis- 
fied investors in Miller First Mortgage Bonds. 
Though they are strangers to your client per- 
sonally, they are able and willing to aid him 
because of the fine record of safety, combined 
with liberal earnings, that Miller Bonds possess. 


Whether he contemplates the erection of a 
hotel, apartment building or office structure, he 
will do well to consider the advantages of the 
Miller Plan of Financing. 

Periodic disbursements are made as the build- 
ing is constructed. Building is sufficiently financed 


at the outset. This financing is secured by a first 
mortgage on land and building, extending over a 
long period of time. Convenient payments, out of 
income from the completed structure, take care 
of interest and reduce amount of indebtedness. 
Financing less expensive. No shopping for money. 
Best type building is produced. Architect’s ideas 
are carried out. 

By the simple operation of the Miller Plan, 
the owner is relieved of the worrisome details 
of the ordinary loan. 


From $250,000 to $1,000,000 and more 


We are ready to place at the disposal of own- 
ers any amount from $250,000 up, which will be 
secured by a first mortgage on land, building 
and equipment. 

Find out more about how this Miller Plan of 
Financing operates. Read enthusiastic letters 
from owners and builders for whom we have 
negotiated first mortgage bond issues. Write 


for Booklet L-302. 


G. L. MILLER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Northern Headquarters—30 East 42nd Street, N 


Jew York City 


Southern Headquarters—Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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This is what an emi- 
nent English Architect 
says of the Fifth Ave- 
nue Hospital, New 


York City: 
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surgical equipment 
in the EIETH AVENUE 
HosPITaL was supplied 


by the KNY-SCHEERER 
CORPORATION. ... 


4 « 
; sidi 3 
the : P “e car +) 
st ea * ra es ‘ } mo 
: t a ¢ adds: Cc to S co 
Mr. the a aagl 
“as £9 Snecma 
certainly 
ad ake use of the 


Kny-Scheerer Contract Department 
“Write for Booklet “ C-100 


~ Ee gi ees PE C : : ; ing K i 
o_o — a eg eae Miko’ Showing Operating Room, Showing K.-S. Dressing Sterilizers, 
anc strument Sterilizer with Fifth Avenue Hospital Fif 
e ‘ ifth Avent os 
recessed cabinets, Fifth Avenue 4 aie 
Hospital 


The KN Y~SCHEERER Corp. 


OF AMERICA 


119-125 Seventh Avenue (Dept. 101) New York, N.Y. 
, . . 
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Include This Service 
In Your Building Plans 
For Schools and Colleges 


The value of motion pictures to greater progress of students 
has been conclusively demonstrated in hundreds of educational 
institutions. 


Adequate provision for motion picture and stereopticon service 
should be incorporated in all alteration or new building plans 
for schools and colleges. 


The manufacturers of the Simplex Projector, the machine 
universally recognized as one of the finest in the world, extend 
to architects and builders a free service in projection room 
designing that saves time and effort and eliminates all possibility 
of error. 


A number of Blue Prints of Projection booths suitable for 
schools and colleges have been prepared by Simplex engineers 
who have had years of experience in projection work and 
whose expert service is sought by many of the largest theatres 
in the country. 


Requests for Simplex Blue Prints entail no obligation as this 
service is provided entirely in the interest of good projection. 


Mail the attached coupon or write the 


PRECISION MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
New York City 


317 East 34th Street 


COUPON. 


PRECISION MACHINE CoO. Inc. 
317 East 34th Street, New York City 

Please send me your free set of Projection Room 
Blue Prints. 


SPAR eh ne ae 


NS 
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From the Heating Plant 


HE Excelso Indirect Heater has 
introduced a new measure of 
comfort and economy in over 300,000 
homes. 
Specify its installaticn and let the 
steam or vapor heating plant supply 
hot water needs. 


Descriptive literature gladly furnished. 


EXCELSO 


69 Clyde Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
District Representatives 


46 Cornhill 
Boston, Mass. 
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SPECIAL TYs WORKS; 
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‘The Excelso can be con- 
nected to any type of 
steam or vapor heating 
boiler in any new or old 
installation. 


| Th  torage tank can be in- 

3) s!% ed in a horizontal or ver- 

1 ticul position either in the 
Lasement or floor above. 


TYPICAL INSTALLATION 
SHOWING EXCELSO 
CONNECTED TO SQUARE 
TYPE OF HEATING BOILER 
Eight sizes for capacities 
from 30 to 400 gallons 


Capacities from 
jo to 800 
gallons 


[nce 


Vl 


5939 Haverford Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


- EXCELSO 


Single Coil 


WATER 
HEATERS 


Nationally Distributed by Leading Jobbers and Boiler and Radiator Manufacturers 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


Free from Warping After Years of Service 


~ 


soned and prepared, is absolutely essential in the mi anufacture 
of good laboratory furniture. 


AB Ri ATORY Furniture receives hard usage, unavoidably. 
» That’s why just the right kind of lumber, properly sea- 


It is customary to receive such reports of Kewaunee, 
after installation, as 


Rolling Mill Co., 


years 
the following letter from the American 
Middletown, Ohio: 

“We are very well satisfied with the results which we 
have obtained from the use of this furniture, as we find 
it all that you claimed for it. The tables are ‘flat and free 
from warping as when installed.’ 


rhe latest edition of the Kewaunee Book of Laboratory 
Furniture is now ready for distribution. 


iddress All Inquiries to the Iactory at Kewaunee 


Coz 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


Cc. G. CAMPBELL, Treas. and Gen. Mer, 


New York Office 141 Lineoln Street 
70 Fifth Avenue Kewaunee, Wis. 


O fices in Principal Cities 


POWER’S PROJECTORS 


Standard Professional Motion Picture Machines 


are used by 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 
CASS TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 


And thousands of Schools, Colleges, Churches 
and Public Institutions throughout the world. 


We are always pleased to supply information 
to architects regarding the planning and 
equipping of projection rooms. 


Bi 


a 


NICHOLAS POWER COMPANY 


) are Goo St. New Yorx.N.Y. 
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The Johnson System of Temperature and Humidity Control is brought up 
fully to heat regulation demands in design and construction. That is why 
it comes up fully to requirements in service and results. Where complete 
knowledge of Johnson perfections and Johnson performances exists no 
building is erected without it. Where such complete knowledge does not 
exist 1t should be definitely acquired. The consequences are too serious 
to be disregarded. 


Every Johnson Installation Is Made By Johnson Engineers And 
Mechanics Only, And Not Let To Outside Or Local Attention: 
Which Makes Additionally Certain of Successful Operation. 


JOHNSON SERVICE CoO. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


AO ORMeEA teh Cal EiMiree RA TU RTE RE GULATLON SINCE 188% 
JOHNSON OWNED BRANCHES IN 28 PRINCIPAL CITIES, UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


OHNSON 


SYSTEM OF TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY CONTROL 
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Chicago Pumps 
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BELL BUILDING 


M. J. Corboy Co. K. M. Vitzthum 
Plumbing Contractors Architect 


—_~ 
- 


MONG tthe buildings of outstanding 

beauty today, there are few whose ser- 
vice equipment and engineering accomplish- 
ment do not deserve equal admiration. 
The rapidly growing list of successful “Chi- 
cago” Pump installations in buildings of this 
character has a truly notable addition in 
the Bell Building, Chicago. Located at the 
intersection of the New Wacker Drive and 
Michigan Boulevard, The Bell Building is 
a magnificent structure, pleasing to the eye 
and a source of pride to Chicagoans. 
Down deep below the ground, far from the 
eye of the admiring crowds, a duplex set of 
Chicago Bilge Pumps keep the lower parts 
Iree from seepage. 


Chicago Pump Company 
Manufacturers of quality centrifugal 
pumps for every service 
Condensation—Vacuum—Sump—Sewage— 
House—Circulating 
2316 Wolfram St., Chicago, III. 

Representatives in principal cities 
AF 12-25RHM 


SRAM 
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U 


A type for every 
: service 


Bulletins on request 


THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 
Branches or Agents in All Principal Cities 


UCC OO 


NUMA 


SASH CHAINS 


Sterling Memorial Chemical Laboratory 
Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 


Many of the college buildings 
of the country are equipped 
with Smith & Egge Sash Chains 


THE SMITH & EGGE MFG. CO. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
ORIGINATORS OFSASH CHAINS 


December, 1925 


December, 1925 
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Dehyd ratines 


No. 1—Replaces furring, 
y) S or used in con- 

yy Ou n t OU ay junction with it 
to damp-proof the 
° interior surface of 
These Architects exposed brick or 

terra cotta walls 
° h 2 before plastering. 
Are Rig t e No. 2—A_ transparent 
damp-proof coat- 
: ing for the exterior 
There was nothing in the immediate or surrounding Sipranie: brick — 
vs , t yalis, 
conditions to demand the waterproofing of the foun- bales Ve ip tce 
dation walls in the McCutcheon Building. But, the face and prevents 

° Om ° cl sc at Ss. 
architects as a positive preventative against any pos- eG Dineen ee 
sible future conditions, insisted that all foundation posed walls, with 
: with a heavy troweled 
cement and mortar be integrally water proofed Dinca hoes 
Hydratite. side face. Replaces 
furring. The most 
Water mains can break—unforeseen water happen- positive method 
: f damp-proofing. 
: round space in the o P-P x 
ay oh vant happen, and the below 8 E No.80—A liquid com: 
building will be unaffected. pound to lubri- 
6 cate, hasten the 
° ¢ 24 
Hydratite to these architects emerges from a mere Hardening “and 
waterproofing and takes the form of an indispensable ae Re, ily 
all-time-insurance. ment, mortar and 
concrete mixtures. 
Hydratite 


a 


menApA sie: aP 


The McCutcheon Building at 
Fifth Avenue and 49th Street, 


Water-proofs concrete and 


cement mortar 
integrally and per- 
manently. Used 
in mortar joints 
—stucco - founda- 
tions and floors. 


Vulcatex 


A water proofing plastic 


compound for 
caulking and 
pointing. 


New York 
Cross & Cross, Architects 


Starrett & Van Vleck, Associate 
Architects 


1¢ Torn Company Lone Is-anp City. N.Y 


59 FF a5O" Hosa Ballina ee Building 


Atlanta 
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TUNIGIREL 
PCE thie 


The Logical 


tp HE need for higher education will remain as long as 
civilization itself. The quest for greater knowledge is 
constantly on the increase, No longer is it necessary to “sell” 
education—it is simply a question of accommodation. 
Phis increasing number of larger and_ better 
equipped school and college buildings. 


how 


means an 


\ tendency towards improvement in design and a more sub- 
stantial character of structure has already set in and in 
That these 


recent years much progress has been made. im- 


Choice oz College Buildings 


provements and still greater investments may be safeguarded 
—the architects and engineers responsible have been careful 
to select building materials of substantial character—mate- 
rials that have proved their worth and that will meet the 
increased demands of the future. 


It may be significant to those interested in this type of 
structure that in a very large number of America’s finest 
school and college buildings “NATIONAL” Pipe is used. See 
Bulletin No. 25—free on request. 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: FRICK BUILDING 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


Boston hicago Denver Detroit New Orleans 
cific Coast Representatives: U.S. Steel Products Co. 


Export Representatives: 


New York 


U.S. Steel Products Co. 


Salt Lake City 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 


Los Angeles Portland Seattle 
New York City 


St. Louis 


December, 1925 
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Sacto 


Member National 
Council for Better 


— j 
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Every architect knows 
the lasting qualities 
of Armco—pure Ingot 
Iron. No material 
can equal it for lath. 

his company has 
the exclusive right to 
its use in metal lath, 


Other GF Materials: 


Self-Sentering—A combined 
form, lath and reinforcement 
for concrete floors and roofs. 


Trussit—A reinforcement for 
solid partitions. 


GF Expanded Metal—A con- 


crete reinforcement. 


GF Steel Tile—For concrete 


floors. 


GF Steel Lumber — Used in 


placeof wood joistsand studs. 


GF Steel Channels—For fire- 


proof partitions and ceilings. 


GF Peds — Spot grounds for 
attaching trim to concrete 
and plaster. 


GF Duplex Steel Bridging— 


For wood joist floors. 
GF Steel Sash. 


GF Steel Basement and 
Casement windows. 


GF Lintels. 

GF Industrial Steel Doors. 
GF Wire Mesh. 

GF Waterproofings — For 


concrete and masonry. 


Plastering 
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they know the difference 


that Herringbone makes 


HERE was a time when home 
owners and home buyers con- 
sidered plaster cracks as una- 
voidable evils. But that was before 
they had been told about metal lath, 
especially Herringbone Metal Lath. 


Now they know that walls needn’t 
crackin years! They know that ugly 
lath streaks, checks and cracked 
plaster mean that the house is not 
built as well as it might be. They 
know that if Herringbone were 
back of the plaster, the walls would 
be permanently free from such 
disfiguration. 


You'll find that home builders are 
more than willing to pay the slight 
difference in first cost of Herring- 
bone. They realize that the saving 
in erection cost and the elimina- 
tion of future repair bills, alone, 
makes the use of Herringbone a 


real economy. And because Her- 
ringbone is the only lath made of 
the famous Armco Ingot Iron, it 
is good for a life-time. 


Asaguaranteeoflasting wall beauty, 
the use of Herringbone is unsur- 
passed. The plaster works through 
and around the mesh, and clinches 
in behind it witha grip that no 
amount of shrinkage can loosen. 
The mesh becomes completely 
embedded in the plaster slab and 
reinforces every inch of it perfectly. 
You can always be proud of a Her- 
ringbone wall or stucco exterior. 


There are innumerable applications 
of Herringbone, both exterior and 
interior. Our hand book—“‘Her- 
ringbone Rigid Metal Lath’’—gives 
these in detail. You should have a 
copy in your files. We’ll gladly 
send it, without charge, on request. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING BUILDING PRODUCTS 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Branches: New York + Chicago + Philadelphia + Boston + Cleveland + Los Angeles + St. Louis + Omaha 
Kansas City * Minneapolis + Milwaukee + San Francisco + Syracuse - Atlanta + Mexico City 


Export Department: 90 West St., New York City + Cable Address: ‘‘Firegen-New York” 
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Threading 
Central Black’ @»¢ Central White Conduit 


FTER being cut into 10-foot 
gees as illustrated at the right, 
a large lift of plain end pipe in conduit 
lengths is placed on the rack, shown at 
the right of the above picture. The 
operator in the rear takes a length and 
threads one end. He then passes it to 
the operator in the foreground who 
threads the other end and passes the 
length to the rack shown at the right 
of the picture. 


Great care is exercised in the thread- 
ing of “Central” Conduit. All ma- 
chines are kept in perfect condition, 
and chasers are changed and sharpened 
at regular intervals, to insure clean. 
smooth threads. 


RCHITECTS, aware 
of the importance of 
accurate, clean-cut conduit 
threads, will find interest- 
ing the “Central” threading 
process here illustrated 


and described. 


RRS 


There is the same care and accuracy in threading “Central” Conduit as in every jai Ries, 
operation in the “Central” plant. 
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: 
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Before ‘‘Central’’ Conduit is threaded 
the pipe is machine cut into 
10-foot lengths. 


Standard gages are used continually 
to insure correct thread sizes. 


The length of the thread is con- 
trolled in the machine and is watched 
carefully, so that all threads are of the 
same length on the respective sizes. 


All pipe is reamed during the thread- 
ing operation which removes the fin 
or projection caused by the cutting. 


ini CENTRAL TUBE COMPANY 1 


ae 


GENERAL OFFICES ~ FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
oe ak GH 


U iv 


DISTRIBETORS IN ALL EARCE 4c lies 
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REE 


AKING Conduits, Cables, and Fittings, for 

safe, permanent and trouble-free electrical 
wiring is the sole business of the National 
Metal Molding Company. Five of the products 
are fully and completely described in these 
booklets. Send for them. 


ECONOMY Black Enameled Rigid Conduit, 
protected by double-dipped, acid- 
resisting coating of enamel—baked 
on. 

FLEXTUBE Non-metallic, solid-wall Conduit. 
Never kinks! Bend it, jerk it, 
twist it, easily works back into 

— : shape again. The soap-stoned in- 

= } terior makes fishing easy. 

FLEXSTEEL Flexible Metallic Conduit, pliant 
as a rope of woven steel! De- 
signed to withstand weather and 
moisture. Of great flexibility and 
permanence. Full line of sizes. 

OVALFLEX A Flat Armored Cable only 5/16” 
thick. Bends edgewise and flat- 
wise. Lay it on brick, tile or con- 
crete without cutting or chipping 
and plaster right over it. 

NATIONAL Designed so that wires can be at- 

BRACKETS tached or threaded and built to 
withstand excessive strain. 


National Metal Molding Company 
1420 FULTON BUILDING Ce 


Easy Bending. Great Fé 
and Pernane nc 


Fiexsteel 
Flexible Metallic Condit 


PITTSBURGH, PA. Nw 


Represented in All Principal Cities (x46 


National Metal Molding Company 
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The New 


MASONIC 
TEMPLE 


Nearing Completion at 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Associated Architects 


Eames & Young 
Albert B. Groves 


General Contractors 
' Westlake Construction Co. 


Plumbing Contractors, J. M. Wheeler & Co. 


EQUIPPED THROUGHOUT WITH THE 


atrous 
~~ 


Duojet Wall Closet and Flush Valve 


3 Dea recognized sanitary advantages of 
the wall-hung closet are supplemented by 
other important advantages in the Watrous 
Duojet Wall Bowl. It has solved the problem 
of first cost, and has also removed all chance 
of clogging and overflowing. 


A glance at the illustration on the left shows 
howthe Watrous Duojet Wall Closet facilitates 
thework of keeping the toilet room floor clean 
and sanitary. It also promotes economy in 
constructing new buildings, as itis not neces- 
sary toleaveprovisioninthefloorforcloset con- 
nections;a ‘‘furred’’ceil ng is avoided, and in- 
stallation ismadewithout complicated fittings. 


Also, the Watrous Duojet type eliminates the narrow outlet needed beyond 
the trap in other types of wall closet. The Watrous design therefore prevents clog- 
ging, overflowing and heavy repair bills. The Watrous Flush Valve delivers the 
exact quantity of water required’ for a thorough flush and refill, and effects 
a heavy saving in annual water bills. 


For full details on the Watrous Flush Valve 
and Duojet Bowl, write for Booklet CC 


PLUMBING DIVISION 


Watrous Flush Valves — Duojet Closets — Self-Closing Basin Cocks — Combination 
Lavatory Fixtures — Pop-Up Wastes — Drinking Fountains— Liquid Soap Fixtures—etc. 


THE IMPERIAL BRASS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1238 West Harrison Street (Established 1885) CHICAGO 
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Every length is 
trade-marked 
on each end 


Full-size bend of Alpha pipe made hie: 
without sand, rosin or heat. Nes 


HE other day we had a complaint from 
one of our customers. A short piece of 
“Alpha {?} pipe had split from end to end.” 
Well, we just couldn’t understand that, so 
we sent one of our people hot-foot to find 
out. To makea long story short, we proved 
that it wasn’t Alpha pipe and the plumber 
remembered that he had used that one 
piece of pipe of unknown make which was 
picked up in his shop. He thought it was 
all right. Now, he knows the difference. 

We had been marking our pipe on one 


. j end only—now we mark it four feet from 

ie LPHA each end so that even short pieces will 
' carry our guarantee. 

¢ ass Pipe Alpha pipe is better and our little book 


on Alpha brass tells why. May we send 
you a copy? 


containsonly Alpha crys- 
tals which make a dense, 
ductile and tough brass 
that offers greater resist- a 
ance to corrosive waters. CHASE 
Because it contains more Mark 
copper and lead it makes 

better bends and cuts and 


threads easier. 


CHASE COMPANIES 
: INCORPORATED 

WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 

Chase Metal Works — Chase Rolling Mills 


| CHASE COMPANIES, INCORPORATED, Waterbury, Conn. 

| 
STOCKS 

| 

I 


Please send me free of charge a copy of your book on Alpha Brass, AF-0320-10 


Name_ — —— — 


Chase Companies of New Jersey, Newark. 

The Ohio Chase Company, Cleveland. 

Chase Companies of California, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles 


OFFICES 


Peatiotit~ = Sa: eee ed 


Firm__ a ee 
Boston New York Philadelphia Rochester 
Pittsburgh Chicago St. Louis Denver Atlanta 


Members Copper and Brass Research Association Address — _ 
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_ Vitreous China 


‘Urinal Stalls — 


for 


Murray Hill Building 
New York City 
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Rouse AND GOLDsTONE, Architects, N. Y. 
Jarcuo Bros., Inc., Plumbing Contractors, N. Y. 


Although Vitreous China Urinal Stalls have been manufactured only a short time, they have been 
accepted and specified in every state. 4 

The reason for the immediate recognition of this new piece is the unqualified opinion that Vitre- 
ous China is the most sanitary material from which plumbing fixtures can be made. 


Vitreous China Water Closets and Lavatories have long been considered a standard requirement 
of all good building. 


Douglas Vitreous China Urinal Stalls are made of the same vitreous body as their water closets 
and lavatories—and are full sized. 


Dimensions—Height 43 inches over all, from finished floor to top of 


Urinal 39 inches, width 18 inches full. 


Guaranteed not to craze, stain or discolor. It is non-porous, so it will not absorb odors. Has a 
gleaming white surface, which is easily cleaned. Assuring a fixture of quality. 


Upon request we will send descriptive literature and names of buildings in your vicinity where 
Douglas Vitreous China Urinal Stalls are being used. 


Manufactured by 


came: The John Douglas Co. eww 


Cinci i, Ohio Trenton, N. J. 
“remeron Makers of High-Grade Plumbing Fixtures — 
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Do Your Plans Include 
a Pipe Chamber ? 


N ALL classes of building where a pipe 

chamber is possible ‘Universal’? Wall 
Closet as developed by “‘Te-pe-co”’ will be 
found ultimately economical. 


Note in the above illustrations that the 
“Universal” has all the desirable features 
of the wall-hung closet plus a simplified 
installation that requires no carrier. 


This highly sanitary fixture is of the 
syphon jet construction in a design that 
includes the extended lip feature, and a 


TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
TRENTON, N. J., U. S. A. 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


P-PE-CO 
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large vent passage from the bowl opening 
vertically into the pipe chamber. 


The “Universal” is connected to the floor 
by the Donovan Safety Flange, insuring 
both the safest support without strain on 
the wall and a perfect seal at the joint. 


If your plans require a closet of this 
type, you will gain much by consulting 
your jobber on the “Universal.” Like all 
other “‘Te-pe-co” products the tank and 
bowl are of two-fire Vitreous China. 


NEW YORK 


ALL-CLAY PLUMBING FIXTURES 
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Jenkins 


They earn 
the degree of M. E. 


(5) Jenkins Valves are obtain- 
able at supply houses everywhere. 
Their distribution is nation-wide, 
the source of supply is handy in 
every community. 


M. E. means Maintenance Econ- 
omy. Many colleges and univer- 
sities confer this degree on Jenkins 
Valves. 

These valves contribute much to 
the economical maintenance of a 
power plant and of plumbing, heat- 
ing and fire protection systems. 
The reasons are: 


(1) There is a complete line of 
Jenkins Valves of bronze and iron 
in standard, medium and extra 
heavy patterns—a line which in- 
sures the right valve for each ser- 
vice. 


(2) Each genuine Jenkins Valve 
is designed for the maximum ser- 
vice, not merely the average. 
There is a reserve margin which 
promotes trouble-free performance. 


(3) Each is thoroughly stand- 
ardized in manufacture, and parts 
are interchangeable. This means 
a veteran Jenkins Valve can always 
be supplied with a replacement 
part that fits. 


(4) The valves are simple of 
operation. They require neither 
close attention nor frequent ad- 
justment to keep them in working 
order. 


Harkness Memorial, Yale Um- 
versity, New Haven, 
James Gamble Rogers, Architect 


Sectional view, Fig. 106, screwed & 
Standard Bronze Globe 


Conn. 


Valve 
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Not alone for institutions of 
learning, but for buildings of every 
type, architects and engineers, in 
promotion maintenance economy, 
may rely on Jenkins Valves. 


Jenkins service is best assured 
by the specification of genuine 
Jenkins Valves... “always marked 
with the Diamond.” 


Architects and engineers inter- 
ested in university and school con- 
struction are invited to write for 
our book covering the uses for 
Jenkins Valves. 


JENKINS BROS. 


80 White Street....... New York, N. Y. 
524 Atlantic Avenue....... Boston, Mass. 
133 No. Seventh Street..Philadelphia, Pa. 
646 Washington Boulevard...Chicago, II. 


JENKINS BROS., LIMITED 
Montreal, Canada London, England 


FACTORIES 
Bridgeport, Conn. Elizabeth, N. J. 
Montreal, Canada 


Always marked with the" Diamond" 


enkins \alves 
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Webster Hall, Dartmouth College, 


Hanover, N. H. 
and Wells, Architects 


Henry and Foulke Dormitory, 

Princeton University, Princeton, 

N. J.; Zantzinger, Borie and 
Medary, Architects 


These and many others 
are Jenkins-equipped 


Yale University 
Dartmouth College 
Princeton University 
Cornell University 
Columbia University 
Syracuse University 

University of Pennsylvania 


Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 


University of Pittsburgh 
University of Texas 
West Virginia University 
Georgia School of Technology 
Smith College 
Fordham College 
Vassar College 
Ohio State University 
Lehigh University 
Lafayette College 
Penn. State College 
Vanderbilt University 


University of Wisconsin 
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WATKINS DEVELOPMENT 
Central Heating 
Pittsburg, Pa. 2500 
FORD MOTOR CO. DETROIT 
50-75 lbs. press. 1000 
SHERMAN SQ. APTS. 
New York, N.Y.684 
DETROIT EDISON COMPANY 
Detroit (super- 
heated steam) 582 
WILLETTS APARTMENTS 
New York, N.Y. 530 
ST. ELIZABETH HOSPITAL 

Dayton, Ohio 
MILLER & SONS, LTD. 
Concord,Can. 3 
MEDICAL ARTS BUILDING 
N’p’t News,Va. 281 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 
TRANSPORTATION CO. 
Gardiner, Mont. 251 
SCHAFFER APARTMENTS 
Atlantic City 238 
CHINA UNITED ASSURANCE 
BUILDING 


Shanghai,China 232 
COMMERCIALNATIONALBANK 
Raleigh, N.C. 222 
NEW BARNETT HOTEL 
Canton, Ohio 200 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
Iron ppuniam, 
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Here’s aT RAP that 
tells you how it feels 


How do the Ford Motor Company, 
Detroit Edison Company, Watkins 
Realty Company, and all other 
Trane Bellows Radiator Trap 
users actually KWOW their traps 
are functioning properly.? 


They know because Trane traps 
are SIGNAL traps. If a Trane 
trap wasn’t doing what it is de- 
signed to do it would SIGNAL. 


And when a Trane trap started to 
SIGNAL there wouldn’t be any 
question about how it was feeling. 
Users would notice that, for some 
reason or other, the radiator to 
which the trap was attached wasn’t 
giving off as much heat as the other 


radiators. It would be more like a 
hot water system radiator than a 
vapor or vacuum system radiator. 


That’s all there is to the SIGNAL. 
But that is all you want; it’s all you 
need. A low temperature radiator 
is mighty easy to find. 


You will probably never see these 
Signal Traps SIGNAL. Trane 
traps are built so they won’t be 
called upon to Signal. But the fea- 
ture is built into them neverthe- 
less. Call it the “Teeth in the Trane 
Five-Year Guarantee” if you wish. 
Anyhow, remember that Trane 
traps are designed so you know 
they are right. 


Complete details will gladly be sent on request 


HEATING 4245 PUMPING 


THE TRANE COMPANY, 220 Cameron Ave., La Crosse,Wis. Manufacturers of vapor and vacuum heating specialties and pumps Branches 
and sales connections at New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Seattle, » All “ 
City, Ft. Wayne, Portland, Oregon, Greensboro, N. C., Zanesville, Ohio, Atlanta, Ga., Baltimore, Md. In England: 22-23 Clerkenwell Close, London, E. 
C. 1. In Canada: The Trane Co., 23 River St., Toronto; Thomas Robertson & Co., 134 Craig St.,West, Montreal; F. S. Murdock, 310 Breadalbane, 
Winnipeg. In Japan: The Uchida Trading Co., Ltd.,Tokio—Osaka—Kobe. In China: C. J. Doughty & Co., 7 Jinkee Road, Shanghai. 


Los Angeles, Albany, Minneapolis, Salt Lake 
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ROMITECTS NEW YAVON STATION CHICAGO 


Evernu 


Everlasting Hard Rubber 


Seats 


Patented 


NEW UNION STATION, CHICAGO 


Equipped exclusively with ‘CE VERNU” 


50,000 people, going to and from 
300 trains, pass through Chicago’s 
new $60,000,000 Union Station 
every day. The building is mag- 
nificent in beauty and utility, the 
equipment throughout the finest. 


Architects and engineers realized that 
the toilet seats in the building had to 
be the ultimate in fine appearance and 
durability. Therefore they specified 
“Evernu” Hard Rubber Toilet Seats. 
They knew that the Evernu construc- 
tion, although everlasting, never 


shows its age; that there is no finish 
to wear off and that the beauty of the 
seat is as deep and enduring as the 
hard rubber itself; that there would be 
no repairs or replacements; that the 
upkeep cost would be negligible. 


This is the seat you should specify for 
your clients to insure lasting fine 
appearance and economy. 


There is an Evernu modelfor everytype 
bow] and architects are privileged to 
specifythehingemetal.Completespecifi- 
cations will be found in Sweet’s catalog. 


NEVER SPLIT SEAT COMPANY 
Dept. 1212, Evansville, Indiana, U. S. A. 
Founded 1905 


Largest Manufacturers of Toilet Seats in the World 


z = es 


Evernu is the perfect seat. The interior wall of special 
hard rubber of great strength and the outside surface ot 
solid color hard rubber are vulcanized under hydraulic 
pressure into one lasting piece. 
No joints to openup. The hollow center provides light- 
ness with strength. The hinge is as durable as the seat. 


No finish to wear off. 
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Residence of Fletcher Cowherd, Jr., 6140 Morningside Drive, Kansas City, Mo.; Selby H. Kurfiss, 
Architect, Kansas City; Kohler Plumbing Fixtures furnished by U. S. Water & Steam Supply Co., 
‘ Jobbers, Kansas City; installed by C. W. Herold Plumbing & Heating Co., Plumbers, Kansas City 


HE Fletcher Cowherd Co., Kansas City, Mo., builds 
fine homes, equipping them, almost always, with 
Kohler Plumbing Fixtures. 


In building for himself, the vice-president of this com- 
pany, Fletcher Cowherd, Jr., made the same selection. 
His home on Morningside Drive has Kohler Ware in its 
five bathrooms and in its kitchen. 


This beautiful ware has a special distinction, conferred 

by grace and dignity of design and by rare quality of 

enamel—always identified by the name ‘“‘Kohler” faintly 

fused in the immaculately white surface. Yet it costs no 
ANotable Community more than any comparable ware. 


The modern conception of the Tt ig a sound choice, this Kohler Ware, alike for the man 


“city plan” is shaping the growth— ; : 
in or coblee Villuse whee Kees Who builds to keep and for him who builds to sell. 


plumbing fixtures and private elec- 


tric plants are made There is genuine satisfaction in specifying it. 


KOHLER CO, Founded 1873, KOHLER,WIS. 
Shipping Point, Sheboygan ,Wis.- Branches in Principal Cities 


KOHLER oFKOHLER 


Plumbing Fixtures 
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H2370, a Combination of H952'1, Mixometer 
Shower and Deshler Bath Fixture H2460 


The one thing that every one 
says about Speakman Showers is 
that they ALWAYS work. 

This is due possibly to the fact 
that Speakman Showers are made 
by a company which has had more 
than 56 years’ experience in the 
plumbing industry and has always 
turned out a quality product. 


We offer this experience to 
architects in any individual prob- 
lem which they might meet and 
where they feel that we can 
help. 

Loose-leaf catalog showing the 
entire Speakman line of showers 
and fixtures is available for your 
files, size 814 x 1054”. 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, 


- DELAWARE 


SPEAKMAN SHOWERS 


and FIXTURES 


December, 1925 
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New Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. 
Architect: W. W. Alschlager 
Jobber: No. Nelson Mfg. Co. 

Plumbers: Hill Pibg. & Htg. Co. 

Equipped with 18-59 Ebony, Whale-Bone-Ite 


Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

Architects: Weiss & Dreyfous, Inc. 

Jobbers: Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Plumbers: Sciambra & Masino 


Equipped with 23-9 and 21-9 Ebony, 
W hale-Bone-lte 
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The ebony black, or rich mahogany finish of Whale- 
Bone-Ite seats affords a most pleasing contrast with 
the tile and trim of the bathroom or lavatory 


3 B | R 
Racquet Club, Chicago, IIl. 
O S e\ 1 1 ) Architect: A. Rebort Jobbers: Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Plumbers: J. J. Daly Co. Equipped with 21-9 Ebony, Whale-Bone-Ite 


Whale-Bone-Ite Toilet Seats 


1. Ten Exclusive Features, found in no other seats made: 
Permanent Durability Permanent Finish Comfortable 


Easiest Cleaned No Exposed Metal Non-Inflammable 
on Catt Acid-Proof Sanitary Non- Warping 
Mut al ; F : 

ao One-Piece Construction 
No 2-9 sear | 2. The unqualified guarantee of the maker. 
3. Their long trouble-less service, which makes them 
CO—NOTE CONCEALED HINGE . ms 
= ry the most economical in long years of service. 


C NOTE HEAVY COVERING 
B ORUNS LENGTHWISE 
SA—NOTE THE COUNTER LAYER OF LAMINATION 


TeS RUNS ACROSS SEAT WHALE-BONE-ITE DIVISION 


The Brunswick- Balke-Collender Co. 
“The Seat of No Apologies”’ 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Reviews of Manufacturers’ Publications 


THE JOHN D. EMACK CO., Philadelphia. “The Charm 


of Slate Floors and Walks.” A brochure on use of slate. 


Probably because of its wide use for covering roof 
surfaces, the advantages of slate as a flooring material 
are frequently overlooked. Use of this material is pro- 
ductive of beautiful effects when it forms the flagging 
for verandas, terraces and garden walks, but perhaps 
even more distinguished is its appearance when it is used 
for paving interiors which are of a sufficiently simple 
and bold character, such as vestibules, halls, sun-porches, 
sometimes even for libraries, and often in shops or elsewhere. 

This interesting booklet is devoted to describing and 
illustrating the slates marketed by this well known firm, 
—slates rough or finished, in such colors as black, gray, 
blue, purple, green and red, and of shapes irregular or 
cut into random rectangles, these last sometimes being 
finished with trimmed or frequently with chamfered edges. 


BIRD & SON, Inc., East Walpole, Mass. “Bird’s Roofs.” 


A number of excellent publications on roofs. 


In this interesting and helpful folder there is condensed 
all the information which an architect or builder is likely 
to require regarding the excellent line of asphalt shingles 
for which Bird & Sons, Inc. are so well and widely known. 
These shingles are to be had singly (“Proslate Individuals”), 
in twos (“American Twins’), or in fours (“American 
Fours or Proslate Fours’), and in quite a variety of excel- 
lent colors which long experience has proved to be useful 
for roofs. As all builders and most architects know, these 
shingles may be applied over old roofs of wood shingles, 
this making unnecessary the often costly removal of a 
wooden roof. Then too, use of these shingles when two or 
more are joined means use of fewer nails to hold them in 
place, the use of “American Twins” involving a saving of 
36 per cent and of “American Fours” of 47 per cent. 


INDIANA FLOORING CO., New York. “From Forest to 


Floor.” An extremely useful work on floor surfacing. 


Of all the materials used for flooring, wood is without 
doubt the most widely used, the variety of wooden floors 
being so great that a floor may be laid of the simplest and 
cheapest of planks, or else it may be inlaid or of ‘“mar- 
quetry,” and as intricate and costly as the taste may desire. 

This carefully prepared and beautifully produced bro- 
chure deals with wooden floors of a high order,—floors 
laid of domestic as well as of imported woods, and in a 
great variety of patterns. These patterns are for the most 
part quite simple,—variations of “herringbone” or “basket 
weave” or different arrangements of small geometrical 
forms, but owing to the grain or figure of the woods used 
the effect is rich and beautiful without being either 
puzzling or confusing, qualities which should be avoided 
in designing floors. Many notable installations are illustrated. 


ARTHUR TODHUNTER, 414 Madison Avenue, New 


York. “Early English Mantels.” A work on their use. 


Probably because the fireplace is the architectural center 
or focus of a room, the design of its mantel or chimney- 
piece determines its style and establishes its character. This 
fact is recognized by the firm issuing this brochure, and in 
view of the present trend toward the use of the different 
English styles in domestic architecture the booklet is use- 
ful for what it suggests and offers. It deals with excellent 
reproductions of various types of English chimneypieces 
or mantels, the very early and simple sort, consisting of a 
beam or “hearthtree” as it was called, practically a decora- 
tive lintel of wood or stone resting upon two vertical sup- 
ports, or else the more fully developed mantel, architectural 
in form, and with supporting pilasters and sometimes with 
overmantels as well, These excellent reproductions are of 
different materials, and they also represent various Eng- 
lish periods, from the Gothic to the late Renaissance. 


W. M. RITTER LUMBER CO., Columbus, O. “Floor 
Beauty Depends on Timber Growth.” Wood floors. 


The importance of the floor and the materials of which 
it is made has increased considerably since the rise of the 
present custom of leaving floors uncovered or else of ‘using 
upon them only a few rugs. Most architects doubtless have 
their own preferences on flooring for use in different places, 
but it may be said, broadly, that for domestic structures 
floors are for the most part of wood,—and probably they 
always will be. Wood possesses countless advantages, one 
being its wide range of cost from the most inexpensive to 
the most luxurious of woods; another advantage lies in the 
great variety the appearance of wood floors may be given, 
and another most important point in favor of wood is that 
it is comparatively comfortable to walk upon even in cold 
weather, lacking the chill sometimes possessed by other 
flooring substances. This publication supplies valuable data. 


THE SANDUSKY CEMENT CO., Cleveland. “Medusa 
Waterproofed Portland Cement.” A work on waterproofing. 


Many of the ways in which concrete is being used neces- 
sitate that it jsossess qualities which render it waterproof. 
To make concrete which is waterproof and wholly imper- 
vious even to dampness, it is essential that suitable mate- 
rials be mixed in correct proportions, and this booklet or 
brochure is devoted to making known the excellent quali- 
ties of Medusa Waterproofed Portland Cement as an in- 
gredient for concrete and to giving directions for using it 
in concrete which shall be waterproof. When it is re- 
membered that the success of much large work of many 
kinds requires that basements, sub-basements, exterior walls 
and other parts be absolutely proof against dampness, the 
importance of securing this quality will be quickly real- 
ized. This book gives ample data regarding this cement 
and complete specifications for its proper use in mixing. 


I. P. FRINK, INCORPORATED, New York. “Art and 
Gallery Lighting.” The necessity of proper lighting. 


An important department of artificial lighting is that 
which has to do with art galleries and museums, important 
in that upon the success with which a gallery is lighted 
depends the pleasure to be derived from art treasures of 
great value. This booklet illustrates and describes the 
methods of gallery lighting practiced by this old and well 
established firm. The forms of lighting differ considerably, 
one form involving the placing of lights above a skylight 
or a glass ceiling, which of course means that the gallery 
is lighted in much the same way by day and by night, and 
another form involves the use of either an individual reflec- 
tor for each painting in a gallery or of one continuous re- 
flector which extends entirely around a room. Still another 
form is used when exhibition cases in museums or show 
cases in shops must be so arranged that lighting is concealed. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, Milwaukee. “Johnson 
System of Temperature and Humidity Control.” 


The automatic regulation of temperatures and air con- 
ditions, which adds so greatly to a building’s serviceability, 
is the direct result of study and experiment which have 
been directed to the solution of the problem. The effort 
which has been devoted to obtaining what seems to be 
almost perfection in such service, and the means by which 
such perfect service is obtained are indicated in this 
brochure issued by the Johnson Service Company, explain- 
ing and illustrating its devices for use in controlling tem- 
peratures and humidity, appliances so perfectly geared and 
adjusted that they almost seem to function as of themselves. 

This result, moreover, is secured at the least possible 
cost for fuel and upkeep, since the value of such apparatus 
is regulated largely by what it costs. The large amount of 
useful data regarding control of temperature and humidity 
which this brochure contains renders it of great value. 
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Guilford. County Court 
House, Greensboro, N.C. 
Architect, 

Mr. Harry Barton. 


Approximately 20,000 Sq. Ft. of 
ASBESTONE Flooring 
installed. 
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Scientifically Made 


Asbestone Flooring Chemically and Physically Tested 


In the purchase of any article 
where quality is an important 
factor—and this applies with 
unusual force and effect to 
flooring—it is good business to 
ascertain the stability of the 
manufacturer. Where a con- 
cern, such as Franklyn R. 
Muller, Inc., has grown to be 
the largest of its kind, there 
must be sound reasons for the 
confidence that makes this 
growthpossible. Besureyouare 
dealing with a responsible man- 
ufacturer if you would safe- 
guard your clients’ interests. 


This is your protection. 


A 


[ASBES TONE) 
GUARANTEED PRODUCT 


TRADE MARK 


(14) 


Floor values to meet modern architectural stand- 
ards must be exceptionally high. Asbestone Floor- 
ing is recommended by leading architects as the 
most economical flooring known to modern sci- 
ence. Every shipment is tested before it leaves the 
factory. It is the only standardized flooring of its 
kind. 


It is practically indestructible, resisting the hard- 
est wear for an indefinite period. It is guaranteed 
not to crack, contract or expand of its own voll- 
tion. Asbestone is adaptable—can be laid at any 
angle; hygienic, fireproof, resilient, almost noise- 
less and non-slippery. It is made in single tones 
or in many color combinations. 


Write for samples and prices 


FRANKLYN R. MULLER, Inc. 
1201 Madison Street 
Waukegan, Illinois 
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Reviews and Announcements 


NORTH WESTERN EXPANDED METAL CO., Chicago. 
“N. W. Expanded Metal Products.” Metal lathing. 


The various publications being issued by this large manu- 
facturing concern have a high value for architects and 
builders in that they keep one fully posted as to the latest 
improvements and developments in the many products which 
the company markets and the most approved methods of 
using them. This particular publication, for example, 
illustrates and gives all necessary data concerning a wide 
variety of materials, since in addition to dealing with the 
now well known “Kno-Burn Metal Lath,” “Plasta Saver, 
“Long Span,” “Burial Vault” and other varieties of lathing, 
it deals with channels, corner beads and other accessories 
likely to be used with lath. All this is made plain by 
numerous diagrams and drawings of different kinds, while 
the specifications which are included are so complete that 
error in actual building would seem to be almost impossible. 
Interesting data are given regarding the best use of copper. 


THE KAWNEER CO., Niles, Mich. “Kawneer Windows in 
Solid Nickel-Silver.” A type of window which cannot rust. 


This brochure contains data of every kind regarding the 
widely known windows manufactured and sold by the 
Kawneer Company. These windows are made of nickel- 
silver, a material which is non-rusting and which when 
oxidized by atmosphere assumes a beautiful olive green 
color. Their manufacture is by processes which miter or 
cope the metal members to a mathematically, exact fit, 
securely welding every joint and giving the rigidity and 
snugness of fit which a serviceable window should possess 
without the use of bolts or rivets. The gauge of metal used 
is heavy, so that with ordinary usage the windows cannot 
be dented or warped. Kawneer windows are supplied in 
various forms,—casements or double-hung,—and with any 
desired number or arrangement of panes, and this brochure 
gives in the form of diagrams and drawings every detail of 
muntin, bar fastener or friction adjuster, several pages being 
devoted to giving the specifications for their proper use. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., New York. “The New 
Richardson Round Smokeless Boilers.” Their utility. 


The difficulty with which anthracite coal is obtained 
in some localities and the utter impossibility of securing 
it in others lends particular value to apparatus for the 
economical burning of soft coal, usually to be easily had. 
The main objection to the use of soft coal is of course 
the smoke and soot which it produces, but in addition to 
being objectionable, smoke represents actual waste, since 
it is really unburned fuel, wasted energy which gives no 
heat; smoke represents money actually thrown away. This 
brochure describes and _ illustrates the widely known 
Richardson Round Boiler, built upon a plan which since 
it means the turning into heat of every ounce of soft 
coal, eliminates smoke and consequent soot. The Richard- 
son Round Boiler carries the O. K. of smoke-prevention 
societies and heating engineers. This booklet explains 
and illustrates the boiler, built upon a comparatively 
simple plan, and with no intricate parts to need repa'rs. 


NATIONAL METAL MOLDING CO., Pittsburgh. “Na- 
tional Conduits.” A brochure on conduit for wiring. 
Conduit of one kind or another is quite necessary in 

electrical wiring of every kind. Insurance companies’ rules 

of course prescribe its use for enclosing wires where they 
are concealed within walls, just as the same rules require 
the use of metal moulding for enclosing surface wires, thus 
doing away with wires on walls and ceilings which are 
unsightly as well as dangerous. Then, too, conduit is neces- 
sary where wires must be placed underground or embedded 
in such substances as concrete, and for these uses it is 
important to use conduit made of some material which will 
not rust, since the rusting of a conduit’s surfaces, par- 
ticularly its inner surfaces, means that if it becomes neces- 
sary to withdraw and replace the wires, it cannot be done, 
for the rust and scale will cut the insulation or else perhaps 
cause the choking of the conduit. This booklet describes 
the many kinds of conduit marketed by this company,— 

Sherarduct, Economy, Flexsteel, Flextube, etc., and all the 

accessories and details which the use of conduit involves. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS CO., Philadelphia. 
Casements of Copper-Steel.” Catalog C-122. 


So much has been published in magazines having to do 
with architecture, decoration, etc. regarding the advantages 
of using casement windows that it would seem their advan- 
tages were by this time thoroughly understood and fully 
appreciated. To keep architects and builders fully informed 
regarding the utility and excellence of its casements and 
the plan upon which they operate, as well as to give the 
details and measurements necessary for their proper speci- 
fication, this large firm of manufacturers publishes this 
brochure. The term “copper-steel” may at first be puzzling, 
but it is here described as a strong, resistant alloy, admirably 
adapted to the manufacture of objects which must be ex- 
posed to weather. Lupton service, available at all the com- 
pany’s dozen or more sales offices, is offered freely to 
architects, engineers and builders, as is also the company’s 
service to interior decorators in planning proper draperies. 


“Lupton 


CURTIS LIGHTING, Inc., New York, Chicago and Los 
Angeles. “Light.” A brochure on lighting fitments. 


The importance of lighting in connection with building of 
any kind lends interest to the fixtures by means of which 
light is distributed. There are, of course, a number of systems 
of lighting,—direct, semi-direct, indirect, etc..—and for use 
with each the ingenuity and skill of manufacturers’ de-- 
signers have devised fittings which perform their work as 
fixtures besides aiding the architectural appearance of their 
surroundings. In this brochure a large manufacturing 
concern illustrates and describes the fixtures which it sup- 
plies, simple or elaborate, and made to hang from ceilings, 
be attached to walls, or to stand on floors or tables. The 
designs adapt the fixtures to buildings of all architectural 
styles, and because of the variety of types which it illus- 
trates the publication would be of interest and value in the 
office of any architect. The services of Curtis Lighting, 
Inc., are offered to architects who may have need of them 
in solving special lighting problems which arise in practice. 


_S. Ralph Fetner announces his removal to 111West Adams 
Street, Jacksonville, Fla., where he will be associated with 
Mellen C. Greeley. 


Haskell H. Martin and William R. Ward, Jr., have 
terminated their partnership as Martin & Ward, but are 
continuing practice individually at Greenville, S. C. 


Warren, Knight & Davis, of Birmingham, Ala., announce 
the opening of a branch office in the American National Bank 
Building, Pensacola, Fla., Chandler C. Yonge in charge. 


Franklin Cox Stanton has opened offices for the practice 
of architecture in the Capital National Bank Building, 
Olympia, Washington. He would appreciate catalogs and 
samples of building materials from manufacturers. 


Announcement is made of the dissolution of the archi- 
tectural firm of Rose & Peterson, Kansas City, Kansas. 
W. W. Rose will continue practice at 432 Brotherhood 
Block, while D, B. Peterson has taken temporary quarters 
at 818 Minnesota Avenue, Kansas City, Kansas. Mr. 
Peterson would be glad to receive manufacturers’ catalogs. 


VAN RENSSELAER P. SAXE, C.E. 
Consulting Engineer 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 


Knickerbocker Building Baltimore 
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Commercial Cable Com- 
pany Building at Far 
Rockaway, Long Island, 
N. Y. William Craw- 


3 $ ae 
jora, Builder 


How the Commercial Cable Company 


keeps its walls damp-proot 


F it should rain for seven days and 
seven nights, no dampness can 
penetrate the walls of the Commercial 
Cable Company’s building at Far 
Rockaway, Long Island. 


The entire exterior wall surface of 
this building has been made absolutely 
waterproof and damp-proof by an ap- 
plication of Hydrocide Colorless. In 
addition to keeping the interior of the 
building warm and dry, this material 
preserves the natural beauty of the 
brickwork. Its presence on the exterior 


surface of a wall can not be noted. 


Hydrocide Colorless is a_ perfect 
waterproofing for brick walls. It can 
be applied in cold weather. It does 
not run in hot weather for it contains 


-no paraffine. It collects no dust; it 


penetrates the brick; it can be painted; 
it is invisible. 

Use this material on all your water- 
proofing jobs and you will have walls 
of which you can be permanently 
proud. Send for literature giving 
further details on Hydrocide Colorless. 


Hydrocide Colorless 
Waterproofing 


Other Sonneborn products 


Lapidolith—The original concrete floor hardener. A liquid 
chemical that changes the floor surface to a fine dense crystal- 
line structure of flint-like hardness. 
feet of concrete floor have been Lapidolized in the leading 
industrial plants of the country. 


Hundreds of millions of 


Cemcoat—A paint that stays white longer than any similar 
paint; can be washed again and again; sticks to brick or con- 
crete as easily as to wood; and usually requires one less coat. 
Made for both interiors and exteriors, in white and colors, and 
in gloss, eggshell, or flat enamel finish. Send for a free sample. 


Lignophol—A preservative dressing for wood floors that pene- 
trates and restores the natural oil and gum of the wood. Ligno- 
phol prevents rotting, splintering and drying out; it is not 
sticky; it can easily be washed; and does away with ordinary 


floor oils. 


Stormtight —The famous semi-liquid compound for mending 
and preserving roofs. The thick, adhesive rubber-like material 
can be applied by anyone, over any kind of roof, and gives a 
tight new surface that lasts for years. Made in four beautiful 
colors. Mends a single leak or makes an entire roof watertight. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., 114 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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© DENOTES a OVERALL THE VU. S/R. 
ILLINOIS HEATING Tee ema 
MAKE WARM FRIENDS 


ARM FRIENDS” are made as a result of a service rendered. 
Illinois’ “Warm Friends” are the result of Service plus a 
better product. Illinois Heating Systems have earned a reputa- 
tion for Quality and Satisfaction during their 25 years of technical 
and practical leadership in the heating field. 
The proof of this is contained in the fact that many of the out- 
standing buildings in the United States are equipped with Illinois 
Heating Systems. 


WL) experience Resucrs S25) 
ILLINOIS ENGINEERING COMPANY 


ROBT. L. GIFFORD. PRES. INCORPORATED 1900 
BRANCHES AND REPRESENTATIVES IN 40 CITIES 


CHICAGO 


C 


| 
Plumbing : | 
for HM 


College and University Buildings ] ‘Time 4 


Such institutions demand fixtures of the in ih WHC > 
highest quality, the most sanitary types and Pal 
most durable materials. — wii 

Those shown combine all these points and 
are particularly adapted for this class of work. 

Space does not permit detailed description 
but catalogues and literature giving complete 
information and showing our complete line 


will be gladly sent on request. 


Sales offices in most of the principal cities thru-out the country 


FORD CITY, PA. E JER ( () CAMERON, W. VA. 
® 


RECOGNIZED FOR MANY YEARS AS MAKERS OF THE FINEST VITREOUS CHINA PLUMBING FIXTURES 


9 iene weary pilgrim toiling up the side of 
Mt. Fuji in Japan to pay tribute to “The 
Rising Sun” has the beauty of the white 
cap to cheer his way. 

So it is with the architect of today, busily 
creating to make men’s homes more beauti- 
ful, more livable. 

Thousands of modern materials make his 
task easier, cheering him on his way. Medusa 
White Portland Cement, one of the most 
modern of basic building materials offers 
him a medium in which he can express 


re tt 
‘ 


Eh 


nas 


himself, knowing that the permanence of 
this material will preserve his art for ages 
to come. 


Wewould be pleased to fill your request for 
Medusa Literature, standard architectural 
size, on Medusa White Portland Cement. 

In “Sweet's,” pages 116-117 and 420-4272, 
you will find detailed specifications. 


THE SANDUSKY CEMENT COMPANY 
The Engineers Building Cleveland 


Manufacturers of Medusa White Portland Cement (Plain and Waterproofed); 
Medusa Waterproofing (Powder or- Paste); Medusa Gray Cement (Plain and 
W aterprooféd); and Medusa Cement Paint. 


MEDUSA 


No Cold Weather Delays with ~ 
Massillon Bar Joist Floor Js ay 
LE 


Paxton High School, Paxton. Iti., 
being built during winter 
months with Massillon mas Joist 
Fireproof Fioors. Royer, Dancly 
& Smith, Architects, Uibagen iit. 
Haggerman & Harshman, Con- 
tractors, Sullivan, Kur. 


Massillon Bar Joist floors can be constructed with the 
same speed and dependability in January as in July. 
Climatic conditions and temperatures are not a factor to 
be considered. The strength and durability of Massillon 
Bar Joist floors are based on the known value and 
strength of steel—not on a combination of materials 
which may be radically affected if constructed in zero 
temperatures. Furthermore, Massillon Bar Joists facili- 
tate piping and conduit installation and are made in 18 
standard sizes to meet every span and load requirement. 
Write for complete information and safe loading tables. 


The Massillon Steel Joist Company, Massillon, Ohio 


MASSILLO 


© BAR a JOISTS® 
TWIN BARS BOTH TOP AND BOTTOM \ : s 


PRINTED IN U. S. A, 


+f! 
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